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1. No. 202-T. (1) 36. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
New Delhi, the 11th December, 1937. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

The protection afforded to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries 
by the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, will 
determine on the 31st March, 1939. A subsidiary enquiry into 
the question of classification of paper for tariff purposes was held 
by the Tariff Board in 1985 and, the action taken upon the Board’s 
recommendations having resulted in a not inconsiderable extension 
of the range of protection previously enjoyed by the Indian 
paper making industry, the Government of India decided to review 
the necessity or desirability of maintaining the extra measure of 
protection which was fortuitously afforded by the imposition of’ the 
revenue surcharge of 25 per cent, in 1931. This matter has 
accordingly been enquired into departmentally, but, owing to the 
complicated nature of the data to be examined and in view of the 
imminence of this further enquiry by the Tariff Board into the 
whole question of protection to the Industry, the Government of 
India have taken no action in regard to the surcharge. 

2. The Tariff Board is now requested to re-examine the question 
of the protection enjoyed by the paper and paper pulp industries in 
India and to report what protective measures (if any) should be 
continued after the 31st March, 1939. 

3. If the Tariff Board is satisfied during the course of its 
investigations that the revenue surcharge on the paper protective 
duties is no longer justifiable it will be at liberty to make its 
recommendations in this behalf in advance of its main renoi’t. 

4. In making its recommendations the Tariff Board will take 
all relevant considerations into account including those stated in 
parts (b) and (c) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on the 16th February, 1923. 

5. Firms or persons interested in the paper making industry or 
in industries dependent on the use of paper who desire that their 
views should he considered by the Tariff Board should address 
their representations to the Secretary to the Board. 
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2. Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 23rd 

December, 1937. 

The Tariff Board has been requested by the Government of 
India to re-examine the question of the protection enjoyed by the 
Paper and Paper Pulp Industries in India and to report what 
protective measures (if any) should be continued after the 31st 
March, 1939. The terms of the resolution No. 202-T. (l)/30, 
dated the 11th December, 1937, are as follows: — 

“ The protection afforded to the Paper and Paper Pulp 
Industries by the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 
1932, will determine on the 31st March, 1939. A subsidiary 
enquiry into the question of Classification of paper for tariff 
purposes was held by the Tariff Board in 1935, and the action 
taken upon the Board’s recommendations having resulted in a 
not inconsiderable extension of the range of protection 
previously enjoyed by the Indian paper making industry, the 
Government of India decided to review the necessity or 
desirability of maintaining the extra measure of protection 
which was fortuitously afforded by the imposition of the 
revenue surcharge of 25 per cent, in 1931. This matter has 
accordingly been enquired into departmentally, but, owing 
to the complicated nature of the data to be examined and in 
viqw of the imminence of this further inquiry by the Tariff 
Board into the whole question of protection to the Industry, 
the Government of India have taken no action in regard to 
the surcharge. 

2. The Tariff Board is now requested to re-examine the 
question of the protection enjoyed by the Paper and Paper 
Pulp Industries in India and to report what protective 
measures (if any) should be continued after the 31st March, 
1939. 

3. If the Tariff Board is satisfied during the course of its 
investigations that the revenue surcharge on the paper protec¬ 
tive duties is no longer justifiable it will be at liberty to make 
its recommendations in this behalf in advance of its main 
report. 

4. In making its recommendations the Tariff Board will 
take all relevant considerations into account including those 
stated in parts ( b ) and. (c) of the .Resolution adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly on the 16th Pebruary, 1923. 

5. Firms or persons interested in the paper making industry 
or in industries dependent on the use of paper who desire that 
their views should be considered by the Tariff Board should 
address their representations to the Secretary to the Board.” 

2. Firms or persons interested in the Enquiry should submit 
written representations (with 4 spare copies) embodying such views 
as they wish the Board to take into consideration not later than the 
25th January, 1938, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 
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3. Questionnaires issued by the Tariff Board. 

(1) Questionnaire for manufacturers-, 

li. Please state— 

(a) whether your eoncorn is a publio or private registered or un¬ 
registered firm 

;!,) if registered, whether it is registered in India or abroad and 
whether the capital is rupee or sterling capital: 

(e) the proportion of Indian shareholders in the Company and the 
shares held by Indians: 

(d) the extent to which Indians are represented on the Directorate 
and in the superior management of the Company. 

Please specify the changes, if any, which have occurred in this respect sinco 
1931-32. 

2. What is the total capacity of your mills as at present equipped for the 
manufacture of (a) pulp and (b) paper? 

3. What has been the actual output of the mills for each year since 
1931-32 of (a) pulp and (b) paper? 

4. Enumerate tile chief classes, of paper manufactured in your mills. 
What is the average percentage of the total output which each represents? 
Are there possibilities of manufacturing any other classes of paper? 

5. AVhat has been your unnual consumption since 1931-32 of each - of 
the primary materials? Please fill up Form I. 

6. Wlnit is your estimate, according to recent experience, of the quantity 
of each of the primary materials required for one ton of («) pulp and 
(/))■ paper? 

7. What is your opinion on the availability of bamboo, grass and othor 
indigenous materials and their suitability for the manufacture of paper? 

8. Has there been any substantial change since 1931-32 as regards (a) 
tthe sources from which your primary materials* are drawn, (fc) the methods 
of collection and transport and (<-.) the terms of your concessions? 

9. Please give for each year since 1931-32 the cost per ton delivered at 
the mill of- bamboo and grass under the following heads: — 

(a) Cutting, carting and baling: 

(b) Railway freight: 

(c) Rent or royalty: 

(</) Other charges. 

10. Have the present rates of railway freight on coal, bamboo, grass 
and other materials cuused any special hardship to the industry? If scr, 
please give particulars and state whether you have taken any action in- tha. 
matter. 

11. Please state the process of manufacture of pulp from-— 

(a) bamboo, 

(b) grass, 

(c) other indigenous materials. 

Please fdl up Forms II and III. In regard to bamboo, please state—• 

(a) whether the acid or the alkali process is more suitable: 

(h) the total capacity of the mill for the production of bamboo pulp : 

(c) the total output of bamboo pulp for each year since 1931-32: 

2' 
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(il) modification in plant and machinery undertaken sine® 1931-32 or 
proposed: 

( e ) the total expenditure inourred on modifications: 

(J) the provision for increased supplies of raw bamboo: 

(g) the cost at which bamboo can be delivered at the mill: 

( h ) the extent to which coal consumption can be reduced: 

(i) the extent to which the cost of chemicals can be reduced:' 

(j) the possibility of improving the quality of paper produced. 

12. Please give a statement for each year since 1931-32 showing- 

fa) the quantity of each kind of foreign pulp imported by you: 

( b) tho countries from which imported: 

(c) the port of importation: 

(if) f.o.b. price per ton of each kind: 

(e) freight, insurance, etc.: 

(/) landing charges, etc.: 

(o) transport charges to mill. 

N.B .—Tf f.o.b. prices cannot be given, please give e.i.f. prices. 

13. The Tariff Board in their last enquiry found that a small quantity 
of imported pulp was indispensable to the industry for some classes of paper. 
Pleaso state the minimum quantity of imported pulp required in your mill 
for each class of paper and the purpose for which you need it. 

14. What classes of paper are manufactured without the admixture of 
imported pulp and how do they compare with imported paper of similar 
qualities P 

15. To what causes are variations in the price of wood pulp due? What 
do you estimate to be the probable trend of prices during the next few 
years? 

16. Please give a brief account of the progress made by you since 1931-32 
in the manufacture of paper from indigenous materials other than bamboo, 
specially in regard to quality. 

17. Please fill up Form TV relating to auxiliary materials. According to 
your present practice what is tho quantity of each of the auxiliary 
materials required per ton of finished paper? 

18. As compared with the position in 1931-32, are the auxiliary materials 
more readily available in India at present? How docs the quality and pvjco 
compare with imported materials? 

19. Pleaso state what auxiliary materials can be recovered in the process 
of manufacture and what tho percentage of recovery is, e.g., Soda. What 
improvements have you effected in recovery since 1931-32? 

20. Please estimate the labour force employed in the extraction and 
collection of primary materials during the past six years. 

21. Pleaso givo the details of the labour employed in your mill and the 
salaries paid during the past six years. 

22. What progress has been made since 1931-32 in the substitution of 
Indian for imported labour and in the facilities given to Indian workmen 
to acquire training in skilled work? Please state liow many apprentices 
you have employed. 

23. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour? Please 
state what steps you have taken for promoting its welfare in other directions 
such as' improved water supply, medical attendance, education, recreation. 
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■^4. Please state fully the changes, it any, which have occurred since the 
last Tariff Board enquiry in the arrangements for the supply of power in your 
mills, especially as regards («) power, (fa) cost and (c) consumption per unit 
of finished paper. 

25. What do you estimate, to he at present— 

(1) tile total Indian production of paper •. 

(2) the total Indian demand for— 

(a) protected papers, 

(fa) unprotected papers. 

26. Are there any possibilities of developing a market for Indian made 
pulp for paper or other purposes (a) in India and (fa) abroad? What are 
the possibilities of establishing pulp mills'? What are the possibilities of 
manufacturing mechanical pulp in India? 

27. What lias been the effect of the protective duty on wood pulp on (a) 
the paper industry in India and (fa) the development of any other industry? 

28. Please state in respect of those classes of paper which form the bulk 
of your output the prices at which imported paper has entered the country 
(the c.i.f. price, landing and other charges and duty to be shown separately). 

29. Compare the railway freights paid by importers from the ports to 
selected up-country markets and the railway -freights paid on the produce 
of your mill to the same market. 

(N .7?. What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the 
port, the names of the up-country stations, the distances, rates per maund 
per mile, etc.) 

30. Please state for each year since 1931-32 the price realised by you 
for each principal class of paper manufactured, 

(A.jB. The net price realised -ex-factory should be given in each case. 
Please enclose samples.) 

31. Please prepare a statement showing the prices at which during the 
past six years the products of your mill have been sold at Up-country centres 
as compared with .places in the Vicinity of your factory. Do the former 
generally correspond with the latter if allowance ; is made for freight to 
destination ? If not, please explain the reasons for the difference. 

,, '^price realised by you for any class of paper is higher or lower 
than the price of tho corresponding class of imported paper, please explain 
the reasons for the difference. 


_33, Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign producers 
self tor export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below the cost of produc- 
*1°?’ ° r ] eaviI1 g only a small margin of profit to the producer ? If so, please 
state tufjy your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

34. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest? 


35. Is there any difference in price between bamboo 
made from other indigenous materials? If so, how far is 
to quality and how far to other considerations? 


paper and paper 
this difference due 


cl nil?,; H en ? n l marked variation in quality of the various 

” of paper produced by you since 1931-32? If so, please explain the 
nature and causes of such variation. Please also state the quantity of paper 
supplied to the Central and Provincial Governments and to State ami 

di^m/the ^t ^. PnCe rCallSCd fOT 6ach class 01 *> supplied 


37. To what extent, if any, have you been adversely affected by the 
application of the existing test for determining “ Printing Paper ” for 
Customs purposes? What remedies would you suggest either by way 'of 
modifications of the existing test or by other methods? Have you any 


2 a 
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suggestions to make about the adoption of a “ sizing ” test to distinguish 
between writing and printing paperP 

38. Have you adopted since 1931-32 any new process of manufacture or 
installed new plant and machinery in replacement of or in addition to tlie 
old plant P If so, give a* brief description of them and state whether the 
results have fulfilled the expectations entertained. 

39. Please state the sums spent by you on extensions or alterations of 
plant and machinery since 1931 -32 for (a) pulp and (l>) paper. To what 
extent was the expenditure under (a) due to the special requirements of 
bamboo pulp? 

40. Do you contemplate any important replacement or extension of the 
plant? If so, please give particulars. 

41. What is the block value of your property as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available under 
the following heads : — 

(a) leases and concessions: 

(b) lands: 

(c) buildings: 

(d) plant and machinery; 

(e) other assets. 

42. What do you estimate would be the present day cost under the 
heads (1) buildings and (2) plant and machinery for erecting a mill having 
the same capacity as your mill? 

43. Please state for each year since 1931-32— 

U) the amount written off for depreciation: 

(2) the amount of reserve fund created, if any, either from surplus 

profits or from other sources. 

44. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since 1931-32— 

(a) the amount of the paid up share capital ranking for dividend : 

(b) the actual amount distributed as dividends on each class of 

capital: 

(c) the percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which 

the dividend represented. 

45. Please send copies of your balance sheet for each year since 1931-32. 

46. Has the Company raised any debenture or other loans since 1931-32? 
If so, at what dates were they raised and what is the rate of interest 
payable? Please state amounts at present outstanding. 

47. Please fill up the two Forms V and VI annexed to the questionnaire 
relating to the cost of manufacture. 

48. Please estimate what further reductions in the present cost of 
manufacture are possible under each head on the assumption that conditions 
arc normal and a full output is obtained. 

49. Please furnish an estimate of— 

(1) the average value of the stocks of primary and auxiliary 

materials, stores and finished goods held by the Company, 

(2) the average outstandings in respect of goods sold by the Company, 

50. What are your arrangements for the provision of working capital? 

51. If you consider that protection should be continued, please state (i) 
in what form, (ii) at what rate and (iii) on what classes of paper protection 
should be granted in future. Please explain fully the grounds upon which 
your answers are based. 

52. To what extent do you claim that, the efficiency of manufacture in 
your mill has improved as judged by (I) reduction in the cost of production 
of (a) pulp and (6) paper, (2) by reduction in losses in the process of 
manufacture and (3) by improvement in the quality of the paper produced? 
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53. If protection is to "be continued, do you consider that the classification 
of paper proposed by the Tariff Board in 1936 is satisfactory? Have you 
any modifications or simplifications to suggest? 

54. It is open to the Tariff Board to make recommendations in regard 
to the existing surcharge on protective and revenue duties in advance of 
their main recommendations. Please state your views. 

55. Please prepare a statement showing— 

(а) the effect of replacing protective duties by revenue duties on the 

finances of your Company, and 

(б) the effect of removing the existing surcharge (gee Appendix. IV. 

of the last Tariff Board report). 

AM?. Please state, where necessary, whether the figures given are on a 
bone dry or air dry basis. If on a bone dry basis, please give the conversion 
rate to the air dry basis. 



Form I .—Primary Materials. 

1931-32. 1932-33. 1938-34. 1934-33. 1933-36, 1936-37. 
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(3) Quantity of material used. 

(2) Quantity of. finished paper which material represents . 

(3) Percentage of (2) on the total quantity of paper 

manufactured ........ 
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>’.B.—Overhead charges (items 8-13) will have to be apportioned 3 s between pulp and paper. 
1C Depreciation is calculate^ at r^s different from the statutory r^tes, please state the rates. 








Form III .—Cost per ton of Bleached Pulp. 

1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-38. 1936,37 
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Fobm V .—Total Expenditure incurred on the Production of Paper. 

1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-86. 1936-37. 
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Fojjm VI. —Works eost per ton oj Finished Tappr, 

1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 18*4-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
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2v.lt ,—If depreciation is calculated at rates different from the statutory rates, please state the rat.os. 
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(2) Questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

1. Please state the prices at which the principal classes of imported 
paper which compete with Indian made paper have entered the country since 
1921-32. Please state also the current price of each class of paper. The 
c.'i.f. price, landing and other charges and duty should be stated separately 
in each case. 

2. Please, state the corresponding prices at which the principal classes 
of Indian made paper which compete with imported paper have been sold. 
Please enclose samples of each class of imported and Indian paper. 

3. Is there any difference between the price realised by Indian mills for 
any class of paper and the price of the corresponding class of imported 
paper? If so, please explain the reasons for the difference. 

4. Compare the railway freight paid by you from port to selected up- 
country markets and the railway freights paid on the produce of Indian 
mills to the same markets. 

(. N.B .—What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the up-country stations, the distances, rate per maund per 
mile, etc.) 

5. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign producers 
sell for export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below the cost of produc¬ 
tion, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer? If so, please 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

6. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest? 

7. Please prepare a statement showing tlie prices at which during the 
past six years the products of Indian mills have been sold at up-country 
centres as compared with places in the vicinity of factories. 

8. Is there any difference in price between paper made from bamboo 
and paper made from other indigenous materials? If so, how far is the 
difference due to quality and how far to other considerations? 

9. Has there been any marked variation since 1931-32 in the quality of 
the various classes of paper manufactured by Indian mills? If so please 
explain the nature and causes of such variation. 

10. To what extent has the quality of Indian made paper improved in 
the last six years? 

11. Ho you wish to make any representation'; on the methods adopted 
by the Customs Department for the appraisement of the dutiable value of 
imported paper ? 

12. To what extent, if any, have you been adversely affected by the 
existing tests for determining the amount of mechanical pulp in paper and 
for distinguishing between “ Printing ” and “ Writing " paper. Have you 
any proposals to make about the modification of the existing tests or the 
introduction of new methods, e.g., a “ Sizing ” test to distinguish between 
printing and writing paper? 

13. What has been the effect of the duty on imported wood pulp? What 
has been the effect of the variations in prices of imported wood pulp? 

14. What, in yom* opinion, is likely to be the trend of prices of imported 
wood pulp and imported paper during the next few years? 

15. What is your opinion on the possibility of developing a market for 
Indian made puip for paper or other purposes (a) in India and (b) abroad? 
What, in your opinion, are the possibilities of establishing pulp mills? 

16. What do you estimate to be at present— 

(1) tlie total Indian production of paper: 

(2) the total Indian demand for— 

(а) protected papers: 

(б) unprotected papers? 

17. What other industries are affected by protective duties on paper? 
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18. What aro your views on the continuance of protection for the paper 
industry? If you consider that protection .should be continued please state 
in. what form. Please explain fully the grounds upon which your answers 
are based. 

19. If protection is to be continued, do you consider that the classification 
of paper proposed by the Tariff Board in 1936 is satisfactory? Have you 
any modifications or simplifications to suggest? 

20. It is open to the Tariff Board to make recommendations in regard to 
the existing surcharge on protective and revenue duties in advance of their 
main recommendations. Please state your views. 


(3) Questionnaire for newspapers, printers and publishers. 

1. Please furnish a statement showing the quantity of paper used since 
1931-32 under the following heads: — 

(a) Imported. 

(b) Indian, 

2. How far has quality of Indian paper improved and for what purposes 
can it he used? 

3. What has been the effect of protection on the printing and publishing 
industries ? 

4. Has the cost of paper affected the amount of printing and publishing 
done in India? Please quote instances, if any. 

0. To what extent are printed sheets unbound imported for the purpose 
of binding in India in order to evade Customs duty? 

0. To what extent, if any, have you been adversely affected by the 
application of the existing tests for determining newsprint for Customs 
purposes? Have you any modifications to suggest? 

7. What other industries are affected by protective duties on paper? 

8. If you consider that protection should be continued, please state (i) 
in what form, (ii) at what rate and (iii) oil what classes of paper protection 
should he granted in future. Please explain fully the grounds upon which 
your answers are based. 

9. If protection is to he continued, do you consider that the classification 
of paper proposed by the Tariff Board in 1936 is satisfactory? Have you 
any modifications or simplifications to suggest? 

10. It is open to the Tariff Board to make recommendations in regard 
to the existing surcharge on protective and revenue duties in advance of 
their main recommendations. Please state your views. 



4. Provincial Governments and the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

(I). .Circular letter No. 19, dated the 5th January , .1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to all Provincial Governments and the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi. 

I am directed to state that in their Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/36, dated 
the 11th December, 1937, the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
have asked the Tariff Board to enquire into the desirability of continuing 
measures for the protection of tho Bambqo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries 
after 31st March, 1939, when the present protective duties expire. 

2. For the purpose of this enquiry the Board has asked the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery for full particulars of all his purchases of paper 
for each year since 1931-32. In case, however, the Government of 

do not obtain their supply of paper through the Controller, 1 am to say that 
the Board would be grateful if the Government of could supply full 

particulars of their purchases for each year from 1931-82 of— 

(1) Writing paper, 

(2) Printing paper, 

(3) Packing and wrapping paper, 

(4) Miscellaneous paper such as blotting paper 

showing (i) class of paper, (ii) quantity purchased, and (in) average price 
paid for both (a) Indian and (6) imported classes. 

3. The Board would also he glad to have full information regarding any 
development of the Paper and Paper Pulp industries in the province of 

since 1931-32. In particular, they would like to have detailed 
information on the following points in so far as they relate to the province 
Of : — 

(1) No. of paper and paper-pulp mills existing or projected. 

(2) Whether the existing mills are working or not or are likely to 

resume working if they have stopped. 

(3) Areas in which bamboo, grass or other materials are available in 

sufficient quantities to meet the needs of a paper or paper-pulp 
mill. 

(4) Whether hydro-electric or other electric power development 

schemes have come into existence or are in contemplation which 
would assist the opening of new mills. 

(5) Whether any, and if so what, assistance has been given to any 

mill in the form of concessions or direot financial aid or other¬ 
wise and whether the grant of any such assistance is 
contemplated, 

4. Copies of questionnaires for manufacturers, importers and traders 
and newspapers, printers and publishers will be sent to you later on when 
they are ready in case you wish to offer any comments on them. 

5. The Board would be grateful for a reply (with four spare copies) as 
early as possible, addressed to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Circular letter No. £8, dated the 10th January, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to all Provincial Governments and the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi. 

In continuation of this office Circular No. 19, dated the 5th January, 
1938, I am directed to forward herewith a complete set of questionnaires 
issued by the Tariff Board to tile (1) Manufacturers, (2) Importers and 
Traders and (3) Newspapers, Printers and Publishers. The Board will be 
glad to have any comments which the Government of may like 

to make on any of the points raised therein. 
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(3) Circular letter No. 176, dated the 10th February, 1938, from, the Tariff 
Jioard, to .all Provincial Governments and■ the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi. 

In continuation of this office letter No. ID, dated the 5th January, 1938, 
I am directed to .request you to be so good as to furnish the Tariff Board 
with information regarding the condition of hand made paper industry in 
your .'Presidency/'Province. 

An early reply is solicited. 

(4) : Letter No. 1321-E., dated the 25th March , 1938, from the (Education 

and Local Self-Government Departments, Assam, Shillong. 

I am directed to refer, to your letter No. 19, dated the 5th January, 1938, 
and the subsequent correspondence and to furnish the following 
information: —- 

2. In reply to paragraph 2 of your letter dated the 5tli January, 1938, 
I am to say that with the exception of some petty local purchases this 
Government obtain their requirements to paper through the Controller of 
Printing and Stationery. 

Paragraph ($) (2) and (2). —There are no paper or paper pulp mills in 
this province. 

(3) Bamboo, grass or other materials are available in sufficient quantities 
in the Reserves and Khas lands of the districts of Goalpara, Kamrup., 
Nowgong and Darrang in the Assam Valley and also in Sylhet and Cacher 
in the Surma Valley which can meet the needs of a paper or paper-pulp 
mill. 

(4) With reference to this sub-paragraph, I am to forward a copy of 
the paper note below showing the Hydro-electric and other Electric power 
development schemes of the province. 

“ Note by Mr. W. Allsup, Electrical Adviser to the Government of 
Assam.” 

(5) As there are no such mills in Assam this question does not arise. 

3. In reply to your letter dated the 10th January, 1938, forwarding a 
set of questionnaire for manufacturers, I am to say that in the absence of 
any paper or paper pulp mills in this province and as there is no likelihood 
of starting any such mills here by any capitalist in the near future, this 
Government have no comments to make on questionnaire but are generally 
in favour of the continuance of the protective measures. 

4. As regards your letter dated the lOtli February, 1938, I am to inform 
you that there is no hand-made paper industry in this province. 


Note by Mr. W. AUsup, Electrical Adviser to the Government of Assam. 

Purr and Paper Mild. 


(Possibilities in Assam.) 


Item 3, Sub-Item, (4 ).—The following towns possess Electric Supply 
Companies operating under License under the Indian Electricity Act— 


Shilling 

Gauhati 

Sylhet 

Silchar 

Jorhat 

Dibrugarh 

Tezpur 


Hydro-electric. 

Thermal (Oil Engine). 


” a 

(> s; 

’> a 

” » 


3t 
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whilst the position regarding the other towns is as follows: — 

Dhubri . . . License just granted. Will be thermal 

station (oil engine). 


Nowgong . 


License on point of granting. Will be 
thermal station (oil engine). 


Tinsukia . 
Karimganj 
Maulvibazar 
Habiganj . 


| Interested parties are pressing the question 
L of applicatien for license. All these towns 
j will be thermal stations (oil engine). 


The above existing or immediately contemplated public electric supply 
companies (Licensees) are small ones and would have to instal extra plant to 
cope with any considerable mill demand. Unless very competitive rates of 
charge for industrial energy can be given to the mills the mills are likely 
to instal their own power plant, so the question of existing electrical power 
supply companies availability is not of much actual application in the case 
of Assam at the present date, highly desirable as it is in the general interest 
that industries be encouraged to take supply from the Public Supply 
Companies. After all business is business and factories do not primarily 
function as public philanthropists. 

Hydro-electric possibilities .—The only large Hydro-electric scheme likely, 
if it is likely, is Mr. Jeffrey’s for developing power on the Barak River in 
Manipur State and transmitting it for use throughout the Surma Valley. 
This is at present hypothetical. 

There are many hydro-electric sources of power available in tie province 
but generally at a considerable distance from existing centre of population 
and industry. Shillong is the exception but the haulage of materials to' 
and from Shillong would be very costly. 

A typical case of a “ good ” hydro-electric site—considered that is from' 
the aspect of ample capacity (Horse Power)—is the Umtru Caseade site; 
some 4 miles up the Umtru River from Burnihat on the Shillong-Gauliati 
River. This is sited in heavy River Forest and timber could possibly be 
floated down to the mill and thence transported by road to Burnihat and 
so to Gauhati with its railway and Brahmaputra River Service. 

The various important factors in the question only require mentioning, 
to be realised, e.g .— 

(a) “ Cheap ” hydro-power hut possibly high capital costs in “ works ” 
on site or to site of manufacture. 


(b) Haulage costs of raw material to mill and thence to distribution- 
centre with rail or river facilities. 

(e) Availability of coal for thermal stations in opposition to hydro* 
electric ones. 


Some hill streams are no doubt suitable both for hydro-electric develop¬ 
ment and also for floating down the raw material to the paper mills and 
possibly from the mill to a distributing (rail or river) centre. 

Coal is available in Assam,, e.g., Margherita, Nazira Coal Areas (Naga 
Foot hills), Cherrapunjee, etc. In such areas thermal stations might have a 
great advantage over hydro-electric stations in view of the general high 1 
capital costs involved in hydro installations. 

Each case would have to be carefully investigated on its merits if and 
when any organisation contemplated setting up a pulp or paper mill. 


(5) Letter No, J59-7U, dated, the Snd March, 1938, from the Government of: 

Bihar, Development Department, Patna. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 19) dated 
the 5th January, 1938, and to say that the information regarding the 
condition of hand made paper industry will be supplied to you as soon as 
necessary materials are collected. 



(-G) Letter No. 1160-D., dated the 10th June, 1938, from the Government of 
Bthar, Development Department,. Patna. 

In continuation of my letter No. 459-D., dated the 2nd March, 1938, I am 
directed to say that out of six private persons concerned with the hand-inaae 
paper industry who were addressed in the matter,. three have replied to the 
effect that they are not in a position to make any comments and replies 
from the other three are not expected. No reply has yet been received 
from the Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar.,, who was also 
addressed in the matter, but a copy of letter No. 7683—19-M, (83), dated tho 
19th February, 1938, from the Conservator of Forests, Bihar, to the address 
of the Director of Industries, Bihar, furnishing his views on the question) 
is enclosed for your information. 


Copy of letter No. 7G85 — 19-M. (83), dated the 19th February, 1938, from 
the Conservator of Forests, Bihar, to the Director of Industries, 
Bihar. 

Subject :— Enquiry into the desirability op continuing measures for the 

PROTECTION OF BAMBOO PAPER AND PAPER PULP INDUSTRIES. 

With reference to your letter No. 1583—84, dated the 1st February, 
1938, I have the honour to state that I have no comments to offer except 
in the use of sabai grass for paper pulp. Recently there have been indica¬ 
tions that the use of sabai grass for paper pulp is being supplemented by 
use of bamboo. Tho exact extent of available bamboo resources of India 
is not known to me but they are in demand also for domestic requirements 
of all sorts. A.t present they are available possibly in fair quantities but 
I am not at all sure that this will always bo the case at least in Bihar as a 
great deal of the supply is at present being obtained from private sources) 
in which scientific management is not even attempted and basket makers 
and cultivators are a serious menace in those areas. It is likely therefore 
that it will not bo far distant before the natural sources tend to diminish 
and create at any rate difficulties especially with a large number of concerns 
coming into the market. Bamboos are not easy for villagers to cultivate on 
a large scale and their proximity to villages which is tho only place where 
individuals would care to grow them is said to result in unhealthy malarial 
conditions. Bamboos also are very selective and will not grow everywhere. 
Sabai on the other hand is an annual crop capable of cultivation by 
individual raiyats if necessary and available throughout Bihar a simple 
crop to manage and not tempered with to the extent that a bamboo crop 
is. It is a crop which- will grow on most soils if properly attended and it 
should be possible for villagers to grow it on most of their useless lands 
often very abundant in some parts. It is rather and therefore to have to 
face the prospects that the use of this material for paper is dying or likely 
to die and I think that tho paper made from it is suitable, the use of 
sabai for paper making should not be allowed to die out. How this can bo 
effected I am not aware hut I think that it is a point that should be care— 
fully considered and advice of the industry itself’ taken.. 


(7) Letter No. 1U0-D-, dated the Sith June, 1938', from the Government 
of Bihar, Development Department, Patna. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1160-D., dated the 10th June, 1938, 
I am directed to enclose a copy of letter No. 10168, dated the 13th Juno. 
1938, and its enclosure- from the Director of Industries, Bihar, together with 
four spare copies of the same, containing the information asked for in your 
letter No-. 19, dated, tho 5th January, 1938... 


3 
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Enclosure. 

Letter No. 101.68 , dated the loth June, 1938, from the Director of Industries, 
Bihar , to the Government of Bihar, Education and Development Depart¬ 
ment, l'atna. 

With reference to the Assistant Secretary’s Memorandum No. IlO-'D., 
dated the loth January, 1933, 1 have the honour to enclose a statement 
showing lull particulars of the purchases of all classes of paper for 5 years 
from 1931-32 and also to note as below : — 

1 & 2. There were proposals for starting paper mills in Bihar in tho 
year J928 but they did not materialise for want of requisite funds. 

The "Rolitns Industries, Ltd., are erecting a paper mill at Dehri and the 
mill is expected to be started in about three or four months time. 

3. (i) Snbai grass is available at the following places in Bihar: -- 

(a) Saranda, Kolliau and l’orahat forest division in tho district of 
Singhbhum. 

(h) Bettiah Estate. 

(c) Ramgarh Estate. 

(d) 11 aj Srinagar Estate. 

(e) Mullehpur Forest under Bauailey Raj in Janiui sub-division. 

(f) Sahebganj area in the Santal l’arganas. 

(ii) Bamboo is available in the areas noted below; — 

(a) Palamau district. 

(b) Raj Banaily Estate. 

(c) Ramgarh Estate. 

(d) Raj Srinagar Estate. 

4. There is at present no TTydro-electric scheme in Bihar. Electric power 
is, however, available at the stations mentioned in tho statement onclosed. 

6. None. 

Provincial Stationery Store. 


Rate of 

Class of 


Quantity 

Amount. 

Average rate 

purchase. 

papers. 


purchased. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

per 

lb. 

1932-33 . 

(a) Printing paper 

• 

75,898 

16,602 

3 

6 


(6) Writing paper 


41,540 

10,060 

3 104 


(<:) Packing paper 


7,550 

1,229 

2 

7 


( d ) Blotting paper 


13,640 

3,659 

4 

3i 

1933-34 . 

(a) Printing paper 


102,008 

22,580 

3 

61 


(b) Writing paper 


35,180 

8,795 

4 

0 


(c) Packing paper 


7,175 

1,084 

2 

5 


(d) Blotting paper 


12,024 

3,319 

4 

5 

1934-35 , 

(«) Printing paper 


80,448 

16,341 

3 

3 


(b) Writing paper 


33,810 

7,743 

3 

8 


(c) Packing paper 


2,950 

399 

2 

2 


(d) Blotting paper 


11,500 

3,055 

4 

3 

1935-36 . 

(a) Printing paper 


131,007 

24,802-10 

3 

3-4 


(b) Writing paper 


62,216 

16,450 

3 

9 


(e) Packing paper 


7,175 

1,009 

2 

3 


(d) Blotting paper 


17,700 

4,701 

4 

3 

1936-37 . 

(a) Printing paper 


82,292 

16,715 

3 

4 


(6) Writing paper 


33,883 

8,472 

4 

0 


(c) Packing paper 


6,516 

916 

2 

3 


( d ) Blotting paper 


12,960 

3,143 

4 

3 
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Provincial Stationery Store , Miscellaneous Paper. 


Year. 

Imported Class. 

Quantity. 

Value. 





Rs. 

1932-33 . 

Writing paper 15 lb. 

C. W. . 

50 reems. 

406 


Drawing paper 

. 14,417 lb. 

8,918 

1933-34 . 

Drawing paper 

. 11,610 lb. 

6,298 


Antiquarian 

. 

,r ream. 

425 

1934-35 . 

Drawing paper 

. 10,@85 lb. 

5,328 

1935-36 . 

Drawing paper 

. 6,581 lb. 

3,248 

1936-37 . 

Drawing paper 

• 

660 lb. 

566 


Gulzarhagh Government Press. 


Date of 
purchase. 

Class of 
papers. 

Quantity 

purchased. 

Amount. 

Average rate- 
per lb. 



Ibs. 

Rs. A. P. 

A. P. 

1934-35 . 

Printing paper 

135,015 

28,831 5 3 

3 5 


Packing paper 

3,672 

554 10 0 

2 5 

1935-36 . 

Printing paper 

117,088 

25,003 2 8 

3 5 


Packing paper 

6,668 

1,007 2 4 

2 5 

1936-37 . 

Printing paper 

96,389 

21,085 1 6 

3 6 


Packing paper 

• 4,998 

754 14 6 

2 5 

1937-38 . 

Printing paper 

171,255 

39,245 15 0 

3 8 


Packing paper 

4,734 

764 5 6 

Z 7 


Jail Press, Gaya. 



Date of 
purchase. 

Class of 
papers. 

Quantity 

purchased. 

Amount. 

Average rate 
per lb. 



Tons. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

1931-32 . 

Printing paper 

. 381 

1,63,094 

3 1 


Packing paper 

. 10 

3,555 

2 6 

1932-33 . 

Printing paper 

. 361 

1,79,839 

3 7 


Packing paper 

. 10 

3,315 

2 5 

1933-34 . 

Printing paper 

. 292 

1,41,674 

3 3 


Packing paper 

H 

824 

2 3J 

1934-35 . 

Printing paper 

. 261 

1,17,090 

3 2} 


Packing paper 

. 5 

1,587 

2 3 

1935-36 . 

Printing paper 

. 409 

1,87,315 

3 3 


Packing paper 

. 8i 

2,601 

2 2 

1936-37 . 

Printing paper 

. 363 

1,98,238 

3 10 


Packing paper 

. 10 

3,016 

2 2 


List of Electric Supply Companies functioning in this Province. 

1. Patna Electric Supply Co., Patna. 

2. Bhagalpur Electric Supply Co., Bhagalpur. 

3. Muzaffarpur Electric Supply Co., Muzaffarpur. 

4. Monghyr Electric Supply- Co., Monghyr. 

3 t 
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5. Chapra Electric Supply Co., Chapra. 

6. Arrah Electric Supply Co., Arr'ah. 

7. Giridili Electric Supply Co., Giridih. 

8. Gaya Electric Supply Co., Gaya. 

9.. Ranchi Electric Supply Co., Ranchi. 

10. Sijua Jharia Electric Supply Co., Manbhum Gist, 

11. Disbergarli Power Supply Co., Dishergarh, Manblium. Dist. 


(8) Letter No. 3231-E, dated the 5th May, 1938, from the Government of 
Orissa, Education Department t Cuttack , 

With reference to the correspondence resting with your letter No, 176, 
dated the 10th February, 1938, I am directed to say as follows: — 

The Province of Orissa came into being on the 1st April, 1936'. There¬ 
fore, the particulars required in para. 2 of Board’s letter No. 19, dated 
the 5th January, 1938, are furnished in the enclosed statements for the 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38 (upto the 16th February, 1938) only. 

2. As regards para. 3 of the Board’s letter referred to above the informa¬ 
tion in detail is given below: — 

Item (1).—There are rro paper or pulp mills in the province. A paper 
pulp mill is being erected by the Orient Paper Mill Company near lb, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway in Sambalpur district. 

Item (2 ).—Does not' arise. 

Item (3).—Grass or other materials are not available in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to meet the needs of a paper or pulp mill. The Angul Division 
forests can supply bamboos about 9,000--10,000 tons, and each of the' 
Barapahar and Sambalpur Divisions about 7,000 tons of bamboos. Additional 
supplies of bamboos may become available in Puri and Russelkonda divisions, 
a maximum outturn of about 2,000 tons of bamboos being estimated. 

Item (4 ).—There are no Hydro-electric or other electric development 
schemes under contemplation at present or in existence which would assist 
the opening of new mills. 

Item (5). —A 30-year lease from 1928 was given to Messrs. Heilgers & Co., 
for working bamboos in the Reserve forests of Angnl. The normal royalty 
was Re. 1 per 100. As at that time the manufacture of paper pulp was 
a pioneer industry and none of the bamboo forests of the Province (Bihar 
and Orissa) were being exploited for bamboos, Government agreed to a 
lease on the following terms ; — 

..First 15 years at As. 4 per 100. 

Second 15 years at As. 8 per 100. 

The Company has the option of renewing tire lease on such terms as : 
may be mutually agreed upon. 

A 30-years’ lease of the bamboo forests of Barapahar and Sambalpur 
Divisions to the Orient Paper Mill Company is under consideration. The 
present royalty is As. 15 per 100. The concessions proposed are; — 

First 4 years at As. 4 per 100. 

Next 15 years at As. 8 per 100. 

3. The Government of Orissa have no comments to make on the ques¬ 
tionnaires of the Tariff Board received with their letter No. 48, dated the 
10th January, 1938. 

4. With reference to Board’s letter No, 176, dated the 10th February, 
1938, I am to say that there is no hand-made paper industry iu this province. 

5. Four spare copies of this letter are enclosed as requested in para. 5 
of Board’s letter No, 19, dated the ISth January, 1938. 
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Statement showing full particulars of all purchases of paper for the 

year 19S6-S7. 


Serial 

No. 


Quantity 

purchased. 

Average price paid for 

Class of paper. 

Indian. 

Imported 

classes. 



Lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

i 

Writing paper 

3,594 

914 6 0 

7 8 0 

2 

Printing pa¬ 
per . 

31,556 

6,118 11 2} 


3 

Packing and 
wrapping pa* 

4,069i 

583 9 0 

* * 

4 > 

Miscellaneous 
papers such 
as blotting 
paper, hand¬ 
made paper, j 
etc. 

l,764i 

492 9 0 

22 0 0 


Statement showing full particulars of all purchases of paper for the 
year 1937-1938 <up to the 15th February, 1938). 


Serial 

No. 


Quantity 

purchased. 

Average price paid for 


Class of paper. 

Indian. 

Imported 

classes. 

Remarks. 



Lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 


1 

Writing paper 

16,579 

3,770 7 10 

594 4 0 


2 

Printing pa- 1 
per. 

98,695 

21,793 8 0 



3 

Packing and 
wrapping pa- 
per. 

4,856 

708 10 6 



4 

Miscellaneous 
papers such 
as blotting 
paper, hand¬ 
made paper, 
etc. 

13,963* 

3,752 9 4i 

j 

130 10 8 



(9) Letter No. 1877 / XV111-390, dated the 8th March, 1938, from the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, Industries Department, Lucknow. 

With reference to your letter No. 19, dated January 5th, 1938, I 
am directed to forward herewith a statement (with four spare copies) 
showing the quantity and value of paper (both Indian and foreign) purchased 
by the Government of the United Provinces during the years 1932-33 to 
1937-38. Information in respect of the year 1931-32 is not available. 
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2- A? regards para. 3 of your letter referred to above, I am to reply 
as follows: —• 

(1) One paper mill—The Upper India Couper Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 

Lucknow, is in existence. Another mill, the Star Paper Mills, 
Saharanpur, is under construction. 

(2) The existing mill is working. 

(3) A statement showing the approximate area and annual outturn 

of the principal bamboo forests in the United Provinces is 
enclosed. Baib grass is available in Tarai districts, vis., 
Bahraich, Gonda, Kheri, Bijnor and Debra Dun. The Upper 
India Couper Paper Mills do not use bamboo for manufacturing 
paper. 

(4) Hydro-electric schemes of the Provincial Government have made 

cheap power available and the Star Paper Mills, Saharanpur, 
is going to utilise hydro-electric energy. 

(5) No direct assistance has so far been given by the Provincial 

Government to the paper mills. Contracts lor the supply of 
Government requirements have been placed with the Lucknow 
mill hy the open tender system. No direct assistance is pro¬ 
posed to he given to the paper mill at Lucknow. 

3. A further report about some points will be sent shortly. 

Statement showing approximate areas and annual out-turn of the principal 
bamboo producing forests of the United Provinces. 


Pqrest Division. 


Bamboo Area 
(acres) 

approximate. 

Annual out-turn 
(scores) 
approximate. 

Lansdowne 


105,000 

240,000 

Kalagarh 


200,000 

70,000 

Saharanpur . 

Jhansi 

ifej 

73,000 

37,000 

33,000 

* 

82,000 

There are also considerable quantities of bamboos in Banda Forest 
Division, probably about the same as given above for Jhansi, 

From the whole of the reserved forests of the United Provinces the 
annual out-turn of bamboos is about 5i lakhs scores valued at about Be. 1 


lakh. 

Bamboos occur in other Forest Divisions not mentioned above in small 
quantities only. 



Printing Paper. 
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654 3,12,162 626 2,22,427 530 0 1,86,454 592 5 2,07,767 894 0 3,24,537 I 1,150 4,53,277 




Writing Paper. 
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14-Ib. Luxor Do. . .. .. 0 5 0 203 0 4 42 177 0 1 98 76 0 3 14 127 0 3 98 184 

Bond Medi¬ 
um 18'X 23'. 



18-lb. Croxlcy Do. . 0 0 90 62 0 0 90 

Extra Strong 
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!, Royal. 




Writing Paper-^contd. 



-per Cream 
























Packing and Wrapping Paper. 
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1ViseeUaneout Papers. 
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SO-lb. 





Miscellaneous Papers —concld. 
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66-Ib. B—Ditto Do. . .. .. 0 1 68 115 

Blue Powder. 

60-lb. Kenil- Do. . 0 0 60 25- 

worth cover 
Paper Ash. 




Ditto Reso- 
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4 


Shade Win- 
sor (blue 

grey)- 
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(10) Litter No. 11)57 j XV111-390, dated the Hist March, 1938, from the 
Government of the United Provinces, Industries Department, Lucknow. 

I am directed to forward herewith for the information of the Tariff 
Board a note on the hand made paper industry in the United Provinces. 


Hand made paper industry in the United Provinces. 

The hand made paper industry flourished in the United Provinces in 
the past. It gradually deteriorated nntil it became almost extinct chiefly 
due to the superior and cheaper mill made paper being available. 

2. The chief centres of hand made paper industry in tho United Provinces 
aro Agra, Kalpi, Muttra and Moradahad. In Kalpi there is a school where 
training is given for a short period utter which men start working in their 
own homos, the school acting as buying and selling agency for raw materials 
and finished products. 

3. Tho principal raw materials used are waste paper, jute fibres and rice 
grass. The waste papor, which is extensively used, requires no bleaching 
or beating as in the case of jute fibres and rice grass. Sizing is applied 
by hand and tho chief ingredient used for this process is wheat or rico flour. 

4. The methods of production are still primitive; drying is done by 
sticking tho sheets on the walls; smooth snrface is obtained by rubbing 
with a stono; and cutting is done by damping a number of sheets of paper 
betweeu wooden boards and then applying a long knife in the manner 
of one using a spokeshavc. During the rainy season the hand made papor 
industry is greatly handicapped as it is difficult for the paper to dry on 
the walls. 

6. With these primitive methods and lack of adequate encouragement 
the result cannot be expected to bear comparison with machine made paper 
or imported hand made paper. The muin defects of tho United Provinces 
hand made paper aro lack of uniform size, weight, thickness finish and colour. 
The paper is usually coarse and of heavy weight. Tho cost of production 
is much higher than that of mill made paper. 

6. The industry is, however, now showing signs of revival and a certain 
amount of improvement is perceptible. At present it stands in great 
need of encouragement and adequate training in the art of handling 
improved appliances. The Provincial Government have already started a 
tuitional class for imparting instruction in hand made paper. This class 
under the guidance of a well qualified and trained instructor will tour the 
chief paper making centres and conduct classes by turns at each of these 
centres till such a period as the cottage workers have acquirod a sufficient 
knowledge and skill in tho manufacture of better quality paper. Besides 
this, tho Provincial Government are offering every possible encouragement 
by purchasing its requirements as far as possible from the cottage workers. 


<f ij 


Letter No. V. 0. 553&V11T-S90, dated the 28th March, 1938, from the 
overnment of the United Provinces, Industries Department, Lucknow. 


Subject: —Protection to Indian Paper Industry. 

I am directed to forward herewith for the information of tho Tariff 
Board, a copy of note by the Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
regarding the collection of waste paper, rags, etc. and its supply to paper 
mills. 


Enclosure I. 


Copy of un-official No. 9J57, dated the. 25th February, 1538, from the 
Director of Industries to the Secretary, Industries. 

Please refer to your U.O. No. 1142, dated the 24th February, 1938. 
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I am making inquiries whether there iB any organised industry for the 
collection of waste paper, rags, etc., and its supply to paper mills, and 
shall let you know about it later on. 

There is an arrangement with tlio Upper India Cooper Paper Mills, 
Lucknow, to take without remuneration one trained student from our 
Technical and Industrial Institutions to undergo practical training in 
their works. But this is for training in mechanical engineering. So far 
thoro has been no demand for training in paper manufacture. Hut if the 
measures for the protection of this industry continue it is possible that 
a demand might spring up. 

No complaints have so far been received about the levy of octroi, or 
terminal or toll taxes on grass and chemicals required for the manufacture 
of paper. 

An instructor has been engaged with offect from 1st February, 1938 
to try and improve the hand-made paper industry of this province. Ho 
has started his work at Muttra. 

Several applications for grants have been received for paper manufucturo 
specially from Kalpi and Muttra. They will be considered along with other 
applications for grants to he given out of the provision of ono lakh of 
rupees. 

It is also proposed to give a short-term foreign scholarship to one 
Mr. Vaidya Bushan Rastogi for paper technology including the processes 
and technique of hand-made paper industry. 


Enclosure II. 

Copy of V. 0. No. 106Sil91S-Ind., dated the 8th March, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries, United Provinces , to the Secretary, Industries 
Department, United Provinces. 

Reference this office U. O. No. 9457/913-Ind., dated the 25th February, 
1938. 

From enquiries made at Cawnpore and Lucknow, it has been found that 
there is an organised industry in a few important towns of United Provinces 
for collection of waste papers, rags, etc., and their supply to paper mills. 
It is carried on as subsidiary to other occupations such as service and 
shop-keeping. Messrs. Jai Narain Bhargavo, L. Narain Das of Kamla 
Tower (Hosiery Doptt.) and Hansraj &.Co., are the well-known suppliers 
at Oawnporc. The sources of supply are the presses, hook-binders’ shops, 
tailoring shops, grain merchants (for old gunny bags), etc. Tho suppliers 
visit these places usually once or twico a month and buy waste paper and 
rags for cash. A certain number of poor people are also engaged by them 
for collecting these articles from houses and streets. In Lucknow, there is 
a private Limited concern (Mathura Prasad & Co., Ltd.), which supplies 
rags, etc., to the Upper Tndia Oouper Paper Mills, Lucknow', and to other 
Mills. This concern has got a few collecting depots in the United Provinces 
and has engaged rag collectors. There are also two or three persons who 
collect waste paper and rags in the same way as is done in Cawnpore and 
supply them to other paper Mills. The average price of waste paper is 
Rs. 2 per maund and that of rags Rs, 3 per maund. The representatives 
of some paper mills also occasionally visit important towns for arranging 
a regular supply. Mr. Raja Ram of the Deccan Paper Mills is one of them. 


(12) Letter No. 101,0-1. d~. L. .18-8677, dated the f}3rd February, 1938, from, 
the Government of the Punjab, Electricity and Industries Departments, 
Lahore. 

With reference to the correspondence resting with your letter No. 176, 
dated the 10th February, 1938, to the Secretary to Government, Punjab’ 

4 A 
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.Development Department, I am directed to state that Government Depart¬ 
ments in the Punjab get practically all their supplies of paper from the 
Controller of Stationery, Calcutta. 

2. As regards the other points raised in your letter No. 19, dated the 
5th January, 1938, the information required is given below seriatim: — 

(1) There is oifly one paper and paper-pulp mill working in the 

Punjab, viz., the Shree Gopal Paper Mills, Limited, Abdullapur, 
Another Company named “ Kashmir Kraft Paper Mills, 
Limited ” is proposing to put up a factory near Jhelum for 
the manufacture of Kraft paper. Hand-made paper is also 
produced as a cottage industry in the Sialkot District, where 
about 15 persons are at present engaged in the industry. 

(2) The Mill at Abdullapur is working since 14th April, 1937. 

(3) So far as the Punjab Government are aware, no survey has ever 

been made of the bamboo grass or other materials available 
in the Province which could be utilized for the manufacture 
of paper. Enquiries made in the year 1936 revealed that there 
were no bamboo jungles in the Punjab other than at Kharanpur 
and Bindraban near Zukerian, North Western Railway, the 
outturn of which was sold in the general market at rates which 
prohibited its use as pulp. About 11,OCX) acres of land in 
Kalesar Reserved Forests; Ambala Division, were also under 
cultivation for the production of bhabbar grass for use by the 
paper mills at Abdullapur. 

(4) The Punjab Public Works Department, Electricity Branch 

operates the Uhl River Hydro-Electric Scheme. But this is 
at present confined to the central districts. 

(5) The Punjab Pulp and Paper Mills Company, Limited, which origi¬ 

nally owned the Jagadhri mill and has gone into liquidation, 
were granted the under mentioned concessions: — 

(i) The right of utilizing the water power available from the 

Western Jamna Canal for the development, generation and 
production of Hydro-Electric energy required for the manu- 
ture of paper and other allied industries for a period of 
25 years. 

(ii) The right to cut and collect, store, remove, appropriate or 

otherwise dispose of, cultivate harvest or improve a kind of 
grass known as bhabbar grass, growing in Kalesar Reserved 
Forests, Ambala Division, covering an area of 11,000 acres 
for a period of 25 years. 

(iii) Acquisition of land for the purposes of the Company under 

the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 

(iv) Supply of Canal water at reduced rates. 

(v) Facilities in connection with the use of certain roads. 

3. The Kashmir Craft Paper Mills, Limited, have applied for assistance 
in acquiring land for their proposed mill in the Jhelum District. Their 
application is under consideration. 


(13) Letter No. 3692-L. S. G., dated the 29th March, 1938, from the Chief 

Commissioner, Delhi. 

With reference to your letter No. 19, dated the 5th January, 1938 I 
have the honour to say that this Administration obtains its supply of paper 
through the Controller of Printing and Stationery. As regards the 
development of paper and paper pulp industries in the Province the 
information on the points mentioned in paragraph 3 of your letter referred 
to above is as follows: — 

(1) & (2) There, are no paper or paper pulp mills in the province. 
A card hoard factory is, however, in the course of construction 
at Shahdara. 
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(3) The raw materials sucli as bamboo, grass, wood, etc,, aro nob 

available in sufficient quantity to meet the needs of a paper 
or paper pulp mill. 

(4) A scheme for the development of electric power is under considera¬ 

tion, 

(5) No assistance has been given to any mill as none exists at present, 

2. 1 have no comments to offer on the questionnaires issued by your 
Board to manufacturers, etc. 

3. With reference to your letter No. 176, dated the 10th February, 1938, 
there is at present no hand made paper industry in Delhi. The production 
of hand made paper on a limited scale is carried on in the District Jail 
to meet the requirements of local Government departments only. 


(14) Letter No. 6157-DD — 9/28, dated the 19th February, 1938, from the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Province, Development 
Department, Peshawar. 

With reference to your letter No. 19, dated the 5th January, 1938, 
to the address of the Revenue and Divisional Commissioner, North-West 
Frontier Province, I am directed to state that the stationery requirements 
of this Province are obtained through the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. I am to add that there are no paper and paper-pulp industries 
in this Province and this Provincial Government has no comments to offer 
on the set of questionnaires forwarded with your letter No. 48, dated the 
10th January, 1938. 


(15) Letter No. A9A-C, dated the 7th April, 1938. from the Government of 
Sind, Finance Department, Karachi. 

Subject: —Paper Industries- Measures to protect the. 

I am directed to enclose five copies of a statement giving the necessary 
information in regard to purchases of paper in respect of the year 1937-38. 
Information in respect of the previous years is not available as prior to 
1st April, 1936, the supply was made by the Superintendent, Government 
Printing and Stationery, Bombay. 

2. Five copies of a report received from the Assistant Director of 
Industries, Sind, in regard to the information required in paragraph 3 
of your letter No. 19, dated the 5th January, 1938, are also enclosed. 

3. There is no hand-made paper industry at present in Sind. 


Enclosure I. 


Indian Manufactured Papers. 


Class of 
paper. 


Printing 1 
paper. j 


Quality of paper. Quantity. Price. 





Reams. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Green Cartridge paper 60 lbs. 


5 

72 

8 

0 

2. 

Magenta Cartridge paper 60 lbs. 


5 

72 

8 

0 

3. 

Blue Cartridge paper 60 lbs. 


5 

72 

8 

0 

4. 

Yellow Cartridge paper 60 lbs. 


2 

29 

0 

0 

5. 

Pink Cartridge paper 60 lbs. . 


2 

29 

0 

0 

6. 

Blue Paper D’ble F’cap 28 lbs. 


7 

56 

14 

0 

7. 

Green Paper 20 lbs. 


3 

24 

6 

0 

8. 

Printing Paper D’ble Demy 42 

lbs. 

. 50 

415 

10 

0 

9. 

Printing Paper Quad F’cap 48 

lbs. 

. 300 

2,850 

0 

0 
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Class of 

paper. Quality of paper. Quantity. Price. 




Reams 

Rs 

A. 

p. 


f 10. Printing Paper Quad F’cap 40 lbs. 

. 250 

1,947 

4 

8 


11. Printing Paper D’blo Royal 50 lbs. 

. 50 

494 

12 

8 


12. Printing Paper D’ble Super Royal 42 lbs 

25 

207 

13 

0 


13. Badami Paper Supr. D’ble F’cap 18 lbs. 400 

1,387 

8 

0 


14. Badami Paper Q. F’cap 36 lbs. 

60 

346 

14 

0 


| 15. Badami Paper Q. F’eap 40 lbs. . 

60 

385 

6 

8 

Printing 

16. Badami Paper Q. F’cap 48 lbs. 

100 

925 

0 

0 

paper. 

17. Badami Paper Infr. Q. F’cap 40 lbs. 

600 

3,687 

8 

0 


18. Badami Paper Infr. Q. F’cap 48 lbs. 

400 

2,950 

0 

0 


19. Badami Paper Infr. Q. F’cap 36 lbs. 

60 

276 

9 

0 


20. Azure Laid Paper D'blo F'cap 30 lbs. 

50 

339 

13 

0 


21. Azuro Laid Paper D'ble Crown 38 lbs. 

15 

129 

2 

3 


22. Cream Laid Paper D’ble Demy 42 lbs. 

20 

166 

4 

0 


1. Kraft Paper D’ble Super Royal 110 lbs 

137 

3,296 

9 

0 

M.L8O01tA- 

neous 

2. Kraft Paper D’ble Super Royal 60 lbs 

10 

131 

4 

0 

paper Bin*'' 

3. Kraft Paper D’ble Royal size 36 lbs. 

68* 

524 

7 

3 

ding and 

4. Kartfidge Paper A Quality 34 lbs. 

12 

114 

12 

0 

wrapping. 

„ 6. Brown Thick. 

40 

260 

0 

0 


1. Badami 6 lbs. .... 

5,510 

6,376 

0 

0 

I 

2. Badami 12 lbs. .... 

685 

1,355 

0 

0 

1 

3. Cream Laid 6 lbs. 

3,025 

3,600 

0 

0 

Writing 

4. Croam Laid 12 lbs. 

560 

1,330 

0 

0 

paper. 

5. Cream Wove 7 lbs. 

1,700 

2,670 

0 

0 


6. Cream Wove 14 lbs. 

400 

1,265 

0 

0 


7. Typewriting Paper 4 lbs. 

1,105 

1,200 

0 

0 


8. Typewriting Paper 3 lbs. 

1,688 

1,365 

0 

0 

Blotting 

1. Blotting Paper 38 lbs. 

110 

1,100 

0 

0 


Enclosure II. 


Printing 

piper. 


Imported Papers. 








£ 3 . 

d. 

r i. 

D’ble F’cap hand-made paper 

80 






lbs. 

. 


40 Reams 

103 6 

8 

2. 

Lancashire Ledger Paper 

Quad 






F’cap 60 lbs. 


. 

5 


13 15 

0 

3. 

D’blo Crown C. W. 70 lbs. 



10 

ft 

40 0 

0 

4. 

Water marked Paper 

D’blo 






F’cap 24 lbs. 


♦ 

5 

1 > 

4 9 

2 

' 5. 

Cardboards white 8 sheets 



300 

Nos. 

1 12 

9 

0. 

Cardboards white 6 sheets 

• 

’i 

300 

>» 

1 7 

0 

7. 

Cardboards white 4 shoots 



800 

1J 

1 4 

0 

8. 

Cardboards Pink 



200 

a 

0 14 

5 

9. 

Cardboards Blue . 


, 

200 


0 14 

6 

10. 

Cardboards Yellow 


, 

200 


0 14 

5 

L11. 

Cardboards Green 

• 

. 

200 

j> 

0 14 

5 
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Class of 
paper. 


Quality of paper. 


Quantity. Price. 


Miscella¬ 
neous pa- 
per for 
binding. 


[ 


Blotting 

paper. 

Writing 

paper. 





£ s. 

d. 

1. Marble Crown size 

, , 

4 Reams 

2 16 

0 

2. Marble slate coloured 

Imperial 




size 

. 

10 „ 

8 19 

2 




180 6 

9 

Blotting Paper Ford . 

• 

33 „ 

264 0 

0 

1. “ Luna ” Bond Paper, 

Medium . 

30 „ 

247 8 

0 

2. Cream Wove 7 lbs. 


1,009 „ 

2,600 (. 

0 

3, Cream Wove 14 lbs. 

. 

200 „ 

1,000 O 

0 


Enclosure III. 

Letter No. .1476 of 1938, dated the 7th February, 1933, from the Assistant 
Director of Industries, Sind, Karachi to the Government of Sind, 
General Department, Karachi. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 853-R/88, dated the 20th 
January, 1938, calling for my report on the copy of extract of letter No. 19, 
dated the 5th January, 1938, from the Secretary, Tariff Board, Poona, I 
have the honour to state as under: — 

1. There are no such mills in this Province. 

2. Does not arise. 

3. (a) In Sind thero are good quantities of rice husks, otc., available 
and these could bo utilized for manufacture of straw-boards. 

( b) Also there are quantities of waste paper from Government Depart¬ 
ments and if a survey of this was made it is possible that thoro would bo 
sufficient raw material for a paper mill. 

4. No hydro-electric schemo have yet come into existence and investiga¬ 
tions arc being made for a generating schemo by Public Works Department 
(Electrical Engineer Department). 

5. As no person have yet come forward to start a paper mill granting 
concessions or direct financial aid has not been considered. 


(18) Government of Bombay. 

A.— Written. 

(a) Letter No. 8485-IT-D, dated the 2nd March, 1938, from 'the Government 
of Bombay, General Department, Bombay. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 19 and 48, dated the 5th January 
and 10th January, 1938, respectively, T am directed to forward herewith 
copies of (i) a letter from the Superintendent, Government Printing and 
Stationery, Bombay, No. A. B. 3476, dated the 8th February, 1938 and 
its accompaniments and (ii) a letter from the Director of Industries 
No. I, C. 134-2510, dated the 25th February, 1938, which furnish the 
information required by you. The comments of the Government of Bombay 
on tho points raised in the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board wall 
be forwarded at a later date. Four spare copies of this letter and its 
accompaniments arc enclosed herewith, as desired. 
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-Enclosure 1. 

Latter No. A. B. 3476 of 1937-38, dated the 8th February, 1938, from the 
Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, Bombay, to the 
Government of Bombay, General Department, Bombay. 

Subject: — Regarding purchase of paper—Porf-ign as well as Indian-made. 

With reference to G. M., G. D., No. 8485-II-D, dated the 19th January, 
1938, I have the honour to forward herewith two statements marked “ A " 
and “ D ” on the subject referred to and to report as under: — 

Statement “ A ” relates to the Indian manufactured papers, while 
statement “B” refers to the Foreign manufactured papers (1) obtained 
through the Director General of Stores, London and also (2) those purchased 
locally. 



Statement showing the quantities and mines of Indian Manufactured papers of different hinds purchased during the last six years, viz., 1931-32 to 1933-37. 
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Statement stowing the quantities and values of foreign manufactured papers of different kinds purchased from local firms and also obtained through the 

Director General of Stores, London, during the last six years, via., 1931-32 to 1935 - 37 . 
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Enclosure 2. 

(a) Letter No. I. C. 131-2510, dated the 25th February, 1988, from the 
Director of Industries, Bombay, to the Government of Bombay, General 
Department, Bombay. 

With reference to Government endorsement, General Department, 
No. 8435-II-D, dated the 19th January, 1938, I have the honour to give 
below the information required by the Tariff Board in paragraph 3 of their 
letter, dated the 5th January, 1938 : 

(1) There are 4 paper mills in the Bombay Presidency. There are no 

paper pulp mills in the Presidency at present. As far as this 
Department is aware, no paper mill or paper pulp mill is 
projected so far other than those 4 existing at present. 

(2) Out of these 4 existing mills, 3 mills are working. Out of these 

3, one came into existence after 1931-32. It is doubtful if the 
mill, which is not working at present, will resume work in the 
very near future. 

(3) The areas in which bamboos are available in sufficient quantities 

to meet the needs of a paper or paper pulp mill are situated, 
in the Kalinadi Valley and the Gangavali Valley in the North 
Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency. Suitable grass in 
sufficient quantity has not so far been reported to have been 
found in this Presidency for the production of paper pulp. 

(4) No hydro-electric or other electric power development schemes 

have come into existence or are in contemplation which are 
likely to assist the opening of a new mill. 

(5) Except for buying of paper requirements of the Government from 

the paper mills in the Presidency, no assistance has been given 
to any mill in tho form of concessions or direct financial aid. 


(b) Letter No. I. C. 1311966(1. dated the 22nd March, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries , Bombay. 

When I gave my evidence before tho Tariff Board on Tuesday, the 
15th March 1938, the Board wanted to know the names of the important 
species of bamboos found in abundance in this Presidency. The species in 
question are follows : — 

(1) Bambusa arundinacea; 

(2) Dendrocalamus strictus. 


(c) Letter No. 8135-fI-D , dated the 27th April, 1938, from the Government 
of Bombay , General Department, Bombay. 

With reference to your letter, No. 48, dated the 19th January, 1938, 
and in continuation of this Department letter Tso. 8435-IT-D, dated the 
2nd March, 1938, I am directed to state that the Government of Bombay 
have no remarks to offer on the detailed questionnaire .issued by the Tar iff 
Board in so far as it relates to the paper manufacturing concerns. 

2. The information called for in your letter No. 176, dated the 10th 
February, 1938, will be forwarded to you as soon as possible. 


(d) Letter No. 8135-H-D, dated the 11th May, 1938, from the Government 
of Bombay, General Department, Bombay. 

With reference to your letter. No. 176, dated the 10th February, 1938, 
and subsequent express letter, No. 434, dated the 21st April, 1938, I am 
directed to forward herewith a note relating to the condition of TIand-mado 
Paper Industry in the ' Bombay Province for the information of J ' T ari£f 
Board. 
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Hand-made Taper Industry. 

The hand-made paper industry is one of the oldest industries of the 
Province of Bombay. The manufacture of hand-made paper was, as a 
matter of policy, encouraged by the past rulers, and so it was at one time 
a flourishing industry. The chief centres of hand-made paper in the past 
were: (1) Roje, (2) Ahmedabad, (3) Erandol, (4) Junnar, (5) Nasik, (6) 
Poona, (7) Bijapur, (8) Gokak and (9) Talikot. Since the coming of the 
machine-made paper, the hand-made paper industry has dwindled down 
and out of more than 1,000 families that were engaged in the manufacture 
of paper, some 60 or 70 years ago, there are at present only 13 or 14 
families which are hardly able to eke out a living from this industry. At 
present hand-made paper is made at Ahmedabad, Erandol in the East 
Khandesh District and Junnar in the Poona District. 

Formerly hand-made paper was made from jute or gunny bags as well 
as from waste paper; but at present almost all the hand-made paper is 
produced from, waste paper and press cuttings. The method of making paper 
from waste paper and press cuttings is as follows: — 

The paper from the old account books, waste paper from the various 
offices and press cuttings are mixed in a certain fixed proportion and then 
torn up into small pieces. The pieoes are then mixed with water and 
rubbed on a rough concrete surface by hand till they become a mass of damp 
pulp. The pulp is taken to a place where there is water and put into a 
cotton cloth and washed. After washing, the pulp is mixed with country 
soap and washed a second time. At some places, especially Ahmedabad, they 
use bleaching powder for bleaching the pulp. The pulp is then suspended 
in a large quantity of water in concrete vats and lifted on bamboo screens. 
The wet papers so obtained are then dried by fixing them on the wall 
with the help of a special broom. When the papers are dried they are 
given to women folk for finishing purposes. The finishing consists in the 
application of a sizing material on both sides of the paper. The sizing 
material consists mostly of a paste made out of cooked cereal flour. After 
the application of the size the papers are dried and after drying, the papers 
are again transferred to another batch of women workers for glazing 
purposes. The operation of glazing is carried out by rubbing the paper 
by means of a piece of smooth glass roller or a smooth granite stone. If 
the paper is to be used for blotting purposes it is not sized or glazed. 

The total value of paper produced in the Province at present is estimated 
at about Rs. 10,000 per year. The hand-made paper industry of this 
Province is at present in a bad condition. Due to the policy of the present 
Government and tendency at present of the public to buy hand-made paper, 
the condition of the hand-made paper workers is slightly improving 
as they are able to sell more paper than they used to do some 2 or 3 
years ago. The Government of Bombay have under consideration schemes 
for the encouragement and improvement of the industry. 



Evidence of Mr. P. B. ADVANI, Director of Industrie!, Dr. M. S. 
PATEL, Industrial Chemist, and Mr. J. A. NEALE, 
Superintendent of Government Printing 
and Stationery, on Tuesday, the 
ISth March, 1938. 


B — Oral. 

President .•—The first question is about the quality of Indian paper. 
Do you think that the quality has improved in the la3t six yoarB? 

Mr. Neale. —Yes, 

President. —Are you satisfied with tho quality nowadays P 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

President. —Tho quality turned out by different mills varios a good doal. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

President. —We understand they rather divide up tho Government 
contracts. 

Mr. Neale. —That has been tho policy up to tho moment. I am not 
giving any secrets away, but there is a possibility that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment might givo more of their orders to the mills in the Bombay Presidency, 
but that is of course confidential. 

President. —Your main purchases aro badamiP 

Mr. Neale. —Badami, white printing and a cortain amount of Azure 
Laid. 

President. —That is not very much. 

Af r. Neale. —No. 

President. —Cream Laid, Cream Wove and Duplicating paper, 

Mr. Neale. —White printing and Badami are tho big items. 

President. —You are getting a cortain amount of cartridgeP 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

President. —Is it Drawing Cartridge? 

Mr. Neale. —It is white cartridge. 

President. —It is only a small quantityP 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

President. —The cartridge paper is not a good quality. 

Mr. Neale. —It is a good cartridgo paper. It is not a drawing cartridge, 
and that of course is not produced by the Bombay Presidency, but elsewhere. 

President. —Do you get your badami white or coloured? 

Mr. Neale. —Badami coloured, wc have two qualities, superior and 
inferior. Tt is a question of prioe. 

President. —You havo given up buying blotting paper in the last year. 

Mr. Neale .—That again is likely to bo altered. The Indian made 
blotting paper that had been used for the last two years was not considered 
satisfactory and there wore some complaints. So we went in for the English 
blotting. Wo havo probably tho same amount of complaint moroly because 
of tho cheap quality. As far as I can soo the present market rate for 
blotting paper is Rs. 31 a roam. Tho expensive quality of Indian made 
blotting is Rs. 14 a ream. 

President. —In the boaters they havo special cutters. It wants a special 
preparation. 

Mr. Neale. —Indian quality is suitable for ordinary ubb. 
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President.' —As regards imports, strawboards in the principal item. 
Next to that comes packing and a certain amount of creamwove. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes for writing. They are used for writing judgments, more 
or less permanent documents. 

President. —Where do you get that fromp 

Mr. Neale.—From the D. G. of Stores, London. We shall in future 
always purchase from the Indian mills. 

President. —Have you bought any Indian Btrawboards? 

Mr. Neale. 1 —We went into a contract for next year. We did purchaso 
two years ago anti it was extremely unsatisfactory. The sample supplied 
this year compared very very favourably with the imported ones. 

President.— Where does that come from? 

Mr. Neale. —From Saharanpur. The quality is extremely good. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You buy tlio whole of Bombay Government’s require¬ 
ments ? 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Do you buy any hand-made paper? 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What do you think of the quality of hand-made paper? 

Mr. Neale. —What exactly you mean by quality? 

Mr. Rahimtoula.- I mean how did the paper stand ink and durability 
campared to machine made papers. How many tons of these paper have 
you bought? 

Mr. Neale. Only a few reams for note papers and demi-official letter 
papers. There is a prospect that the use of that paper will increase in 
the future. Personally I don't like it. As a printer I would never like 
to use it. 

President.—- What is it mainly made of? 

Mr. Neale. —Waste paper rags. It is so difficult to say what it is 
made of. 

President. —It is made use for for writing. 

Mr. Neale. Yes, but I have some samples to-day which is somowbat 
an improvement on the qualities. 

President. —Where do they come from? 

Mr. Neale. —Junnar, Poona District. I am buying a small quantity. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Before you place an order in Tndia, do you give any 
particular specification ? 

Mr. Neale. —Wo generally get a sample. We say we want paper to that 
sample. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —To a particular specification. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Do they have specially to make it? 

Mr. Neale.—Yea. Sometimes they may have in stock another paper 
similar to that which they might ask us to substitute. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —T find that between the price quoted to you and 
tho price they have been able to realise in the market there is a difference 
of two to three pios per lb. I want tb know whether they are making 
special kinds of papers. In that case they may be incurring extra expendi¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Neale. —It is not an usual markot specification, something special. 
Government supplies are a little better than the usual market supplies. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Have you bought hand-made paper from outside India. 

Mr. Neale. —lb is a very good paper. It is a very expensive paper. That 
is mainly used for High Court forms, Official Deceivers’ forms. All docu¬ 
ments have to be permanent. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is more or less like parchment paper. 

Mr. Neale. —It is not a parchment paper. It is more or less a permanent 
papor, an expensive hand-made paper. 

Mr. Advani. —Hand-made paper is made from wastepaper, whereas hand¬ 
made paper which he imports is made from waste linen. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is definitely an expensive paper. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes, what is called a permanent paper. It lasts for a 
very long time. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Can wo generally say, that the papers imported by 
your Government are those that are not manufactured in India P 

Mr. Neale. —Up till recently yes, but the policy now is to try and find 
suitable substitutes for them and that is being tried now. For every paper 
that I want I have Government orders to the effect that I must endeavour 
to find a similar paper in India, if not something which we consider would 
be a substitute for it. For instance for kraft paper we use Indian made 
brown paper. I brought to the notice of the Government the difference 
between tho two in respect of strength. T don’t consider it as a suitable 
substitute for kraft, but then Government might say in order to encourage 
tho Indian industries, we have got to use it, though from my point of 
view or the technical point of view, it is not a good substitute. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —We have also seen the samples of brown and kraft. 
There is a marked difference between the two. 

Mr. Neale. —Quite. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I suppose the system is to invito tendersP 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Thoy give you the price at which they are able to 
deliver. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —And they deliver them in Bombay. 

Mr. Neale.. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It docs not matter by whom it is delivered. It may 
be delivered by any of the existing mills. 

Mr. Neale. —We make a contract with the members. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With the Association? 

Mr. Neale. —With the individual mills. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do they tender individually? 

Mr, Neale. —They all quote the same price, but I deal with the indivi¬ 
dual mills, but the contract price covers free delivery at my place. 

President. —It might make a difference. 

Mr. Neale. —I ask them to quote a price free delivery. 

President. —You speak of four paper mills in the Bombay Presidency, 
i.e., the Deccan Paper Mills—2, Guzerat Paper Mills—1. Which is the 
fourth ono? 

Mr. Advani. —Girgaum Paper mills. 

President. —It was actually working when 1 saw in January. 

Mr. Advani. —YeB. 

President. —¥here is no other paper mill ? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President. —That only makes certain boards for ginning presses. 

Dr. Patel. —They make all kinds of packing sheets. They may sometimes 
make brown paper. They don’t work all tho year round. 

President—An regards raw material you say that bamboo is available 
in sufficient quantities in North Kauara District. 

Mr. Advani. —Wo hope to have a survey mado in order to know definitely 
the quantity of bamboo which 'will be available annually for pulp making 
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and the number of years for which the same will be available. At 
present so far as our information goes, we feel that enough quantity is 
available, but that is subject to a specific, survey which we expect to make 
during tho year. 

President. —For a paper mill or pulp mill? 

Mr. Advani. —For a pulp mill leading to a paper mill. We hope to 
have a survey made of the bamboos available or rather the quantity of 
bamboos available per year and the number of years for which these 
quantities will be available. We will then sec which of the processes for 
the manufacture of pulp can bo economically adopted aitl whether it would 
be economical to have a factory established for making pulp and if so 
in which part of the Bombay Presidency. 

President. —If it goes to be a pulp mill, how would the pulp be utilised P 

Mr. Advani. —For making paper. 

President. —Where ? 

Mr. Advani. —At present practically in all the mills paper is made from 
waste paper and from rags. 

President. —We have got all the information. You would supply pulp 
to the Deccan Paper Mills and possibly tho Guzerat Paper Mills, is that 
the idea? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. Also possibly at the pulp mill there may be a paper 
section. 

President. —Is it the intention of tho Government to run a paper mill 
by themselves? 

Mr. Advani. —I would not say that. At present nothing has boon 
decided. Wo are going to carry out this investigation and if our investiga¬ 
tion shows that it is an economic proposition, it will be time for us to 
consider the matter further. Government may start tho factory or they 
may consider the question of giving some financial help either by purchase 
of some shares or otherwise to a private party willing to start a pulp mill. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Can you give us an approximate idea when the Govern¬ 
ment are likely to formulate their views? How long will the survey takeP 

Mr. Advani. —There exists a provision in the budget for this investigation. 
That budget is before tho Legislature. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Suppose it is passed? 

Mr. Adixini. —If it is passed, we hope to complete this preliminary 
investigation during the coming financial year. 

Afr. Rahimtoola. —That is by 31st March, 1939. 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. The Chief Conservator of Forests will actually 
earry out the survey and we will have a large quantify of the bamboo 
railed to the Dehra Dun Institute. Wo have made arrangements with the 
Dehra Dun Institute to make pulp out of that and let us know the cost 
of making pulp from our bamboo. Then we will go into the question of 
railway freight and other factors and see at what cost pulp can be manu¬ 
factured in our area. 

President. —What are the species of bamboo in that area? Can you 
tell me? 

Mr. Advani. —I shall supply the information later. 

President. —You are no doubt aware that the Mysore Government is 
putting up a mill at Bhadravati. That will to some extent compete in 

your area. 

Mr. Advani. —It may. On the other hand I think there is great scope. 
The total quantities which will be produced by Mysore and in our factory, 
are fairly limited. 

President. —I am not thinking of the supply of bamboo. I o,m thinking 
of the marketing of paper. The mill in North Kanaru would bo more or 
less competing with Mysore. 


5 
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Mr. Ad mini. —I will not say that we will have a pulp mill definitely at 
Kariara. It id a 'matter for consideration whether it cannot be established 
anywhere else nearer the consuming centre. It is a matter which has to 
he gone into whether it is more economic from the point of view of 
availability of raw material and sale of pulp to establish a mill at the 
place where bamboo is available or at some other place where pulp will be 
actually consumed, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is too early to say anything definite, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes that is one of the points to be investigated. 

President. —You don’t think that there is sufficient grass available. 

Mr. Advani. —Our present information is that it is not available. 

President. —The Gujorat Paper Mills which I visited the other day 
informed us yesterday that they hoped to get sufficient quantities of bamboo. 
At any rate, they are investigating the possibility or ratffer the probability 
in the Surat area. Do you know anything about the supply available 
there ? 

Dr. Patel. —In that area we have two Indian States, viz., Banda and 
Dharampur. There is also the Baroda State near by. In the forests of 
those States they have bamboos but we do not know at what price they 
will be able to get it. 

President. —The Mills gave us the price and also said that they would 
be able to get it within a radius of about 45 to 46 miles. 

Dr. Patel. —They have extended the railway line during the last 4 years. 
They may have to transport it for about 15 to 1© miles and then they can 
rail it from there, transhipping at Bilimora on the main line. 

Mr. Advani. —That also has not been investigated fully. 

Dr. Patel. —It was investigated about 16 years ago by Mr. Raitt and 
he made a mention of it. T think one company was, actually formed on 
that basis and then of course, it did not materialise 

President.— Who were the managing agents? 

Dr. Pafel .—It was sponsored by men like the late Sir Lallubbai Samaldas. 
There was also a scheme in North Canara in which the a well-known firm 
in Bombay, were interested. 

President.— Clan you give us some information about the hand-mado 
paper, where it is manufactured and so on? 

Mr. Advani. —At present in the Bombay Presidency, one of the principal 
centres of manufacture is Junnar in the Poona District'. 

President. —Is that the only place where it is manufactured? 

Dr. Patel. —There are three places Where paper is manufactured by 
hand viz., Ahmedabad, Erandol in the East Khande'sh District and Junnar 
There are altogether 14 hand-made paper makers. 

Mr. Advani. —The total number of places in which paper was originally 
made by hand in the Presidency was much larger than the three we have 
mentioned. Then paper was being made in the Southern Division, in the 
Central Division and also in the Northern Division, that is, in all the 
three Divisions of the Presidency. At present the industry is found only 
in the three places which we have just mentioned, viz., Ahmedabad, Erandol 
and Junnar. I sent Dr. Patel recently to look round and I iave myself 
been to Junnar. 

President. —How many people are there employed? 

Mr. Advani. —I don’t think that there would be more than 6 houses in 
Junnar. Taking 4 or 5 members per house or family, the total number 
would bo about 30 people. It is therefore that Mr. Neale is. not able to 
get any large quantity of hand-made paper so far as this Presidency Is 
concerned. We have under consideration the question of helping hand¬ 
made paper workers partly by the purchase of such papers as are available, 
partly by technical demonstrations and partly $lso by financial assistance 
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in the form of giving improved appliances to workers. It is intended that 
we will give this assistance to the industry not only in those three plaices 
which we have mentioned but also possibly in some other centres where the 
industry does not exist any longer but where it did exist and where it may 
be revived amongst the people who practised this industry before. 

President —How many people are employed in the other places men¬ 
tioned by you? 

Dr. Patel.—It is very difficult to say. There are 14 establishments t> 
establishments in Junnar, 6 in Erandol and 2 in Ahmedabad, If you take 
an average of 4 to 5 people per establishment, it would be about 70 people 
in all. 

President. —What is the quantity of paper produced? Have you any 
idea? 

Mr. Advani. —Approximately the value is I think about Rs. 10,000 per 
year. This figure cannot be very definite. 

Dr. Patel. —I think in Ahmedabad they produce about Rs. 4,000 worth 
of paper. 

President. —The Guirat Paper Mills are actually making hand-made 
paper. 

Mr. Advani. —I am talking of cottage workers. 

President. —Is the material used only waste paper? 

Dr. Patel. —At present, yes. Formerly they were making it from gunny- 
bags and partly from waste paper. 

President. —Now it is only waste paper. 

Dr. Patel. —The cost of pounding has gone up. Generally they buy 
old account books which their forefathers supplied to those people. Ordi¬ 
narily it takes about 15 or 16 years for the account hooks to come back. 
These people go and sell the paper and at the same time bring back old 
account books at a very low rate from the same people to whom they sell 
the hand-made paper. 

President. —Ho they generally use hand-made paper for account books? 

Dr. Patel. —Yes, for account books. In Erandol, they make paper in a 
certain season and when the monsoon comes, they go and sell paper. When 
they sell it, they bring back old account books which they turn into new 
paper again. 

Mr. Advani. —A certain quantity of ordinary waste paper is also used. 
That is one of the directions in which we intend helping viz., in the 
distribution of Government waste paper free. 

President. —At present the paper is going round and round. 

Mr. Advani.—Yes, and it deteriorates. 

President. —Have you ever thought of supplying any other material 
for the use of these workers? I ask this question because a suggestion has 
been made that possibly in some central pulp factory pulp might made and 
sent out for the manufacture of hand-made paper as a cottage industry. 

Mr. Advani.— The difficulty arises there that some people claim that 
if pulp made in a central factory is the principal material used, the paper 
turned out of that ceases to be hand-made paper. 

President. —What about waste paper? 

Mr. Advani. —They are not prepared to carry their argument to that 
extent. 

President. —Is it not a concession to wastepaper? 

Mr. Advani. —I do not follow their reasoning. But at present we have 
not under consideration the question of supplying pulp from a central 
factory to hand paper makers. 

President. —You might say that paper manufactured out of bamboo or 
grass pulp is more indigenous than wastepaper which might have come from 
foreign countries. 

0 A 
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Mr. Advani. —Quite so. 

President. —Do you think that it is only a question of using waste paper? 

Mr. Advani. —At present, that is the position. 

Dr. Patel. —They are of course trying to make pulp by digesting grass, 
old hemp, etc., but I don’t think that they will be able to do it economically. 

President. —Do you mean that they are making some sort of chemical 
pulp? 

Dr. Patel. —They are making that pulp and finding it difficult. They 
can only go on like that where the question of economics is not one of 
importance. 

Mr. Advani. —So far as hand-made paper is concerned, mechanical pulp 
is not used. It is not intended to supply pulp from a central factory. At 
present the intension is to supply wastepaper. 

President. —They simply damp it and knead it up. 

Mr. Advani. —That is all. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How do yon arrive at this figure of Rs, 10,000? 

Mr. Advani. —That is merely based upon an estimate prepared by us. 

Mr. Bah.irntoola .— You must have valued it in some way. 

Mr. Advani. That is so. Mr. Neale would be able to give you the 
prices. 

Mr. Neale. — It is Rs. 10 a ream of 480 sheets. 

President. —It is rather expensive. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It will be over Rs. 500. 

Mr. Neale.-—1 have asked them to give me a ream of 24 lbs. They say 
that they cannot do it. Obviously they cannot do it to any standard. 

President. —Have they got cutting machines? 

Dr. Patel. —No. They cut it by hand. They polish it also by hand. It 
is a laborious process. One family makes the paper and sends it to the 
womenfolk in the next house where they apply sizing and hang it on 
strings tied to walls for drying. After drying, it goes to a third house 
where the womenfolk rub it with a stone and glaze it. 

Mr. Neale. —When they come to sell, I cannot always purchase the stuff 
which is made in the Presidency. A certain percentage is made outside 
the Presidency. 

Mr. Advani. —A certain amount comes from the Hyderabad State, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does it come from Hyderabad Deccan? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, from Daulatabad. Probably in Doulatabad there are 
about 70 families. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is about 500 or 600 people are employed. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Do they also use waste paper? 

Dr. Patel. —Yes, and old account books. 

Mr. Advani. —That is the only possibility for them. In England or 
Scotland I understand, pulp is supplied from a Central Factory and hand¬ 
made paper is made out of that. 

President. —That suggestion was made to us elsewhere as a possibility. 
That is why I mentioned it. 

Mr. Advani. —The present difficulty i&tthat it is not considered as hand¬ 
made paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Government can not make up their mind until they 
know about the future of the pulp industry. 

Mr, Advani. — It is under consideration. 
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P resident.- —Another difficulty about the central factory is the cost of 
transport to different centres which might be expensive. 

Mr, Advani. —Arrangements could be made for the supply of pulp from 
existing paper factories. For instance, if this suggestion were accepted, 
one could possibly make arrangements with the Deccan Paper Mills in 
Poona to supply pulp to Junnar. I don’t think that the Mills would seriously 
object to that. As a matter of fact, when I was talking to them, they 
said that they would render such help as they could. But then there has 
been this difficulty whether they could be helped in that way or not. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The class of paper that they make is white writing. 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Any kind of blotting paper? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes a certain amount of blotting paper. At present I 
think we art? using hand-made paper for D.O. letters. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Can you supply us with samples ? 

Mr. Neale. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We have also received certain samples hand made 
papers in Lucknow. 

Mr. Advani. —You wish the price to he marked? 

Mr.. Bahimtoola. —Yes, if it is possible. 
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'(17) Letter No. %311 — 66-VII, dated the Slat January, 1938, from the 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar , Commerce and 
Industry Department, Nagpur. 

I am directed by the Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
refer to your letter No. 19, dated the 5th January, 1938, on the subject 
noted above and to say that this Government obtains its supply of paper 
through the Controller of Printing and Stationery and there is no paper 
or paper pulp industry in this province. 


(18) Letter No. 596 — II'J-VU, dated the 18th February, 1938, from the 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, Commerce and 
Industry Department, Nagpur. 

Subject .‘—Protection of thf. Bamboo paper and paper pulp industries. 

I am directed by the Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
refer to your letter No. 48, dated the 10th January, 1938, on the subject 
noted above and to say that this Government has no comments to make on 
the questionnaires issued by the Tariff Board. 


(19) Letter No. 857—66-VI1, dated the 9th March, 1938, from the 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, Commerce and 
Industry Department, Nagpur. 

Subject .-—Hand-made paper industry. 

I am directed by the Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
refer to your letter No. 176, dated the 10th February, 1938, on the subject 
noted above and to say that hand-made paper is not manufactured in this 
province on a commercial scale at present. It is, however, manufactured 
at the All-India Village Industries Association, Wardha, for training 
Students in the art of making paper by hand. 


(20) Letter No. 98-11 / 38 — 6, dated the 25th February, 1938, from the 
Government of Madras, Development Department, Madras. 

Tariff Board —Enquiry—Paper and paper pulp industry'—Protection, 

With reference to your letter No, 176, dated the 10th February, 1938, 
I am directed to enclose a copy of letter No. 827-A./38, dated the 19th 
February, 1938, from the Director of Industries, Madras, giving information 
regarding the condition of hand-made paper in the Madras Presidency. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of letter from the Director of Industries, No. 827-A./38, dated the 

19th February, 1938. 

Position of hand-made paper industry in the Madras Presidency- 
Information required by the Tariff Board in regard to—Submitting— 
Reference Government Endorsement No. 98-11/38—5, dated the 16th 
February, 1938. 

The manufacture of rough paper was formerly carried on at Nyamadala, 
a village 15 miles from Rharamavaram in the Anantapur District. The 
industry is said to have been in a flourishing condition at one time when 
there was a demand for the paper from Bellary. The industry declined 
gradually, however, and died out some twenty years ago. It was resuscitated 
about ’6 or 17 years ago by a Bellary merchant who made advance? to the 
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worker.?, but after a time the merchant finding no sales for the paper gave 
up the business. An attempt was again made in 1!)20 by the Anantapur 
District Co-operative Bank to revive the industry by advancing a loan of 
Rs. 100 to the workers and contracting with them to purchase paper at 
Rs. 2 per 10 dozens of double foolscap size. After the contract was finished, 
no further work was given and the attempt to revive the industry seems to 
have been abandoned, probably because the hand-made paper was unable 
to compete with the machine made product. 

2. So far as information is available, hand-made paper is now produced 
in this presidency only at Amanjikarai. near Poonamalle where hand-made 
paper is made by two brothers, named (i) Angamuthu Mudaliar, and (ii) 
Govinda Mudaliar, in two separate establishments. The production of 
hand-made paper is about 32 tons a year. It is understood that the manufac¬ 
turing cost per ream of paper is Ra. 2-0-3 and that the selling price is 
Rs. 2-4. Thick boards are also being produced at Amanjikarai by four 
partners, namely Varadarajulu Naidp, Manicka Naicker, Parthasarathy 
Naidu and Naduraju Mudaliar. The production of boards is about 134 tons 
a year. The Amanjikarai paper makers do not seem to be very optimistic 
in regard to the prospects of increasing the trade in. hand-made paper, hut 
they are unwilling to abandon this age long and hereditary industry. 

3. The methods of manufacture followed at Amanjikarai are crude. 
Packing boards for the hook-binders and rough sheets of paper for use in 
Elementary schools for copy writing are produced. The raw material is 
waste paper which is soaked in water in large brick tanks and allowed to 
soak for a day or two. When the material is sufficiently soft it is removed 
from the tanks and laid on the ground in a heap so as to allow water to 
drain off. Then the operator tramples on the heap with his legs until the 
mass becomes homogeneous and soft like pulp. The pulp is then taken to 
pits in the floor of the paper making room where the lumps are thoroughly 
mixed with water atld agitated with ft bamboo stick. The frame on which 
the sheet is made consists of a gauge of brass wire tied to a framo of bamboo 
sticks and over this another bamboo stick frame is placed. Holding the frame 
with both his hands, the paper maker dips the sieve into the vat containing 
the paper pulp and lifts it as quickly as possible removing with the sieve some 
pulp and water. The water drains itself off as the sieve is lifted and placed 
on the vat with a stick underneath.the sieve and over the vat in order to pre¬ 
vent the sieve from falling into the latter. The paper maker also presses the 
water out by placing a thick and rough cloth over the sheet and rolling over it 
a stick in order to enable the water to drain quicker. The whole mould is 
then inverted with the sheet on so that the rough cloth will be bottom most 
and then thp sheet over it, then the wire gauge and finally the frame. The 
frame is removed, and then the wire gauge leaving the cloth and the sheet 
over the pile of sheets made previously. When all these sheets are ready 
they are taken to a press and the water inside is slowly pressed out. As 
the pressure is released, each sheet is removed and left to dry in the open 
sun. When the sheet is dry, a brush is taken and thick conjee from boiled 
rice is smeared over the sheet and passed through a set of two rollers 
working under pressure. The second side is then smeared similarly with 
conjee and again passed through the rollers and then finally dried. The 
paper makers at Amanjikarai, have also a cutting machine of crude design 
and the edges of the sheet are cut to the sizes required. The paper is then 
ready for the market. 

4. The method of converting waste paper into pulp as followed at 
Amanjikarai is crude and one of the needs is to devise a cheap method of 
converting the wet and soaked waste, paper into pulp in a form of pug 
mill, As regards the raw material, proper sorting of the paper should be 
provided for. The waste papers that are at present used are of various 
kinds and of different colours, and as these are not sorted, the resulting 
colour of the pulp is a dirty ash grey and it does not take any colour. If 
the cuttings could be sorted and the colours separated, each coloured waste 
could be manufactured into sheets of different colours and better prices 
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would be realised. If a pug mill was introduced, the resultant pulp would 
be more homogenous and the texture of the paper would therefore be better. 
.Another defect in the manufacture is in tha mixing of the pulp before the 
sheet is made. As the bamboo sticks in use do not give a uniform consistency, 
the sheets vary in thickness whilst a single sheet is often of different 
thicknesses. This difficulty could perhaps be overcome by designing a suitable 
paddle wheel for fixing at the bottom of the vat. Another defect is in the 
method of adding water and pulp to the vat whilst making the sheets. As 
every sheet is taken out, some quantity of pulp is removed from the vat 
along with the water that is in the sheet. One feature of the work at 
Amanjikarai is that the sheets are passed through rollers whereas in some 
hand paper making centres in other parts of India the polishing is done by 
rubbing the paper surface with a stone. The set of rollers in use is not, 
however, sufficiently strong and heavy to permit of a good polish being given 
to the paper. If the rollers were increased to five in number, the polish 
would he better provided that the quality of the pulp was improved and 
uniformly beaten or milled and ground into a uniform paste. 

5. In short, if the hand-made paper industry at Amanjikarai is to be 
Carried on more efficiently the following steps require to be taken: — 

(i) the introduction of a pug mill in order to enable better and more 
uniform pulp to be produced, 

(ii) the introduction of hand operated paddle wheels to he used in the 
vats as agitators, 

(iii) the calendering machine should consist of at least five heavy 

rollers, 

(iv) the waste paper should be sorted according to colour, 

(v) other raw materials such as ropes and cotton waste should be used 
in the mixings, 

(vi) sizing materials such as rosin size or menthi paste should be used 

as a binding material in the manufacture of the pulp, 

(vii) a small quantity of china clay could usefully be employed in order 

to obtain a better polish. 

6. There would appear to be some scope for the development of the 
hand-made paper industry provided that it is organized and run on more 
efficient lines, though further investigation is required into the economics of 
manufacture. Proposals are under the consideration of Government for the 
deputation of 10 students to Wardha for training in hand-made paper. 
Mr. T. Venkajeo of R.ajahimmdry, who is an authority on the subject of 
hand-made paper, proposes to take up the question of the development 
of the industry at Bajahmundry and it is his intention, I believe, to apply to 
Government for financial assistance. Mr. Venkajee considers that with the 
aid of suitable hand operated mechanical appliances it should be possible 
to manufacture hand-mado paper comparable in quality to that made in 
other countries, but no information is available as to the cost at which he 
expects to produce hand-made paper which will stand a reasonable chance 
of competing in the market with the machine made product. 


(21) Letter No. 98-11/88 — 11, dated the 86th March, 1938, from the 
Government of Madras , Development Department, Madras. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter No. 19, dated the 5th 
January, 1938, I am directed to enclose a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Madras, giving the information required by the Tariff Board. 
Four spare copies are also enclosed. Information called for by the Board 
in paragraph 2 of the above letter will be furnished later. 

2. I am to say for the information of the Tariff Board that the “ Sabai ” 
grass (ischoetnum angustifolium) of North India, is not identical with the 
thatch grass or elephant grass found in the Madras Presidency and that it is 
not available in South India in any commercial quantity, 
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Enclosure. 

Copy of letter from, the Director of Industries, No. 281-A. / 38, elated the 

22nd February, 1938. 

Tariff Board—Enquiry—Papkii and paper pulp industry—Protection- 

Continuance. 

In paragraph 3 of their letter No. 19, dated the 5th January, 1938, the 
Tariff Board have called for detailed information on the following points: — 

2. (1) Number of paper and paper-pulp mills existing or projected. 

Tlio only paper mill in the Madras Presidency is the Andhra Paper Mill 
at Rajuhmundry. The productive capacity of the mill was formerly only 
four tons of paper per day and as this did not represent an economic output, 
it was decided to remodel the whole factory so as to raise the productive 
capacity to ten tons of paper per day in the first instance and if this unit 
proved to be a success, to instal another paper machine and auxiliary plant 
so as to raise the capacity of the mill to a minimum of 20 tons of paper per 
day. The pulp section, which was found to be insufficient for a regular and 
economic production of ten tons of pulp per day has also been remodelled, 
whilst new chippers, a spare digester, new washing machines and washing 
tanks, stuff chests, and a new bleaching machine have been installed. The 
original recovery plant has also been removed and replaced by a new sulphate 
recovery plant. A rapid filtration plant has also, it is understood, been 
installed. The starting of the mill has been delayed by an accident 
to the main engine and it has been decided to replace the engine 
by a new turbine and boiler sufficient for the generation of the power and 
steam required for the operation of, and processing in, the mill. The erection 
of the turbine is expected to he finished by the end of March. 

3. (2) Whether the existing mills are working or not, or are likely to 
resume working if they have stopped. 

The Andhra Paper Mill has not yet started working and information is 
not available as to when it is proposed to start it though in all probability 
this will be in the course of a month or two. 

4. (3) Areas in which bamboo, grass or other materials are available in 
sufficient quantities to meet the needs of a paper or paper-pulp mill, 

A statement furnished by the Chief Conservator of Forests showing the 
areas in which bamboo and grass are available in sufficient quantities within 
economic reach of a possible mill site is enclosed. 

5. (4) Whether hydro-electric or other electric power development schemes 
have come into existence or are in contemplation which would assist the 
opening of new mills. 

The development of the Mettur hydro-electric project has opened up the 
possibility of the establishment of a paper mill at Mettur and an investigation 
undertaken by the Forest Department in 1932 indicated that a secure supply 
of bamboo exists in the Mettur area and that the fundamental problem of 
getting the supply to a mill there would not present insuperable 
difficulty. The Foresf Economist and Paper and Pulp Expert, Dehra 
Dun, who examined the reconnaissance report of the Conservator of 
Forests, Working Plans Circle, suggested that a start could he made with a 
paper mill at Mettur with an annual output of about 4,000 tons of writing 
and printing papers, but that this output should be doubled as early as 
practicable. They reported that the species of bamboo proposed to be 
utilised—Dendrocalamus Strictus—had been tested at the Dehra Dun Institute 
and found quite suitahle for the manufacture of printing and writing papers 
and that the quantity available was more than ample for the production of 
8,000 tons of paper per annum. In 1934-35 endeavours were made to induce 
the Calcutta paper manufacturing interests to establish a factory at Mettur, 
hut they wero not prepared to consider the question of establishing a paper 
mill in SouJ.h India until the market expanded to an extent which would 
in their view render commercial manufacture feasible. The high cost of coal 
required for steam raising at Mettur was also considered a disadvantage. 
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6. The proposed Papanasam hydro-thermal electric project opens up the 
possibility of establishing a paper industry in the TinneveUy area bused 
on the utilisation of the local eeta reed. There are about 20,000 acres of 
pure and mixed reed area in the Tambraparani and Serviar basins which 
are estimated to yield 20,000 tons of dry reed a year on a three year 
rotation. In addition, 1,000 tons of dry reed can be had each year from the 
scattered growth over a large area in the same locality, whilst further reed 
areas are estimated to yield more than 4,000 tons a year. It is considered 
that these areas would be able to supply sufficient material to a mill for the 
production of 10,000 tons of paper a year. The Chief Conservator of Forests 
considers that Re. 1 per ton of dry reed would be a fair rate, or a rental 
of Rs. 20,000 per annum for the lease of the reeds in the Ambasamudram 
forest range for a 20 years extraction. If the Papanasam hydro-electric 
project is proceeded with, the Tinnevelly area will offer perhaps the best 
facilities in the Madras Presidency for the establishment of a paper industry. 

7. The Chief Engineer for Electricity states that the rate for electrical 
energy depends entirely on the characteristics and type of load, such as 
maximum demand, hours of operation, average load, power factor, etc If a 
paper factory with a power demand of 2,000 B.P. was established in the area 
served by the Papanasam hydro-thermal electric project, the average standard 
rate for motive power, if the factory is operated more or less continuously at 
full load, should work out to a little less than 0-40 anna per unit. For 
heating purposes a rebate of 50 per cent,, would be allowed. If the factory 
is located near the main generating source, a secondary power rate at Rs. B0 
per K.,W. of demand per year might bf allowed by Government, but this 
rate would only be advantageous if the factory was operated continuously 
at or near maximum capacity for about 6,000 hours per year. Under such 
conditions the average rate per unit would work out to about O'25 anna. It 
is possible, that Government might be prepared to consider the grant of 
special concessional tariffs in order to facilitate the establishment of the 
industry. 

8. (5) Whether any, and if so what, assistance has been given to any mill 
in the form of concessions or direct financial aid or otherwise arid whether 
the grant of any such assistance is contemplated. 

The Andhra Paper Mill was formerly known ns the Carnatic Paper Mill, 
and the original company was granted a considerable measure of assistance 
by Government. A loan of Rs. 4 lakhs was granted by Government to the 
Carnatic Paper Mill Co., Ltd., in 1926. Subsequently, Government sanc¬ 
tioned the lease to the Company of the bamboo coupes in the Rekkapalle 
reserve forests in Upper Godavari for a period of three years on an annual 
payment of Rs. 10,000. The proceeds of the loan granted to the Company 
were first to he applied to the redemption of the prior mortgage and 
secondly, for the clearance of the other liabilities of the Company, and it 
.was hoped by Government that the grant of this substantial loan would 
engender confidence in the soundness of the Company’s proposition and 
stimulate the flow of the further capital required. This hope was not, 
however, realised and further loans were granted,to jt. Altogether financial 
assistance to the extent of Rs. 6.49,215-8 in the aggregate .or Rs. 7,87,135-13 
including interest was granted at various times to the Carnatic Paper Mill 
Co., Ltd., which never worked on a commercial scale. Eventually the 
concern, was taken over by a new company formed for the purpose, and. 
Government received in full satisfaction of all the debts due from the old 
company, a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs from the Official liquidator and the balance 
of Rs. 3,87,1.35-13 was written off, 

The Andhra Paper Mills Co., Ltd., have been granted by Government the 
exclusive rights of cutting and removing bamboos from the Pulusumamidi 
range in the Rekkapalle forests for a period of 10 years at an annual pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 8,000. They have also been permitted to purchase and remove 
waste paper and press cuttings from Government offices under the control of 
the Madras Government for a period of five years from 1st April 1937 at 
the rate of Rs. 28 per ton. The Company have further been allowed the 
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us© of water from the Godavari at a concessional rate of Re. 1-8 per 
1.000 cubic yards for a period of one year from the date of commencing 
manufacturing operations. If it does not prove feasible for the Company to 
instal a purification plant for the treatment of the effluent and so obtain a 
rebate on the quantity of water returned to the rivor after treatment, the 
question of renewing this concession for a further period will no doubt be 
considered. 

9. Separate questionnaires have been issued by the Tariff Board to <i) 
Manufacturers, (ii) Importers and Traders, and (iii) Newspapers, Printers 
and Publishers. I do not feel that. I can usefully offer any remarks in 
regard to them as I have no data in regard to the operating costs of a 
paper mill under modem working conditions. 

I asked the Superintendent of Stationery and the Superintendent, 
Government Press, whether they have any comments to make on any of the 
points raised in the questionnaires issued by the Tariff Board, but have 
not yet received their replies although I have reminded their). As soon as 
their replies come to hand, I will communicate them to Government. The 
Chief Conservator of -Forests reports with reference to Question No. 7 
of the Questionnaire for Manufacturers that sustained supplies of bamboo 
and grass are available in different parts of this Presidency, and that the 
investigations carried out at tho Forest Research Institute have shown that 
these can economically be used in the manufacture of a large variety of 
writing and printing papers. The Chief-Conservator of Forests states that 
there are also many species of soft woods capable of being ground into pulp 
for making paper, and that the Forest Research Institute is investigating 
the possibilities in this direction. In regard to Question 18 of the 
Questionnaire for Importers and Traders, the Chief, Conservator of Forests 
considers that the continuance of the protection to the industry in the shape 
of import duty on paper will be helpful. 

10 If a paper mill was established in the Madras Presidency it would 
manufacture writing and printing papers from bamboo or eeta reed locally 
available and therefore would fulfil the main condition for the grant of 
protection, namely the utilisation of indigenous raw material for the paper 
industry. It is possible that such of the existing paper mills as have been 
able to build up substantial reserves may not strictly need the present 
protection supplemented by the surcharge which is in force, hut there can be 
no question that the new mills which are in process of establishment or 
are in contemplation will have an uphill task in establishing themselves 
and it would be of substantial assistance to the farmer development of tho 
industry if tho present protection could be continued. There is also the 
danger that if the extent of the protection recommended hereafter is based 
on the present prices of foreign paper, the protection may prove insufficient 
later on if prices of foreign paper decline from their present high level. 
The Tariff Board should, I consider, bear this point in mind in framing their 
recommendations. In pages 79-80 of the Tariff Board Report, 1931, the cost 
of manufacturing paper from bamboo pulp, in the case of the mill at Naihati 
is given at Rs. 300 per ton to which would have to be added Rs. 73 per ton 
for overheads and Rs. 64 per ton for profits representing a selling price of 
Rs. 437 a ton. I. understand from the Andhra Paper Mills Co,, Ltd,, that 
their estimated cosh of manufacturing one ton of paper from bamboo is 
Rs, 453 per ton, and that if the selling price of the paper is taken at Rs. 500 
per ton, margin of Rs. 45 will be left for depreciation, income-tax, interest 
and profit. 

11, The market for protected papers in India is not unlimited, but if 
mechanical pulp could be produced from bamboo, the possibilities of utilising 
bamboo as a raw material for the paper industry would be greatly improved. 
Mechanical wood pulp is produced by grinding the wood without the use of 
any chemicals. A paper made entirely of this pulp would be exceedingly 
weak, but most newspapers are printed on a paper which contains 70 per 
cent, of mechanical pulp and 30 per cent, of chemical pulp. This is the 
paper which goes by the name of newsprint. Mechanical pulp is also used 
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in smaller proportions for the production of many kinds of the cheaper 
papers. Mechanical pulp has never been made from either grass or hamboo, 
but in view of the high cellulose content of bamboo it would seem well worth¬ 
while for the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, to investigate whether 
mechanical pulp could 'be producod by grinding bamboo without the use 
of chemicals. It is possible, of course, that they may have already conducted 
some experiments in this direction. 


Statement showing the areas in which bamboos and grasses are available 
in sufficient quantities for manufacture of paper. 


Name of the 
Divisions. 

Species avail¬ 
able for ex¬ 
traction . 

Approximate 
area under 
each species. 

Approximate 
annual supply 
in ton3. 

Average cost of 
extraction per 
ton air dry. 

Salem North . 

Dendr o e a 1 - 

Aores. 

70,000 

Tons. 

3,000 

Rs. 20 per ton. 

Kollegal Divi- 

amus strictus 
and Bambusa 
nrundinacea. 
Ditto 

115,169 

27,000 

Rs. 18 per ton f. o. r. 

sion. 

Tmnevelly 

Ochl a n d r a 

20,000 

25,000 

or Rs. 13 nearest 
water way Mettur 
river basin. 

Godavari Upper 

bra n d i s i i 
(Eta). 

Dendro o a 1 - 

43,430 

21,000 

Rs. 17 per ton at 

amus strictus. 



Rajahmundry. 


Reekapalli forests of Pnlusumamidi Range, leased for 10 years, to the 
Andhra Paper Mills Co,, for Rs. 8,000 a year— Vide G. O. No. 880-Ms. 
Development, dated the 12th April, 1937. 

Note. —Information in regard to Vellore District which was furnished to 
the Tariff Board has been omitted in the above statement because the produce 
is not within economic reach of a possible mill site. 


5. Indian States. 


(1) Circular letters addressed to Indian States. 

(a) Circular letter No. hi, dated the 6th January, 1938, from, the Tariff 
Board, to centain Indian States. 

I am directed to state that in their Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/36, dated 
the 11th December, 1937, the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
have asked the Tariff Board to enquire into the desirability of continuing 
measures for the protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries 
after 31st March, 1939, when the present protective "duties expire. 

2. As the Board are anxious to collect all available information about 
the requirements of paper by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of /His Highness the Nawab of /His Exalted Highness the 

Nizam of Hyderabad, I am to request you to be so good as to supply full 
particulars of the purchases made by the State for each year from 1931-32 
of— 

(1) Writing paper, 

(2) Printing paper. 
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(3) Packing and wrapping paper, 

(4) Miscellaneous paper suck as blotting paper showing (i) class of 

paper, (ii) quantity purchased and (iii) averqgo price paid for 
both (a) Indian and (6) imported classes. 

3. The Board would also be glad to have full information regarding any 
development of the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries in the 

State since 1931-31. In particular, they would like to have detailed 
information on the following points in so far as they relate to your State: — 

ip Number of paper and paper pulp mills existing or projected; 

(2) Whether the existing mills are working or not or are likely to 

resume working if they have stopped, 

(3) Areas in which bamboo, grass or other materials are available in 

sufficient quantities to meet the needs of a paper or jpaper pulp 
mill. 

(4) Whether the hydro-electrio or other electric power development 

schemes have come into existence or are in contemplation which 
would assist the opening of new mills. 

(5) Whether any, and if so what, assistance has been given to any 

mill in the form of concessions or direct financial aid or otherwise 
and whether the grant of any such assistance is contemplated. 

4. Copies of questionnaires for manufacturers, importers and traders and 
newspapers, printers and publishers will be sent to you later on when they 
are ready in case you wish to offer any comments on them. 

5. The Board would be grateful for a reply (with four spare copies) as 
early as possible, addressed to the Secretary', Tariff Board, No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


(b) Circular letter No. 1$, dated the 8th January, 1988, from the Tariff 
Hoard, to the (1) Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Development Department, Bangalore (2) Department of Commerce 
and Industries, His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, 
Hyderabad, Deccan (3) Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu, and Kashmir, Srinagar (4) Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore, Travancore (5) Government of His 
Highness the Nawab oj Bhopal, Bhopal. 

I am directed to send herewith an advance copy of this office letter 
No. 41, dated the 8th January, 1938, which has been addressed to you through 
the proper channel. 

1 , - 

(c) Circular letter No. 48, dated the 8th January, 1938, from the Tariff 

Board, to (1) the First Assistant to the Resident, Kashmir, Srinagar (2) 
the Secretary to the lion’ble the Resident at Hyderabad (3) the 
Secretary to the Hon’ble the Resident in Mysore (4) the Resident, 
Madras States Agency, Travancore (5) the Secretary to the Resident 
for Bhopal Agency, Bhopal. 

I am directed to forward herewith a letter No. 41, dated the 8th January, 
1938, together with one set of questionnaires addressed to the Government of 
His Highness the Maharaja of (1), (3), (4)/His Highness the Nawab of (5)/ 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad for information and for 
favour of transmission to the Government of Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Travancore and Bhopal. 

2. A copy of the letter together with the questionnaire referred to above 
has been sent in advance to the Government of (1), (2), (3), (4), (5). 
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(d) Circular letter No. 282, dated the 15th March, 1988, from the '{Tariff 
Board, to the Government uf (l) His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Bangalore (2) His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad (Deccan ) (3) tin Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Srinagar, (4) U‘s Highness the Maharaja of Traeancore, 
Trivandrum (5) His Highness the Nairab of Bhopal, Bhopal. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 41, dated the 6th January, 1938, 
I am directed to request you to be so good as to furnish the Tariff Board 
with information regarding the condition of hand-made paper industry in 
your State. 

An early reply is solicited. 


(2) Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 

(a) Letter No. 383, dated the 2 ( Jth March, 1988, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Government of His Highness the, Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Srinagar. 

1 am directed to invite a reference to this oiffice letter No. 41, dated 
the 6th January, 1938, and to request the favour of an early reply. 

2, I am also to state that the Board will be obliged to have information 
about the following industries in the State: — 

(1) Tissue Paper. 

(2) Papior Mache and articles manufactured therefrom. 


(b) Letter No. 1). 25(18/38, dated the 7th April, 1938, from the Assistant, 
to the {Resident in Kashmir, Srinagar. 

Protection op the Bamboo Paper and Paper Industries. 

With reference to your letter No. 43, dated the 8tli Jauuary, 1938, I 
ant directed to forward, for information, a copy of letter from the Kashmir 
Government, No. 1). 160/88-1*. B-, dated the 30th March, 1938, with enclosure 
in Original. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a letter from the Kashmir Government to the Extra Assistant to 
the Resident in Kashmir, No. V. Kit) 138-1’. B., dated the 30th March, 
1938. 


Protection op the Bamboo Paper and Paper Industries. 

With reference to your letter No. I) 847/38, dated the. 28th January, 
1938, 1 am directed to enclose a statement showing particulars of different 
classes of paper purchased by His Highness’ Government from 1931-32 to 
1936-37 for use in the various Departments of the State. 

2. With regard to the information asked for in paragraph 3 of the 
Secretary, Tariff Board’s letter I am to observe as follows: — 

(i), (ii) and < v) Tho establishment of a Kraft Paper Mill is under 
consideration. 

(iii) Silver fir trees in adequate numbers are available in the State 

forests. 

(iv) There are hydro-electrio stations in existence in the State and 

there are possibilities of further expansion in this direction 
should need for more power arise. 



LIST OF PAPER PURCHASED FROM THE CON¬ 
TRACTORS FROM 1931-32 TO 1936-37. 
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List of Paper purchased from, the 





1931-32. 




1932-33- 






1988-89. 




1989-90. 




Class Paper. 


Price Paid. 


u 

Price Paid. 
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d 

Ui 

T3 

» 
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73 
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a 2 

§ $ 
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A* 

So 


cS 
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Q* 
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Rs. per 

Rms. 


Rs. per 


Writing Paper. 



Rm . 




lb. 


i 

Hanai Paper, 30 lbs. 

900 

Nil. 

5 

5 

0 


Nil . 





22 X 29. 











2 

Hanai Paper, 20 lbs. 

150 


3 

8 

8 







17X27 










. 








( 5,100 

»» 

0 

2 

«4 

3 

Hanai Paper. 24 lbs. 

7,913 


4 

4 

0 





»i 


24X20, 17x23, 22x29. 
Hanai Paper, 10 lbs. 





( 1,209 

»» 

0 

2 

4 

19 


i ^ 

12 

4 

450 Rms. 

»> 

0 

2 



17x21. 


•jl'jXJilyi 




of 15 lbs. 





5 

Foolscap Paper, Plain, 

1,509 


2 

14 

8 

800 

.. 

0 

3 

Si 


14 lbs. 










o 

Foolscap Paper, Plain, 

150 


3 

5 

4 

. . 

»» 


■ « 



10 lbs. 










34 

7 

Foolscap Paper, Ruled, 

450 

it 

8 

7 

4 

200 Rms- 

»» 

0 

3 


16 lbs. 






of 14 lbs. 


0 


6 

9 

Type Paper, 3 lbs. . 

1,012 

ft 

0 

13 

0 

2,250 

» 

4 

9 

Foolscap Paper, Plain, 

it 


. . 


14 

»» 

0 

3 

H 


18 lbs. 












Printing Paper. 






129 





10 

Azurelaid Paper, 42 lbs. 

123 

>* 

10 

8 

0 


0 

8 1IJ 

11 

20 „ . 

454 


5 

0 

0 


It 

0 

0 

• • 

34 

34 

12 

13 

White Paper, 24 lbs. 

1,200 

37 


5 

3 

0 

J2 

0 

0 

1,604 

29 

»» 

tt 

3 

3 

14 

„ „ 15 „ 

750 


3 

2 

0 

685 

>t 

0 

3 


15 

„ „ 30 „ 

75 

*> 

11 

0 

0 

50 

it 

0 

3 

H 

10 

Coloured Paper, 60 lbs. 

4 

** 

13 

7 

0 

. . 

It 





of different sizes. 








0 


0 

17 

Coloured Paper, 60 lbs. 

16 


5 

6 

0 

6 

tt 

3 


of different sizes, 24 lbs. 











18 

Danig Paper, 24 lbs. 

, , 



. . 


• V 

it 


•* 


19 

Bank Paper . 

12 

M 

3 

13 

6 

*• 

tt 


* ' 



Packing and W rapping 












Paper. 
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ti 

0 

3 

3 

20 

Brown Paper Craft, 

71 

tt 

18 

12 

0 

1 Rms. 


0 


6 


120 lbs. 29x45. 






1 30 


3 








Quires 


0 


6 

21 

Brown Paper Craft, 

33 

t» 

18 

12 

0 

44 


3 


80 lbs. 26X46. 











22 

Brown Paper Craft, 

30 

Si 

6 

4 

0 

• • 



* * 



40 lbs. 20X26. 








0 



23 

Brown Paper Craft, 

11 

l» 

3 

12 

0 

15 


3 

6 


24 lbs. 20X26. 












Miscellaneous Paper. 






149 


0 


6 

24 

Bloting Paper, 40 lbs. 

53 

„ 

11 

4 

0 

tt 

4 


18X22. 
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c vntvaetnrs from 1931-32 to 1930-31. 


1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1990-91. 

1991-92. 


1935-36. 

1992-93. 



000 Nil. 0 2 4i 1,600 
. 20 


Rtt. per Rms. Rs. per 

lb lb. 

0 2 2 1,000 Nil. 0 2 2 

0 2 2 200 „ 0 2 2 


0 2 44 5,000 

20 

0 3 3i 1,800 

0 3 3i 1,500 

0 3 3} 1,400 

0 4 6 1,000 

0 3 3} 25 


0 2 2 

0 2 2 

0 3 2 

0 3 2 

0 3 2 

0 4 0 
0 3 2 


100 of 
15 lba. 
1,500 


HU 


0 2 2 

0 2 2 

0 3 2 

0 3 2 

0 3 2 

0 4 0 
0 3 2 


0 3 10 315 

0 3 10 20 

0 3 3i 2,000 

0 3 3* 200 

0 3 5 150 

0 3 3* 150 

0 3 7 

0 3 7 


0 3 6 
0 3 6 
0 3 2 
0 3 2 
0 3 2 
0 3 2 
0 3 3 

0 3 3 


0 3 6 
0 3 6 
0 3 2 

0 3 2 
0 3 2 
0 3 3 

0 3 3 


6 8 0 
Per Km. 


0 3 3 

0 3 3 
0 3 3 
0 3 3 


0 3 0 

0 3 0 


0 2 8 

0 2 8 
0 2 7 
0 2 9| 


0 4 4i 


0 4 0 


0 4 0 


6 
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(e) Letter No, D, 4G0/S8-P. B., dated the 8th July, 1938, tram the Govern¬ 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Political 
Department, Srinagar. 

With reference to your letter No. 333, dated the 29th March, 1938, 1 ant 
directed to forward herewith a copy of letter No. 4633-T:, dated the llth/ 
18th June, 1938, from the Director of Industries and Commerce edntaining 
information regarding papier niachie and articles manufactured therefrom 
There is no tissue paper industry in the State. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a letter No. '4533-1., dated the llth June, 1938, from, the Director 
Of Industries and Commerce, Srinagar, to the Secretary to Governments 
Development Department, Srinagar. 

Protection of the Bamboo Paper and Pulp Industries. 

With reference to the letter from the Chief Secretary to His Highness 
Government forwarded to me under your office No. 84-A., dated the ,28th 
May, 1938, I have the honour to submit the required data as follows; — 
Papier Maehie industry is not run as a large scale industry in the State. 
Most of the workers work under master craftsmen in Kar&hnnas, Some of 
the workers produce goods in their own homes to order. They work for the 
dealer or the master craftsman who supplies usually his goods to the dealers. 
There are about 400 workers employed in the industry out of which about 
300 are skilled and 100 unskilled. Workers are paid mostly on the piece 
wage system. The wages per day vary from As. 2 to Rs. 2-8. On the 
average As. 5 to As. 6 may he taken as tho wage per worker irrespective 
Of age and skill. It is only a small number of workers who get more than 
a rupee per day. 

Articles sold as Papier Maehie can be roughly divided into four classed 
as given below : — 

(1) Articles made of pulp only. 

(2) Articles of wood-painted, 

(3) Articles of pulp lined inside with metal. 

(4) Articles of Card Board painted. 

It is not easily possible to give quantitative estimate of the total produc¬ 
tion as uo detailed survey has been made. The value, of production of goods 
sold in the trade as papier maehie amounts roughly to Rs. 1,25,000. 

Raw materials used are given below: — 

(1) Machine-made waste paper. 

(2) Glue. 

(3) Gypsum. 

(4) Thin cloth. 

(5) Varnishes like Copal varnish. 

(6) Amber, 

(7) Binseed oil. 

(8) Paints (Stone paints—Tibetan). 

(9) Gold leaf and silver leaf. 

(30) Wood. 

(11) Brass or any other metal. 

(12) Paints (commonly sold in the bazar), 

(13) Parchment paper. 

(14) Other miscellaneous articles. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 are used only in high class papier maehie. 
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It is not possible to give the quantity and value of each of the raw 
materials consumed. It is estimated that about Rs. 2,000 worth waste 
paper and Its. 1,000 worth card board are consumed in the industry. 

About 00 per cent, of the total papier machie articles produced is sold 
locally mostly to the visitors to Kashmir and about 40 per cent, roughly is 
exported to British India and other countries. 

It may be mentioned that the papier machie manufacturers dp not receive 
any special concessions. 


(3) Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

(a) Letter No. @007, dated the 30th January, 1938, the Director , Commerce 
and Industries Department, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

With reference to your letter No. 41, dated the 8th January, 1938, 
addressed to the Secretary to Government. Department of Commerce and 1 
Industries, extract from which is -forward to this office for furnishing the 
information required therein, I have the honour to send herewith copy of 
the Survey Report* on the Paper Industry published by the Department 
which contains all the information about the paper industry. 


(b) Demi-official letter No. 403, dated the 11th April, 1938, from Sir Geoffrey 
Bracken.. K.C.I..E., C.S.I., I.C.S., President, Tariff Board, to R. ill. 
Crofton, Esq., Revenue Member, IDs Exalted Highness the Nizam's 
Government, Hyderabad. 

1 write to ask if you could kindly let mo know if His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government propose to make any representation to the Tariff 
Board in regard to the continuance of protection to the Paper Industry. 
Could you also let me know if there is any prospect of a paper mill being 
established in the Hyderabad State in the near future. The Board would 
also be very glad, if any formal representation is not made, if you could 
send us any information you can about the hand-made paper industry in the 
State. 


(c) Demi-official letter No. 5778, dated the. 15th116th April, 1938, from, 
Mr. R. M. Crofton, Revenue Member. His Exalted Highness the Nizam's 
Government, to Sir Geoffrey Bracken, K.C.I.E., 0.8.1., 1.6.8., Chairman, 
Tariff Board. 

Thanks for your demi-official No, 403 of the 11th April, 1938. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government has under active examin¬ 
ation the question of starting a pulp and paper factory in the Adilabad 
district where there are large bamboo jungles which will provide the raw 
material. It is expected that a company will shortlv come into existence in 
Hyderabad, the output of the factory will be about 5,000-6,000 tons of paper 
annually. We are naturally therefore anxious for the continuance of protec 
tion to the paper industry. As regards the hand-made paper industry in 
the State, I enclose a note drawn up by our Paper Expert and trust that 
this will give you the information you require. 


Hyderabad Hand-Made Paper Industry. 

This industry was first started by the Moghuls in a small village in 
'Aurangabad District during the reign of Aurangzeb. Since then it has 
gradually spread southwards until to-day it is found in five more places. 


* Not printed. 

gA 



The number of paper-makers’ families engaged in this industry these days 
may be seen from the following table: — 


Serial 
No. , 

Village. 

District. 

Number of papermakors’ 
families working. 

1 

Gurud . 

Medak . 

35 

2 

Kagazipura 

Aurangabad . 

13 

3 

j Koratla . . . 

Karimnagar 

12 

4 

Ellore . . 

Medak . . . 

8 

5 

Worgal . , 

99 * • 

7 

6 

Maddur . 

99 • * • 

4 



Total 
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The process of pulp and paper manufacture consists of soaking hemp or 
waste paper with caustic soda and then pounding and rubbing the material 
until it disintigrates into individual fibres. It is usual to use 40 per cent. 
Hemp and 60 per cent, waste- paper furnish in the papers. The fibres are 
next bleached with Bleaching powder solution and washed. Rosin soap and 
Alum sizing is now done and the pulp put in the paper-making vat. Here 
a large quantity of water is added and the pulps strained out in the form of 
sheets by means of a grass Paper Mould. The desired thickness of paper 
being made by regulating the quantity of pulp in the vat and the angle 
at which the mould is dipped. This done the moist sheets are transferred 
into a piece of cloth in the first instance and later without any cloth in 
between until a pile of about 200 sheets is made. 

The moist pile is pressed and allowed to stay overnight. The next day 
each moist sheet is peeled off separately from tho pile and dried by sticking 
it dextrously on, the walls of the paper-maker’s “ Karkhana ”. 

The dry sheets are next sized with starch to make them sufficiently stiff 
to stand the glazing and also give a good rattle to the finished product. 
Glazing is done by rubbing each face of the paper on a polished wooden board 
with a polished gate or granite stone. 

The paper is next cut and packed for sale. 

The cost of pulp and paper manufacture is as follows: — 

Cost of making 9 reams of local hand^made paper (size 17"x37") containing 
liO per cent. Ilemp and 60 per cent, waste paper. 

It -® m Particulars. 

No. 

*Rs. A. 

1. Cost of 120 lbs. Hemp ...... 5 0 

2. Cost of 120 lbs. waste paper including cart hire . 2 8 

3. Dusting and storing of raw material . . .10 

4. Caustic Soda 2 per cent, on waste paper and 5 

per cent, on hemp ...... 2 4 

5. Fire wood for boiling hemp with caustic soda . 2 0 

6. Washing out caustic soda from hemp and waste 

paper ...... . . 0 4 
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Item No, Particulars. 

* Its. A, 


7. Pulping charges for hemp . ....80 

8. Pulping charges for waste paper .... 3 8 

9. Bleaching and washing charges ....40 

10. Paper making, i.e., Vatman’s wages . . 13 8 

11. Paper drying. ,.14 

12. Rosin, soap and Alum sizing . . . . 10 

13. Starching.3 12 

14. Glazing, cutting and packing . . .50 

13. Cart-hire, and sales expenses ....10 


Total cost of production . 54 0 


Or O. S, Rs. 6 per ream. 

The selling price of paper is from Rs. 6-7 per ream. 

* All figures given are in Hyderabad Government currency and maj; 
converted into British Indian Rupees by multiplying them by 6/7. 

This hand-made paper is mostly purchased by Government Stationery 
Department for printing purposes and also for miscellaneous office work. 
Various Revenue and District offices also use it for their forms and registers. 
The total quantity produced amounts to about Rs. 25,000 per annum of 
which the Government purchased Rs. 15,000 rupees worth. The balance is 
sold to the public and specially to Sowohars for their account books during 
Dipavali. 


j(d) Letter No. 57 77, dated the ltlt.h April, l!)3d, from Department of 
Commerce and Industry , His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government , 
to the Secretary, Tariff Hoard. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. 41, dated the 8tli January, 
1938, in which certain information is desired by the Tariff Board in connec¬ 
tion with the Tariff Board’s enquiry into the protective duties on paper. 

As regards paragraph 2 of your letter, I am to forward a statement 
reoeivod from the Director of the Stationery Department giving the required 
information. The statement only shows the particulars regarding Govern¬ 
ment purchases through tho Stationery Department during the years 
mentioned. 

As regards the last column, I am to point out that the average prico paid 
per lb. as there shown, is the average price for all the 6 years. The Director 
of the Stationery Department is being asked to work out the average 
price paid during each of the 6 years, and this information will be forwarded 
to you in due course lator, when received. 

As regards paragraph 3 of your letter, tho following are the replies: — 

3. (i) and (ii) There is no paper or pulp mill existing in rhe Dominions, 
but a paper and pulp mill with an output of 5,000-6,(XX) tons is contem¬ 
plated, and tile company is expected to be incorporated within the next 
6 months. The raw material will be provided by the bamboo-bearing jungles 
of tho Adilabad district, and the company will bo registered in Hyderabad 
where its office will be situated. 

fiii) The Adilabad district contains large bamboo-bearing areas. In this 
connection I am to enclose a copy of His .Exalted Highness tho Nizam’s 
Government, Commerce and Industries Department, tBulletin No. 4, and to 
invite a reference to page 16 of the Report. 

+ Not printed. 





(iv) At present there is no hydro-electric power generated in the 
Dominions, but various schemes are under consideration including an 
important hydro-electric scheme in the Adilabad district. 

(v) Government propose to take up not more than 17 per cent, of tho 
total shares in the Paper company which is about to be floated. The royalty 
which will be paid on bamboos will be B. G. 11s. 3 (O. S.‘Ha'. 3-8) per 
ton of bamboos weighed at the Factory on arrival from the jungle. It is 
possible that certain concessions may also be granted in regard to import 
Customs duties in accordance with the general policy of Government in this 
connection. No other concessions or financial assistance is contemplated, 
except that if Government later on decides that a second paper mill is 
required in the Adilabad district, the first option will be given to the 
Company now about to be incorporated. 



Statement showing fuU particulars of Paper purchased by the Stationery Department from 1931 to 1937. 
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Note. —AD prices in. B. G. Currency, F. O. R. Hyderabad B, G. Station. 
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(4) Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore,. 

(a) Letter No. R. T)is. F. VS—Milt. 0. II, dated the 22nd March, 193S, 
from the Secretary to the Hon’ble the Resident in Mysore, Bangalore. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 43, dated the 8th January, 
1938 and to forward a copy of letter from the Government of Mysore, 
No. ’ Pol. 1011/1 & G. 193—37—18, dated the 12th March, 1938, with 
enclosures in original. 

Enclosure. 

Letter from the Secretary to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore, Development Department, No. Vol. 1011II. & C. 193 — 37 — 18, 
dated the 12th March, 1988. 

Continuance or the protection to the Indian Paper and Pulp Industry 

pnoM 1939. 

With reference to your letter No. P. 33—38/R. O. II, dated the 18th 
January, 1938, forwarding copy of letter No. 41, dated the 6th January, 
1938, of the Secretary to tho Tariff Board on the above subject, I am 
directed to forward herewith two statements showing the total quantities, 
etc., ot papers purchased by the State from 1931-32 to 1937-38 and the total 
amount paid therefor. 

In regard to the development of the Paper and Pulp Industry in the 
State, 1 am to encloso herein a Note furnishing full information required by 
the Board in paragraph 3 of their letter as also the replies* of tho Mysore 
Paper Mills, Ltd., to tho Questionnaire. 


Note on the development of the Paper and Pulp Industry in the State. 

Investigations were being made from time to time ill regard to the 
manufacture of pulp and paper from tho bamboo available in the Forests 
of the State. The work done in recent years, especially at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, has shown the suitability of this material for 
the manufacture of paper and it is understood that it is being used more 
and more largely for this purpose in India. The Forest Industries Sub- 
Committee of tho Board of Industries and Commerce took up the further 
investigation of the problem and submitted a scheme for the manufacture 
of paper and pulp. The extension of electric power to Bhadravati facilitated 
active consideration of the scheme and Government passed orders in the 
matter of the establishment of a Paper Factory at Bhadravati, as Joint 
Stock concern, in their order No. D. 6432—6500/1. & C. 300—35—1, dated 
the 29th April, 1936. 

(Q. 1) Number of paper and paper 
mills existing or projected. 


(Q. 2) Whether the existing mills are 
working or not or are likely 
to resume working if they 
have stopped. 

(Q, 3) Areas in which bamboos, grass 
or otheD materials are avail¬ 
able in sufficient quantity to 
meet the needs of paper or 
paper pulp mills. 


Exist i ng ,—N one. 

Projected. —One—at Bhadravati by 
by the Mysore Paper Mills, Ltd. 
The plant is equipped with one 
machine, • and is capable of an 
output of 17 tons of pulp and 15 
tons of finished paper, per day. 


Tho forests in the Shimoga and 
Kadu»‘ Districts round ubout 
Bhadravati and the forests in 
the Mysore District have amplo 
supply of bamboos. 


Printed in Volume I. 
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(Q. 4) Whether the Hydro-electric or 
other electric power develop¬ 
ment schemes have come 
into existence or are in 
contemplation which would 
assist the opening of new 
mills. 


(Q. 5) Whether any, and if so, what 
assistance has been given to 
any mill in the form of con¬ 
cessions or direct financial 
aid or otherwiso and whether 
the grant of such assistance 
is contemplated. 


Yes. Hydro-electric power is now 
promised for the Mysore Paper 
Mills from Sivasamudram. It 
will be supplemented by the 
Simhsa Scheme which has been 
sanctioned. The projected Jog 
Falls Scheme will augment the 
supply and assist in the expan¬ 
sion of the mill in future. 

Please see Government Order No. 
D. 6432—6500/1. <fc C. 300—35—1, 
dated the 29th April, 1936 (copy 
enclosed), sanctioning certain 
concessions and facilities to the 
Mysore Paper Mills, Ltd. 


Order No. D. 6433 — 6500/1. <& C. 300-~35 — 1, dated Bangalore, the 39th 

April, 1986. 

Investigations have been made from time to time in regard to the 
manufacture of pulp and paper from the bamboo available in the forests 
of the State. The work done in recent years, especially at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, has shown the suitability of this material 
for the manufacture of paper and it is understood that it is being used more 
and more largely for this purpose in India. Recently, the Forest Industries 
Sub-Committee of the Board of Industries and Commerce took up the further 
investigation of the problem and have submitted a complete scheme which 
provides for the manufacture of 5,000 tons of pulp a year and about 4,500 
tons of paper. 

2. The Working Plan Officer of the Forest Department has made a detailed 
survey of the bamboo resources and come to the conclusion that a much 
larger quantity than is required for the proposed plant is easily available 
within economic distance of Bhadravati, Bhadravati offer’s exceptional 
facilities for the. establishment of a paper and pulp plant. It is situated 
on the bank of a perennial river, and for the supply of raw materials, 
tramways run for a total length of 100 miles through dense forests where 
wood and bamboo grow in abundance. Labour, workshop and other facilities 
are easily available, Bhadravati also forms a-convenient distributing centre 
for the State of Mysore, the Southern Mahratta Country and parts of 
Hyderabad and Madras. It is therefore proposed to locate the plant at 
Bhadravati. 

3. The scheme provides for the most modern equipment and includes a 
boiler plant and a turbine for generating a part of the power from the 
process steam, a soda recovery plant and an electrolyser plant. It incor¬ 
porates all improvements calculated to ensure low working costs. The total 
capita] outlay as estimated is Its. 21 lakhs and provision has also been 
made for a working capital of Rs. 4 laklis. 

4. The Sub-Committee points out that the cost of production of a ton of 
white paper, including depreciation, has been estimated at Rs. 250 a ton and 
that assuming a nett selling price of Rs. 350 a ton, there will be a profit of 
Rs. 100 a ton, which should yield a handsome dividend after providing for 
reserves. 

5. In order to ensure the successful establishment of the industry as a 
private enterprise, it is proposed to constitute a limited liability company, 
to which the following facilities and Concessions will be extended by 
Government: — 

( a ) Government will subscribe ten per cent, of the capital. 
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(h) They will give free of coat the necessary extent of land in close 
vicinity of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works for the construction 
of the plant and quarters for the staff. 

(e) They will undertake to supply the raw material required, about 
14,000 tons of bamboo at Rs 12 per ton delivered at the Factory 
sidings. The rate will bo subject to revision at the end of five 
years. 

(d) They will supply electric power at - 66 of an anna per unit during 

the day and - 33 of an anna during the night. 

(e) They will allow the Paper Factory to take tramway and meter 

gauge sidings from the tracts of the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works. 

(/) They will arrange with the Mysore Iron and Steel Works for 
hauling wagons between the Mills and tho Kailway Station at 
rates to be mutually agreed upon. They will similarly afford 
workshop and other facilities to the Mills and medical and educa¬ 
tional amenities to the staff. 

(g) Tho Mysore Government will purchase tho varieties of paper 
manufactured by the Factory to the extent of their requirements 
provided quality and price arc satisfactory. 


.W 7). 64*2—6500/1. * C. *00—35—1, doted I the 20th April, 1036. 

6. Tho grant of the concessions is subject to the following conditions: — 

<(j.) Three out of the nine Three tors proposed for the Company to bo 
nominated by Government. One of these Directors will be tho 
Chairman. 

(/>) The appointments of the Secretary and General Manager to be 
made with the approval of Government. 

(r) Government to have tho right to cause tlie accounts of the Company 
to be inspected and audited at any time by their officers, at 
their own cost. 

7. The provisional Board of Directors of the proposed Company will be 
constituted as follows : — 

(1) Rtijamantrapravina Cittati Bahadur K. Matthan, B.A. (Chairman). 

(2) Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chettv, Bedford House, Vepery, 

Madras. 

(3) Baa Sahib V. Thiruvengadathan Chetty, Messrs. Hoc & Co., 

Madras. 

(4) Mr. P. Subbarama Chetty, Merchant and President, The Mysore 

Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

(5) Captain Kao Sahib A Thangavelu Muflaliar, Bangalore. 

(0) Mr. D. X. Sirur, Messrs. X. Sirur & Co., Bombay. 

(7) Mr. M Uamathandru Kao Sindia, Merchant, Bangalore. 

(8) The Chief Conservator of Forests in Mysore, Bangalore. 

(9) The Secretary to Government, Development Department. 

8. Government are pleased to place the services of Mr. M. L. Narasimha 
Iyengar, B.A., B.E., Assistant Engineer, at the disposal of the Company for 
appointment as Secretary to the Board of Directors. 

9. The Comptroller is requested to place at the disposal of the Secretary 
a sum not exceeding Its. 20,(XX) to meet preliminary expenses. This amount 
will be adjusted eventually as part of the share capital subscribed by 
Government. 



Abstract shoving the total cost of several classes oj papers purchased since 1931-32. 
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Papers purchased for the Government Stationery Depot (Indian Manufacture), Printing, Writing and others. 
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Papers purchased far the Government Stationery Depot {Indian Manufacture) Printing, Writing and others —ponfcd. 
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minted Cover Paper I 23 x 18—10 







Papers purchased for the Government Stationery T)ep6t (Indian Manufacture), Printing, Writing arid others 
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(6) letter Noi D. 6979/1. & G. 197—28, dated the mh/SOth March, 1938, 
from the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Development Department, Bangalore. 

With reference to your enquiry No. 282, dated the 15th March, 1938, I 
am directed to state there is no hand-made paper industry in the State. 


f-c) Letter No. 883, dated the 6th April, 1938, from the Tariff Board, 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Development 
Department, Bangalore. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 41, dated the 6th January, 1938, 
I am directed to say that the Board would feel obliged if you could 
kindly furnish it with an estimate of the available supply of bamboos, in 
tons, within the State at an early date. 


(d) Letter No. I). 8876fl. & C. 197—37—20, dated the 29th April, 1938, 
from the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore,. Develop - 
merit Department, Bangalore. 

With reference to your letter No. 383, dated the 6th April,. 1938, on the 
above subject,. I am directed to state that bamboo is found extensively in 
the Forests of Sagar, Kadur and Mysore Districts and the estimate of the 
annual yield of bamboo- iir those Districts are rough and are based on the 
character of bamboo growth in some of the important forests of those 
Divisions. The figures given below are therefore very approximate but 


may be taken as fairly accurate: — 

Dendrocalamus Bambusa 

strictus. arundinacea. 

Tons. Tons. 

Shimoga and Bhadravathi Divisions . 25,860 23,486 

Mysore, Kadur and Sagar Divisions . 25,000 27,000- 

Total . 50,860 60,486 


The annual yield may thus be taken at 50,000 tons in respect of each of 
file two varieties. 


(5) Government of His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

Letter No. 683115 — 23 / 38-A of 1938, dated the 16th June, 1938, from the 
Government of Bhopal, Political Department , Bhopal. 

With reference to your letter addressed to the Secretary, Roubkari Khas 
Department, Government of Bhopal, regarding the protection of the Bamboo 
Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, I have the honour to enclose herewith 
the required particulars about the requirements of the. Bhopal Government, 
and purchases made by the State for each year from 1931-32 of .:—t 

(1) Writing Paper. 

(2) Printing Paper. 

(3) Packing and wrapping paper. 

(4) Miscellaneous paper, such as Blotting paper. 

No development has been made in the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries 
in the Bhopal State since 1931-32, I am, however, giving the requisite 
information (referred to in paragraph 3 of your letter under reply), with 
four spare copies, seriatim below : — 

(1) There are no paper or paper pulp mills in the State and the 
establishment of a paper mill by or under the control of the 

% 
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Government is not contemplated in the near future. But 
certain interests have applied for permission to investigate the 
possibilities of establishing a cardboard, straw-board and 
possibly packing paper industry in the State. This permission 
has been granted and it is expected that steps will shortly be 
taken to initiate investigations. 

( 2 ) * * * * * * * 

(3) Within a radius of 12 miles of Budhni Railway Station (on the 

G. I. P. Railway) there are bamboos in our forests. The 
preliminary survey, carried out in 1936, showed that 7,000 tons 
of bamboos can be bad from this area every year. If more 
quantity is required it will be possible to increase considerably 
the area under bamboo in these forests. At Budhni, lime and 
water are also available for a paper pulp factory, and being a 
Railway Station and near the bamboo area Budhni will be a 
very suitable place for a paper pulp factory. 

(4) Hydro-electric or other electric power development schemes have 

not come into existence nor are they under contemplation in 
connection with the opening of paper mills; but survey for 
investigatioa of possibilities of generating hydro -electric power 
has already taken place as a result of which several sites havo 
been found where such power could be generated and to begin 
with detailed scheme in respect of one of such sites has been 
prepared. 

(5) Vide answer No. (1). 


Detail of paper purchased from 1st January, 1031, up to the end of 
30th December, 1931, from Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

No. 

— 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Total 

Reams. 

Amount. 






Rs. A. P. 

1 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Green 20/26-18 lbs. 

3 Reams. 

14 0 0 

2 

1931 

Ditto 

Badami 17/27-16 „ 

80 „ 

1 






1-601 9 0 

S 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-18 „ 

100 „ 

i 

4 

1991 

Upper India Luck- 

„ 26/40-32 „ 

32 „ 

81 0 0 



now. 




5 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 26/40-40 „ 

12 „ 

93 12 0 

6 

1931 

Ditto 

Brown paper 






26/40-40 

12 „ 

82 8 0 

7 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Kraft paper 






29/44-60 

3 „ 

42 3 0 

8 

1931 

Bankey Beharilal 

Badami 17/27-16 „ 

12 „ 

36 0 0 



Cawnpore. 




9 

1931 

Upper India, Luck- 

„ 17/27-16 „ 

12 „ 

] 



now. 



f-127 12 0 

10 

1931 

Ditto 

,, 20/26-20 „ 

24 „ 

j 
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Detail of paper purchased from 1st January, 1931, up to the end of 
SOth December, 1931, from Stationery Department, Bhopal —contcl. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Total 

Reams. 

Amount. 

■1' 








R». A. 

F* 

11 


Bengal Paper Mills 

Badami 17/27-16 

lbs. 

5 Reams, 

15 10 

0 

12 

1931 

Bankey Beharilal 


20/26-20 

II 

24 

tt 

90 0 

0 



Cawnporc. 




12 




13 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

ft 

17/27-16 

II 

II 

l 58 8 

0 

14 

1931 

Ditto 

tt 

20/20-20 

It 

6 

If 

J 


15 

1931 

Ditto 

It 

20/26-20 

>1 

18 

II 

67 8 

0 

16 

1931 

Ditto 

»» 

17/27-16 

It 

12 

II 

L131 4 

0 

17 

1931 

Ditto 

.1 

20/26-18 

If 

24 

» 

J 


18 

1931 

Ditto 

White 

Blotting 









paper 

60 

ll 

1 

ll 

- 37 14 

9 

19 

1931 

Ditto 

Bluo 

Blotting 


2 







paper 

40 ' 

" 

tt 

J 


20 

1931 

Chintamani J. 

Badami 17/27-10 

tt 

10 

it 

29 3 

6 



Gandhi. 






34 Q 

0 

21 

1931 

Ditto 

II 

17/27-20 

»* 

10 

II 

22 

1931 

Ditto 

II 

17/27-24 

II 

5 

tt 

20 10 

0 

23 

1931 

Ditto 

II 

27/4Q-40 

>1 

6 

tt 

l 01 12 

0 

24 

1931 

Ditto 

tt 

20/27-20 

II 

12 

tt 

J 


25 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

♦ l 

17/27-16 

II 

25 

tt 

"* 


26 

1931 

Ditto 

II 

17/27-24 

11 

20 

tt 

.258 12 

0 

27 

1931 

Ditto 

ll 

20/26-20 

It 

25 

It 

* 


28 

1931 

Ditto 


20/26-16 

II 

10 

»» 

31 4 

0 

29 

1931 

Ditto 

l» 

17/27-24 

II 

5 

tt 

l 90 0 

0 

30 

1931 

Ditto 

>1 

20/26-24 

>1 

15 

ti 

J 


31 

1931 

Ditto 

Kraft 

Brown 




16 6 

0 


29/44 

70 


1 

II 

32 

1931 

Upper India, Luck- 

7?adami 26/40-45 

#1 

5 

II 

42 12 

0 



now. 








33 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

ii 

17/27-16 

1* 

II 

V- 208 7 

0 

34 

1931 

Ditto 

i ♦ 

17/27-24 

II 

15 

It 

J 


35 

1931 

Titaghnr Paper 
Mills. 

♦♦ 

17/27-16 

II 

25 

>1 

\l25 10 

0 

36 

1931 

Ditto 

>» 

17/27-18 

II 

15 

II 

J 

— 


7 A 
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Detail of paper purchased from 1st January, 19*1, up to llie, end o'f 
,>Oth December, 1931, from Stationery Department, Bhopal —concld. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Total 

Reams. 

Amount. 








Rs. A. 

V: 

37 

1931 

Upper India Luck- 

Green 20/2G-24 

lbs. 

4 Reams. 

24 4 

0 



now. 







38 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Badami 17/27-18 

” 

100 


287 8 

0 

39 

1931 

Ditto 

20/26-18 

it 

106 

it 

300 0- 

o- 

40 

1931 

Ditto 

Kraft paper 

tt 

2 

» 

9 13 

0- 

41 

1931 

Ditto 

Badami 17/27 18 

» 

200 

it 

375 0 

0 

42 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 20/28-16 

” 

100 

" 

300 0 

0 

43 

1931 

Upper India Luck- 

,, 17/27-16 


100 


303 !> 

4 



now. 







44 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Badami 20/26-16 

it 

60 

>y 

150 0 

0 

45 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

it 

100 

a 

285 8 

0 

48 

1931 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

20/26-16 

” 

100 

tt 

300 0 

(t 

47 

1931 

Ditto 

,, 17/27-16 

» 

100 

it 

287 8- 

0 

48 

1931 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Foolscape white 
rnied 10 

it 

10 

it 

37 14 

0 

49 

1931 

Ditto 

Foolscap Badami 
17/27-14 

a 

10 

it 

43 2' 

0 

60 

1931 

Ditto 

Badami 26/40-32 

ft 

50 

*• 

300 0 

0 

61 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-18 


32 

tt 

) 









V143 12 

0 

62 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 


18 


) 





Grand Total 


• 

1 

5,746 7 

8 
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Ptlnil of paper purchased in 1 932 (from 1st January, 1932, to the eiul of 
December, 1932), Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

.No. 

•Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 








Rs. A. 

P, 

1 

1932 

Titagliur paper 

Badami 17/27-34 lbs. 

56 Reams 

241 

8 

0 



Mills. 








2 

1932 

Ditto 

17/27-16 

tt 

50 


143 

12 

0 

3 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 20/20 16 

tt 

150 

ft 

400 

0 

0 

4 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 28/40-32 

M 

50 

tt 

300 

0 

0 

5 

1932 

Ditto 

Brown 










paper 14/29-80 

.. 

13 

tt 

154 

6 

0 

6 

1932 

Ditto 

Badami 20/26-10 

tt 

150 

ft 

450 

0 

0 

7 

1932 

Ditto 

Red 










paper 22/29-22 

>» 

3 

tt 

14 

0 

0 

8 

1932 

Ditto 

Badaini 20/26-16 

„ 

100 

ft 

450 

0 

0 

S 

1932 

Ditto 

Blue 










Blotting 18/22 

» 

1 

tt 

10 

0 

0 

10 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 18/22-60 


12 

ft 

208 

2 

0 

11 

1932 

Deccan paper Mills 

White 









Po'ona. 

paper 17/27-16 

»» 

400 

It 

1,600 

0 

0 

12 

1932 

Ditto ' 

Badami 20/26-18 

„ 

100 

tt 

300 

O 

0 

13 

1932 

Ditto 

17/27-16 

»» 

350 

tt 

933 

5 

4 

14 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 26/40-30 

• 1 

300 

to 

1,800 

0 

0 

13 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 20/26-18 

tt 

220 

ft 

660 

0 

0 

16 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-10 

M 

108 

to 

288 

0 

0 

17 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

tt 

1,042 

t* 

2,778 

10 

3 

18 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 20/26-18 

t* 

180 

tt 

540 

0 

0 

19 

1932 

Ditto 

White 










paper 17/27-10 

tt 

150 

tt 

525 

0 

0 

20 

1932 

Hair-a Trading Co., 

Badami 17/27-16 

.» » 

2,140 

t * 

2,911 

0 

0 



London. 








21 

1932 

Ditto 

17/27-24 

» 

226 

tt 

461 

1 

9 

22 

1932 

Ditto 

„ 20/26-18 


1,106 

tt 

1,692 

15 

6 

23 

1932 

Ditto 

White Foolscap 12 

tt 

672 

It 

1,130 

6 

4 

24 

1932 

Ditto 

Rank 










paper 18/22-26 


no 

” 

399 

14 

Q 
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Detail of paper pitrchaseil in 1982 (from 1st January, 1932, up to, the end of 
December, 1932), Stationery Department, Bhopal —contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. | 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 






GO 

25 

1932 

Hira Trading Co., 

Blotting paper 60 lbc. 

10 Reams 

213 6 3 



London. 




26 

1932 

Ditto 

Mainala 






paper 20/28-40 „ 

6 „ 

106 13 6 

27 

1932 

Ditto 

Blue cloth 






line paper 25/40-155 „ 

4 ,, 

188 6 0 





18 Sheets 


28 

1932 

Ditto 

Croxley 






paper 17/27-24 „ 

15 Reams 

159 10 0 

29 

1932 

Ditto 

White 






Foolscap 12 „ 

22 „ 

63 7 0 

30 

1032 

Ditto 

White Note 






paper 13/27 

6 „ 

89 6 0 

31 

1932 

Ditto 

White 






paper 17/27-19 „ | 

197 „ 

574 10 6 

32 

1932 

Ditto 

White 






paper 17/27-16 „ 

666 „ 

1,631 3 0 

33 

1932 

Ditto 

Parcel paper 

14 „ 

87 6 9 





11 Qr. 





Grand Total 

1 

1 

21,657 6 0 


Detail of paper purchased in 1933 ( from. 1st January, 1933 up to the end of 
December, 1933), Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 






Rs. a. p. 

1 

1933 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Pin paper 20/29-22 lbs. 

3 reams 









26 1 0 

2 

1933 

Ditto . 

Green ditto 

2 „ 

J 

i 

3 


Ditto . 

Ruler paper 12 lbs. 

3 „ 

8 8 6 

4 

1933 

John Dickinson . 

White 20/27-17 lbs. . 

3 „ 

] 








1 - 13 2 0 

6 

1933 

Ditto . 

Green ditto . 

3 „ 

J 

' 

6 

1933 

Ditto . 

White paper 27/40-38 

26 „ 

84 14 6 




lbs. 



7 

1933 

Asghar Husain 

White 12 lbs. ruled 

1 » 

2 6 0 



Bhopal. 
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Detail of paper purchased irk 1933 (from 1st January, 1933, up to i the end of 
December, 1933), Stationery Department, Bhopal —contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 



’ 



Rs. .A. P. 

8 

1933 

John Dickinson . 

White 27/40-24 lbs. . 

44 Reams 

110 0 0 

9 

1933 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

22 „ 

55 0 0 

10 

1933 

Titaghur Paper 

White Ruled F’cap 

(29 „ 

| 79 11 9 



Mills. 


/ 13 Qr. 

11 

1933 

Ditto . 

Badami 17/27-16 lbs. . 

275 „ 

524 11 3 

12 

1933 

Ditto . 

„ 20/26-18 „ . 

171 „ 

392 12 3 

13 

1933 

Bengal Paper Mills 

„ 17/27-16 „ . 

50 „ 

102 1 3 

14 

1933 

Titaghur Paper 

20/20-18 „ . 

35 „ 

80 6 3 



Mills. 



15 

1933 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-18 „ - 

93 „ 

189 14 0 




Gran 

d Total 

1,669 8 9 


Detail of paper purchased in 1936 (from 1st January, 19Si, up to the end of 
December, 1936), Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 








Rs. 

a.. p 

• 

1 

1934 

Titaghur 

Mills. 

Paper 

Badami 17/27-16 lbs. . 

i 55 Reams 
> 12 Qr. 

3 

113 

9 

0 

2 

1934 

Nathan & 

Co., 

White 30/40-50 „ . 

10 Reams 


46 

14 

0 



Bhopal. 





2 

13 

0 

3 

1934 

Bengal Pape 

r Mills 

„ ruled 12 „ . 

1 Ream 


4 

1934 

Titaghur 

Paper 

Badami 17/27-16 „ . 

1,157 Reams 

1 






Mills. 



>3,446 

5 

3 

5 

1934 

Ditto 

• 

„ 20/26-18 „ . 

472 „ 

1 

J 




6 

1934 

Ditto 

• 

White ruled 12 „ 

19 Qr. 9 Sh. 


2 

9 

3 

7 

1934 

Ditto 

. 

Badami 17/27-10 „ . 

120 Reams 


245 

0 

0 

8 

1934 

Ditto 


Ditto . » 

11 „ 


22 

7 

3 

9 

1934 

Ditto 

• 

White 12 lbs. . 

124 „ 

1 

J* 

1,171 

12 

0 

10 

1934 

Ditto 

• 

„ 17/24*24 lbs. * 

136 „ 

I 
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Vetail of paper purchased in 193!, (from 1st Jamt/ny , 1931,, up to the end of 
December, 1934), Stationery Department, Bhopal —could. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount-. 

- 






Rs. 

a. 

!-• 

11 

1934 

Titaj^liur Paper 

Mill*. 

White 12 lbs. ruled 

25 Reams 

67 

3 

0 

12 

1934 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Badami 20/26-IS lbs. . 

00 „ 

112 

8 

0 

13 

1934 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

White 20/26-24 „ . 

25 „ 

/ 291 

2 

3 

14 

1934 

Dit to 

„ 20/26-28 „ . 

25 „ 

> 



15 

1934 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Blotting paper 36 „ 

4 „ 

38 

10 

0 

10 

1934 

Titaghur Taper 

Mills. 

Badami 17/27-16 „ . 

5S3 „ 

1,190 

4 

9 

17 

1934 

Mohd. Husain, 

Bhopal. 

White ruled 10 „ . 

1 Ream 

2 

12 

0 

18 

19 

1934 

1934 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Ditto 

Badarui 17/27-16 „ . 

„ 20/26-18 „ . 

35 Reams 

25 „ 

j 120 

8 

3 

20 

1934 

Mohd. Husain, 

Bliopal. 

Coloured 20/26 . 

n „ 

9 

1 

0 

21 

1934 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Badami 20/28-18 lbs. . 

25 „ 

54 

2 

9 

22 

1934 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

„ 17/27-16 „ . 

19 „ 

38 

12 

9 

23 

1934 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Fiuk Paper 18/23-121 
lbs. 

6 „ 

17 

0 

0 

24 

1934 

Ditto 

White 12 lbs. F’cap , 

00 „ 

134 

6 

0 

25 

1934 

Ditto 

Bank Paper 18/23-18 
lbs. 

5 „ 

31 

14 

0 

26 

1934 

Deccan Paper Mills 

Poona Badami 17/27-16 
lbs. 

140 „ 

256 

10 

8 

27 

1934 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

White 12 lbs. F’cap . 

00 „ 

134 

0 

0 

28 

1931 

Ditto 

„ 20/27-40 lbs. . 

8 „ 

62 

8 

0 

29 

1934 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Pink Blotting 36 lbs. . 

0 „ 

57 

15 

0 




Grand Total 


7,674 

2 

2 
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tiriail of paper purchased in 1935 (from 1st January, 1935 , up to the end of 
December, 1935) 9 Stationery Department , Iihopal. 



Year. 

Name of Firm. 


No. 

Kind of paper. 

i 

1835 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Boda-mi 17/27-10 lbs. 

2 

1935 

Mohd. Husain, 

White ruled 12 ,, 



Bhopal. 


3 

1935 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

Badami 17/27-16 „ 

4 

1935 

Ditto 

Ditto 

f! 

1935 

United India Co., 

White ruled 12 lbs. 

6 


.Bombay. 

1935 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Badami 20/26-18 „ 

7 

1935 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-10 „ 

8 

1935 

Ditto 

White 17/27-16 ,, 

9 

1935 

Ditto 

Badami 20/26-18 „ 

10 

1935 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

„ 17/27-16 „ 

11 

1935 

Ditto 

White 17/27-24 „ 

12 

1935 

Deccan Taper Mills 

Badami 17/27-16 „ 

13 

1935 

Ditto . 

„ 20/26-18 „ 

14 

1935 

Ditto , 

White 17/27-16 „ 

15 

1935 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-20 „ 

16 

1935 

Ditto 

Badami 16 lbs. . 

17 

1935 

Bengal Paper Mills 

White ruled 12 lbs 

18 

1935 

Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

„ „ 17/27-24 lbs. 

19 

1935 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-20 lb. . 

20 

1935 

Bengal Paper Mills 

„ 17/27-24 „ 

21 

1935 

Ditto 

Badami 17/27-16 lbs. 

22 

1935 

Deccan Paper Mills 

Ditto 

23 

1935 

Titaghur Paper 

While 17/27-16 lbs. . 



Mills. 

24 

1930 

Ditto 

Bank Post 17/27-16 lbs. 

25 

1935 

Bengal Paper Mills 

White 17/27-16 lbs. . 

26 

1935 

Ditto 

Bank Post 18/23-16 lbs 

27 

1935 

Mohd. Husain, 

Blotting paper . 



Bhopal. 


1 

Quantity. 

Amount. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

80 Reams. 

163 

5 

3 

12 Qr. 

1 

10 

6 

148 

Reams. 

302 

2 

9 

148 

tr 

302 

2 

9 

1 Ream 

5 

12 

0 

125 Reams 

1 





Y 858 

12 

6 

280 

tt 

J 



30 

tt 

107 

8 

0 

60 

tr 

137 

13 

0 

415 

ft 

847 

4 

9 

,30 

*t 

161 

4 

0 

275 

tt 

504 

2 

8 

120 

tt 

247 

8 

0 

25 

” 

91 

10 

8 

15 

tt 

68 

12 

0 

5 

»t 

9 

2 

8 

2 

tt 

5 

6 

0 

50 

tr 

1 





y 492 

11 

3 

65 

tt 

J 



50 

i> 

268 

12 

0 

200 

tt 

40S 

5 

3 

400 

11 

733 

5 

4 

00 

tt 

179 

2 

9 

20 

it 

79 

2 

9 

50 

it 

179 

2 

9 

20 

?» 

79 

2 

9 

f 4 Or. 




< 4 

Sbeot. 

’ 3 

2 

0 
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Detail of paper purchase71 in 1035 (from 1st January, 1935, up to the end of 
December , 1935), Stationery Department, Bhopal —contd. 



Year. Name of Firm. 


Kind of paper. 


Quantity. Amount. 


28 1935 Bengal Paper Mills Whito 17/27-16 11)3. 


29 1935 Upper India, Luck¬ 

now. 

30 1935 Ditto 


31 1935 Ditto 

32 1935 Ditto 

33 1935 Ditto 

34 1935 Ditto 

35 1935 Ditto 

36 1935 Ditto 

37 1935 Deccan Paper Mills 

38 1935 Ditto 


ruled 12 lbs. 
17/27-16 lbs. 


Blotting 38 „ 

White 17/27-16 „ 
Ditto 

White 17/27-20 lbs. 

„ 17/27-16 „ 

Badami 20/26-17 „ 
„ 17/27-16 „ 


39 1935 

40 1935 


41 1935 


Badami 20/26-18 lbs. 


42 1935 Upper India, Luck- White 17/27-20 lbs. 

now. 

43 1935 Ditto , ,, 12 lbs. F’cap 


43 1935 

44 1930 


Blotting 38 lbs. . 


45 1935 Deccan Paper Mills Badami 20/26-18 lbs. 

46 1935 Ditto . „ 17/27-16 „ 


47 1935 Upper India, Luck- White 17/27-16 


48 1935 Bengal Paper Mills 

49 1935 Upper India, Luok- 

now. 

50 1935 Ditto . 

51 1935 Ditto 

52 1935 Ditto 

53 1935 Ditto 

64 1935 Ditto 


Pink paper 18/22-24 lbs 

White 17/27-16 lbs. . 

„ 20/26-18 „ . 

„ 17/27-16 „ . 

„ 12 lbs. F’cap 

„ ruled Ditto 

White 17/27-16 lbs. . 

Grand Total 


Bs, a. p-. 
236 8 0 
389 1 0 
135 15 0 
186 12 0 
57 0 0 
172 14 8 


172 14 8 


229 1 10 


206 4 0 
88 0 0 
275 0 0 
103 2 0 
321 12 0 

\ 302 9 8 

J 

57 0 0 
338 4 0 
275 0 0 
345 13 4 
26 8 9 


799 11 10 


26 14 0 
345 13 4 


11,328 9 8 
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Detail of paper purchased in 1936 (/row 1st January, 1936, up to the end of 
December, 1936), Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

N ame of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 








Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1 

1936 

Deccan Paper 

Badami 17/27-16 lb B . 

1,110 Reams 

2,036 

0 

0 



Mills. 








2 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 20/26-18 

ft 

360 

ft 

742 

8 

0 

3 

1936 

Ditfco. . 

„ 26/40-30 

ft 

10 

tr 

46 

14 

0 

4 

1936 

Upper India, 

White F’cap 12 


50 


' 






Lucknow. 







5 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-16 

ft 

25 

tr 


• 412 

2 

0 

6 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-20 

tr 

25 

tr 




7 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-24 

it 

16 

it 

. 




8 

1936 

Titagkur Paper 

„ 17/27-16 


30 

ft 

108 12 

0 



Mills. 







3 

1936 

Deccan Paper 

Badami 17/27-16 


125 

»» 

270 

13 

4 



Mills. 







10 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 20/26-18 „ 

25 

ft 

60 

15 

0 

11 

1936 

Cama Norton & 

Gum paper 18/23 


2 

ft 

34 

0 

0 



Co., Bombay. 







12 

1936 

Mohd. Husain, 

Bhopal. 

Titaghur Paper 

F’cap ruled 

if 

i 

ft 

3 

0 

0 

13 

1936 

Badami 20/26-18 lbs. 

259 

t» 







Mills. 






f-1,432 

13 

« 

14 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-16 

ft 

341 

ft 





15 

1936 

Ditto . 

Ditto. . 


213J 

t> 

480 

6 

0 

16 

1936 

Mohd. Husain, 

White 17/27-24 

lbs. 

6 

ti 

24 

0 

0 



Bhopal. 







17 

1936 

Titaghur Pape r 

Badami 17/27-16 


150 

tf 

337 

8 

0 



Mills. 







18 

1936 

Ditto . 

Cartridge paper 


12 

ft 

93 12 

0 




20/26-40 lbs. 







10 

1936 

Mohd. Husain, 

Blotting paper . 


2 Qr. 

1 

10 

0 



Bhopal. 







20 

1936 

Titaghur Paper 

White 17/27-16 

lbs. 

200 Reams, 

725 

0 

0 



Mills. 







21 

1936 

Ditto , 

„ 17/27-24 

» 

20 

ft 

108 12 

0 

22 

1936 

Upper India, 

Thin paper 









Lucknow. 

20/26-20 lbs. 


15 

»» 

65 

10 

0 
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Detail of paper purchased in 1936 (from, 1st January, 1936, up to the end of 
December, 1936), Staivmery Department, Bhopal —contd. 


Serial 

No.. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amo unt. 








Rs. A. 


23 

1930 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Bank Pink 










18/23-18 lbs. . 

. 

4 

Reams 

1 










V 37 

14 

0 

24 

1936 

Ditto . 

Post Blue 18/23-18 lbs. 

4 

it 

J 



25 

1936 

Titaghur Paper 

Bank paper, green 








Mills. 

18/23-14. lbs. 


6 

99 

] 



20 

1936 

Ditto . 

Bank paper, yellc 

w 



> 36 

13 

3 




18/23-14 lbs. 


4 

9t 

J 



27 

1936 

Ditto . 

White F’eap 12 

lbs. 

366 

tl 

995 

1 

0 

28 

1936 

Upper India, 

Blotting 38 

» 

10 


95 

IS 

10 



Lucknow. 








29 

1936 

Ditto . 

Badami 17/27-24 

it 

25 

39 

89 

1 

0 

20 

1936 

Titaghur Paper 

White F’eap 









Mills. 

ruled 12 lbs. 

• 

21 

97 

57 

1 

0 

31 

1936 

Upper India, 

Blotting 38 

lbs. 

5 







Lucknow. 















> 78 

4 

11 

32 

1936 

Ditto . 

60 

J» 

2 


J 



33 

1936 

Bengal Paper Mills 

White 17/27-16 

it 

50 


181 

4 

0 

34 

1936 

Ditto . 

Bank poet 










18/23-16 lbs. . 

• 

20 

it 

83 

5 

3 

33 

1936 

United India Co., 

Coloured yellow 









Bombay. 

paper. 


25 

»> 

32 

13 

0 

36 

1936 

Upper India, 

Blue paper 









Lucknow. 

18/22-12 lbs. 


78 

ft 

1 



37 

1936 

Ditto . 

Orange 18/22-12 

lbs. 

30 


>375 

4 

0 

38 

1936 

Ditto . 

Green 20/26-16 

It 

21 


J 



39 

1936 

Titaghur Paper 

White 20/30-28 


10 


1 





Mills. 





>145 

0 

0 

40 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 20/26-24 

i> 

15 

it 

J 



41 

1936 

Ditto . 

Ledger paper 










17/27-24 lbs. . 

■ 

83 

9* 

487 

10 

0 

42 

1936 

Bombay Stationery 

Art paper 20/27-32 lbs. 

5 


42 

8 

0 



Mart. 








43 

1936 

Titaghur Paper 

White 20/26-20 


15 


1 





Mills. 








44 

1936 

Ditto , 

„ 17/27-24 

t* 

27 

it 

>644 

5 

4 

45 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ F’cap 12 

ii 

158 

it 

J 
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Detail of paper purchased in 1036 ( from Id January, 1036, up to the end (if 
December, 1936), Stationery Department, Bhopal —conoid. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity, 

Amount- 








Ks. A. 

?. 

46 

1936 

Titaghur Paper 

F’cftp ruled, 12 lbs. 

21 Beams 

57 1 

0 



Mills. 







47 

1936 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


2 

ft 

6 7 

0 

48 

1936 

Ditto . 

Badami 17/27-16 

lbs. 

1,821 

tt 

1 


49 

1936 

Ditto . 

20/26-18 

„ 

400 

tt 

f 3,063' 2 

O' 

SO 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-24 

tt 

25 

tt 

J 


SI 

1936 

Ditto . 

26/40-32 

if 

50 

tf 

245 13 

3 

52 

1936 

Ditto . 

White F’cap 16 

„ 

5 

ft 

18 2 

0 

53 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-16 

rf 

35 

ft 

158 8 

6 

64 

1936 

Salelibhoy, Bombay 

Kraft paper 









24/36-18 


2 


6 8 

0 

55 

1930 

Titaghur Paper 

Ledg r. Blue 








Mills. 

17/27-24 


18 

1 5 - 

105 12 

0 

56 

1936 

Ditto . 

Duplicator paper 









8/13-61 

>. 

10 

tt 

17 8 

0 

57 

1936 

Ditto . 

Cover paper 









20/30-60. 

ft 

1 

tt 

14 1 

0 

58 

1936 

Deccan Paper Mills 

White 20/27-40 

ft 

5 

tt 

45 0 

0 

59 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 17/27-24 

ft 

20 

it 

108 12 

0 

60 

1936 

Ditto . 

„ 20/26-16 

11 

20 

tf 

75 13 

4 


1 


Grand Total 


• 1.272 10 

7 


Detail of paper purchased in 1037 <from 1st January, 1037, up to the. end of 
December, 1937), Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

No. 

Y ear. 

Name of Firm, 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 






Its, A. P. 

1 

1937 

Gama Norton & 

Gum paper 

2 Reams. 

34 0 0 



Co., Bombay. 

18.23. 


2 

1937. 

Deccan Paper 

White 20/26-24 lbs. 

25 

135 15 0 



Mills. 


3 

1937 

Upper India, Luck- 

Badami 17/27-16 „ 

300 „ 

785 8 0 



now. 
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Detail of paper purchased in 1.937 (from 1st January, 19S7, up to the end of 
December, 1937), Stationery Department, Bhopal —contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name o{ Firm, 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount 

• 


1 






Rs. 

A. 

P. 

4 

1937 

Titaghur Paper 

F’cap ruled 12 lbs. 

1 Reams. 

2 

14 

6 



Mills. 








5 

1937 

Ditto 

White 20/26-24 

♦ I 

25 

II 

135 

15 

0 

6 

1937 

Ditto 

Badami 17/27-16 

II 


II 

700 

0 

0 

7 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 20/26-18 

fl 

75 

II 

196 

14 

0 

8 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 20/26-18 

Jl 

26 

II 

68 

4 

0 

9 

1937 

Deccan Paper 

„ 26/40-32 



ll 

262 

8 

0 



Mills. 








10 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 20/20-18 

II 1 

98 

II 

289 

6 

6 

11 

1937 

Ditto 

White 17/27-16 

1* 

34 

II 

127 

14 

8 

12 

1937 

Bengal Paper Mills 

„ F’cap 12 

II 


II 

I 

} 



13 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-24 

„ 

40 

II 


UlO 

15 

0 

14 

1937 

Ditto 

„ F’cap 12 

„ 


II 

J 

i 



13 

1937 

Upper India, Luck- 

Blotting 38 

1 » 

12 

II 

1 

i 





now. 





1 

ll67 

4 

6 

16 

1937 

Ditto 

60 

>1 

3 

II 


i 



17 

1937 

Ditto 

Badami 17/27-24 

II 


II 

196 

14 

0 

18 

1937 

Deccan Paper 

„ 20/26-18 




301 

3 

6 



Mills. 








19 

1937 

Ditto 

White 17/27-16 

II 

166 

II 

250 

4 

0 

20 

1937 

Titaghur Paper 

Art paper 20/27-32 


20 J 


205 

6 

0 



Mills. 


( 






21 

1937 

! 

Kamta Prasad* 

Badami 17/27-24 


49 


248 

1 

0 



Indore. 








22 

1937 

Upper India, Luck- 

„ 17/27-16 

II 

275 

» 

721 

14 

0 



now. 








23 

1937 

Kamta Prasad, 

White 17/27-20 




54 

2 

8 



Indore. 








24 

1937 

Ditto 

Badami 17/27-16 

>1 

220 

>1 

742 

8 

0 

25 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 26/40-36 

II 

48 

II 

364 

8 

0 

26 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 20/27-18 

II 

36 

II 

136 

11 

0 
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Detail of paper purchased in 19,17 (from 1st January, 1937, up to the end of 
December, 1937), Stationery Department, Bhopal —concld. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Name o£ Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

__ 








Rs. A. 

T< 

27 

1937 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

Badami 20/26-18 

lbs. 

3J Reams 

10 5 

6 

28 

1937 

Kamta Prasad, 

Indore. 

„ 17/27-24 

ft 

40 

ff 

253 2 

0 

29 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

M 

240 

ft 

810 0 

0 

30 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

ft 

240 

tt 

810 0 

0 

31 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

ft 

160 

tf 

540 0 

0 

32 

1937 

Ditto 

Ledger paper, white 
22/30-54. 

1 

tt 

18 9 

0 

33 

1937 

Ditto 

White 17/27-16 

tt 

7 

t» 

30 10 

0 

34 

1937 

Deccan Paper 

Mills. 

Badami 17/27-16 

t f 

400 

tt 

1,050 0 

0 

35 

1937 

Ditto 

White 20/26-18 

ft 

25 

tf 

106 10 

3 

36 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

„ 

150 

M 

687 0 

0 

37 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

ft 

84 

tt 

329 0 

0 

38 

1937 

Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

Ledger Blue 
17/27-24 

f« 

106 

>1 

767 13 

0 

39 

1937 

Dccean Paper 

Mills. 

Badami 20/26-18 

ft 

20 

ft 

Cl 11 

0 

40 

1937 

Kamta Prasad, 

Indjro. 

White 17/27-24 

r» 

7 

it 

45 15 

0 

41 

1037 

Deccan Paper 

Mil Is Co. 

„ 17/27-24 

t> 

150 

tt 

881 4 

0 

42 

1937 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

tt 

112 

tf 

438 10 

8 

43 

1937 

Kamta Prasad, 
Indore. 

Badami 20/26-20 

tt 

10 

tt 

37 15 

6 

44 

1937 

United India Co., 
Bombay. 

Kraft paper 
36/46-24 

» 

12 

tt 

100 8 

0 

45 

1937 

Ditto 

Blotting papier 38 

11 

3 

it 

21 12 

0 

46 

1937 

Kamta Prasad, 

Indore. 

White 17/27-24 

M 

8 

tr 

56 8 

0 





Gran 

d Total 


13,802 5 3 
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List of paper purchased, in 1938 (from 1st January, 1938, tip to the end of 
March, 1938), Stationery Department, Bhopal. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Nam© of Firm. 

Kind of paper. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 








Es. 

A, 

F, 

1 

1938 

Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

Badarni 17/27-20 

lbs. 

156 Kearns. 

633 

12 

0 

2 

1938 

Kamta Prasad, 

Indore. 

White 17/27-24 

7t 

8 

7 

56 

8 

0 

3 

1938 

Agra Paper Mart . 

Badarni 20/26-20 


60 

7 

203 

2 

O' 

4 

1938 

Upper India, Luck¬ 
now. 

„ 26/40-32 

77 

15 

7 

86 

4 

0 

5 

1938 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

20/26-18 


53 

7 

193 

12 

0 

6 

1938 

Ditto 

„ 17/27-16 

» 

147 

7 

477 

12 

0 

7 

1938 

Mohd. Husain, 

Bhopal. 

F'cap ruled 8 


2 


5 

12 

0- 

8 

1938 

Bengal Paper Mills 

Ditto 12 

7 7 

10 

7 

l 36 

6 

0 

9 

1938 

Ditto 

Ditto 12 

77 

2 

7 

J 



10 

1938 

Titaghur Paper 

Mills. 

Badarni 17/27-16 

7t 

194J 

7 

11,350 

1 

0 

11 

1938 

Ditto 

„ 20/26-17 

77 

198 


J 



12 

1938 

Ditto 

„ 26/40-32 

7i 

15 


101 

4 

0 

13 

1938 

Deccan Paper 

Mills, Poona. 

White 17/27-16 


75 


293 

12 

0 





Gran 

d Total 

• 

3,444 

0 

0 


(6) Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 

Letter J). His. No. 682 — 38-Vevpt., dated the 16th March, 1938, from the 
Chief Secretary to Government of Travancore, Trivandrum. 

With reference to your letter No. 41. dated tlie 5th January, 1938, 
regarding the supply of information about the requirements of paper by 
the Government of Travancore, I have the honour to forward herewith the 
statements, noted at foot, furnishing the information called for, 

2. The questionnaires for manufacturers, importers, etc., received with 
your letter quoted above, were forwarded to the Managoi, the Punalur 
Paper Mills, Ltd. A copy of his reply dated the 1st March, 1938, with the 
enclosures thereto, is enclosed : — 

(1) Statement of purchases of paper of different classes made by the 
Government for each year from 1931-38 (vide paragraph 2 of 
the letter); and 
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(2) Statement furnishing information on the 5 points regarding the* 
development of the paper and paper pulp industries in the 
State ( vide paragraph 3 of the letter). 


Enclosure I. 

Copy of letter dated the 1st March , 1988, from the Manager -, Funalur 
Paper Mills, Ltd., to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th ultimo and enclose herewith 
copies of the following : — 

(1) Oopy of our Memorandum dated the I2th July, 1935, to the Tariff 

Board. 

(2) Copy of our statement of production during 1936 supplied to the 

South Indian Export Co., Madras (Agents to the Titaghur 
Paper Mills). 

(3) Copies of reports* presented by the Indian Paper Makers 

Association to the Tariff Board, of which we have been recently 
enlisted as members. 

The position of the Travancore State regarding protective duty is indi¬ 
cated iu page 5 of the Memorandum. Answer to question No. 34. 

From the various representations made by me to Government, you may 
ho aware that wo could not reach a satisfactory stag© of production till 
last year. Messrs. A. & F. Harvey of Madura have now taken up the 
Managing Agency of the Milts and our production ia gradually increasing 
on account of the financial help rendered by them. It is under proposals 
bring up the production to 3,600 tons per annum and, for the additional 
power required, it is proposed to get power from Pallivasal. 

We are looking forward to Government to secure for us sufficient reeda 
and firewood to manufacture 3,600 tons annually. 

The lines of our progress will be more or less similar to those suggested 
by Mr. Bhargava in his report. 


Punai.ub Paper Mills, Lid., Punaluw. 


12th July, 1935'. 


Memorandum, submitted to the Tariff Hoard. 

Ever since the introduction of protective duty by the Government of 
India on certain classes of paper which are the main production of the 
Indian Mills, the North Indian Mills were able to derive considerable 
advantage and to improve the conditions of their industry. They had also 
the chance of securing constantly large orders from the respective Govern¬ 
ments in which their mills are located. The Government is the best and most 
satisfactory customer. They understand the Paper-makers’ difficulties and 
allow a liberal margin in order to enable them to work at a profit. We 
understand that the North Indian Mills have been able to secure very 
large orders from Governments and they have to find market only for the 
surplus they manufacture. Unfortunately for us, we are unable to secure 
this advantage. 

The Travancore Government, in whose jurisdiction our mill is located, 
are unable to place with us large orders owing to the fact that they have 


* Printed with representations submitted by Indian Paper Makers* 
Association, Calcutta. 


8 
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id calculate for comparative purposes rates on foreign paper at e.i.f. basis 
with the rates of Indian made paper with the result one of the North 
Indian Mills quoted a much cheaper rate to the Travancore Government 
When they were able to sell their paper to the Madras and Bengal Govern¬ 
ments at higher rates, inspile of the fact that freight to Travancore on 
their paper is more than the rate for supplying to other British -Govern¬ 
ments. The Travancore Government was surprised to find that our mill 
situated in their State should have quoted a higher rate than another 
Indian Mill and it was with great difficulty we were able to convince the 
Travancore Government that the rates quoted to them by the Indian Mills 
were at the risk of incurring loss. Inspite of our appeal to Government 
regarding this matter, the Government were unable to purchase from us 
any considerable quantity as the protective duty on paper is not calculated 
as an additional price on the imported paper. At the same time it has to 
be mentioned that we have to pay duty on chemicals and all other materials 
wo import for the manufacture of paper. The Travancore Government are, 
no doubt, sympathetic towards us, but for want of Budget sanction, they 
could only purchase from us very small quantity of paper for their annual 
requirements. Our sales, therefore, depend on the demand from the public. 

We tried to become members of the Paper Sales Association of India, 
but oould not succeed in our attempt. 

We afe manufacturing here many varieties of paper, but our main 
production is brown for packing purposes. India requires considerable 
quantities of brown and kraft papers for wrapping and the demand for these 
qualities will increase steadily in course of time. However, in this, line of 
business also, a change to the disadvantage of Indian production has set in, 
in recent years. One side glazed kraft paper has captured the market in 
place of brown paper of Indian manufacture. Most of the cotton nulls ill 
India and other large consumers of kraft in India are getting their require¬ 
ments from Sweden, Our opinion is that it is possible to manufacture kraft 
brown in India from bamboos and reeds but this requires special machines 
which will be imported and installed, provided Government will render 
sufficient help. 

With regard to the manufacture of white paper from bamboo and reeds, 
we are able to produce good quality paper and our only difficulty is that the 
paper manufactured from reeds does not bulk as much as grass paper. This 
is at present our disadvantage and we are still experimenting to find out how 
it will be possible for us to get more bulking paper from reeds. 

At present most of the mills in India are manufacturing chemical pulp. 
The inferior varieties of paper are made mostly by blending with this 
chemical ptdp waste paper, etc., India requires very large quantities of 
News Prints and most of the vernacular books are printed on News Print 
Paper. We believe that bamboos can be treated mechanically to manufac¬ 
ture News Print and our experiments are not without hopes. The experi¬ 
ments requite large capital and the Government at the present moment ought 
to make all arrangements to conduct these experiments. 

In tho Paper Makers’ Conference held at Calcutta on the 13th March, 
it was decided as follows: — 

t‘ Manufacture of Mechanical Pulp from Bamboos .-—In view of the 
fact that a major portion of the imported paper consists of the cheaper 
and unprotected variety, in the manufacture of which mechanical wood 
pulp is largely used, it is considered of great importance that the 
possibilities of producing mechanical pulp from Bamboos should be 
explored, so as to render the manufacture of cheaper varieties of papers 
in this country a feasible and economic proposition.*' 

The increase in tho production of paper similar to tho varieties now 
manufactured in India will eventually lead to unhealthy competition among 
the India Mills themselves and the result will be to the disadvantage of the 
existing Mills, 



We are,, therefore, of opinion that the import duty should he imposed 
tffliformly on all varieties of paper imported into India, so that India may be' 
able to manufacture most of the News Prints and other varieties required. 


Production during 1936. 


(Figures given to 

the South 

Indian Export Co.) 


Quality. 

Tone. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Badami 

21 

17 

88i 

Blue 


7 

11 

Writing paper 

49 

9 

32 § 

Bleached printing . 

57 

12 

84 

Brown 

. 147 

10 

89 

Total 

. 276 

17 

81J 


N.B .—We had to restrict our production for want of orders and financial! 

difficulty. 

Enclosure If.. 

Statement regarding the. development of the paper and paper pulp industries- 

in the State, 1981-S2. 

1. The number of paper mills existing is one, viz., the Punalur Paper 
Stills, Ltd., Punalur. 

2. The existing mill is working. 

3. -Malayattur Forest Division in the State (Northern Division). 

4. The Travaneore Pallivasal Hydro-electric Project which is in tfie course 
of construction is expected to come into operation soon. 

6. Concessions in the matter of collection of reeds have been granted to 
the Punalur Mills,. Etdy 





Details aj papers purchased by the Government of Travancore during the years 1931 to 1938. 
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Bank paper 15 lbs. 


















Details of papers purchased by the Government o/Travaneore during the years 1931 to I93S. 
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6. Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, New Delhi. 


(1) Letter No. 1103, dated the 27th December , 1937, from the Tariff Board 
to the Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, New Delhi. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/36,, dated the llt'h December, 1937, 
a copy of which is attached for reference. The Board would be grateful 
if you would be so good as to send it a note on the same lines as you 
did in the last enquiry (see pages 40-72 of Vol. II of the Evidence, 
Paper Enquiry, 1932), bringing all the information up to date. 

2. I am to say that it would be of the greatest help to the Board 
if your note could be sent to the Secretary to the Board at No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta, as early as possible, and in any case not later 
than the 31st January, 1937. 


(2) Letter No. AH1I38-A. & F., dated the 31st January, 1938, from the 
Co'iitroller of Printing and Stationery, India, New Delhi. 

With reference to your letter No. 1103, dated the 27th December, 1937, 
I have the honour to forward herewith a note and six statements containing 
the information desired. 


Note from, the Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, to the Tariff 
Board in connection with the Bamboo Paper Industry ( Protection ) 
Act, 1932. 

The information and statistics desired by the Tariff Board are furnished 
herein: — 

Statement A. —This statement exhibits the average price per ton of 
paper purchased from the Indian mills from 1931-32 to 1930-37 and the 
average price per ton contracted for for the year 1937-38. It will be observed 
that the average rate per ton has, except for the year 1932-33, been 
gradually declining during the period under review. The average rate 
per ton recently quoted for supplies during 1938-39 has however advanced 
to Rs. 453. This is in accordance with the rise in the price of paper 
generally, also many other commodities, and is attributed to the rise in 
price of coal and imported raw materials. 

Statement B. —This statement exhibits the quantities of various kinds 
of paper supplied by the Indian mills and the prices paid to them for those 
supplies during the years 1931-32 to 1936-37. It also includes the lowest 
European quotations received. 

Statement C. —This statement exhibits the lowest European rates men¬ 
tioned in Statement B, converted into Indian currency with all charges 
added for delivery to the Stationery Office for the years 1931-32 to 1937-38. 

Statement D. —This statement exhibits the average price per ton and 
the value of the quantities of paper supplied by the various Indian and 
European mills for the years 1931-32 to 1936-37, and also the quantity 
contracted for for 1937-38, 

Statement E. —This statement exhibits the test figures of accepted 
tender samples of Indian papers (and one European paper) for the qualities 
Cream Laid, Azure Laid, Cream Wove, Cream Wove Bank, White Printings, 
Bemi-bloached (unbleached) Printing and Coloured Printings from 1932-33 
to 1937-38. The statement shows in general progressively increasing 
strength of the samples. The samples included qualities offered for part 
bamboo and/or grass furnish in increasing proportions specially during the 
last two years. Duplicating, Typewriting, White and Half-bleached 
Cartridges and Badami have also been included 'in the statement as 
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bamboo and/or grass Imre been used in. appreciable proportions in tlie 
iurnish. It will be seen from the statemont that tho initial strength of 
papers made from grasp and/or bamboo has, generally speaking, been of a 
-fairly high standard. 

Statement F .—This statement exhibits test figures for strength initially 
and at intervals of a period of six months or more in respect of samples 
of different classes of paper manufactured by Indian mills in Bengal. In 
tho case of each varioty the specimens tested were taken from the same 
batch of samples. Only a few representative figures have been given. 
■Tho samples wero taken from tho supplies made under the orders of tho 
Central Stationory Office as well as from the quantities manufactured by 
the mills for the outside market. Explanatory notes have been given in 
the statement where necessary. 

With the exception of Statement F, which is essentially new in that it 
indicates the durability of various papers, the statements submitted cover 
tho same ground as those prepared in 1931. Statement B exhibits the 
rates paid for dolivery at the Stationery Office or Calcutta area and f.o.r. 
Mill Sidings for up-country deliveries, and the quantities of different classes 
of paper purchased for supply to the departments of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and to certain local Governments, State Railways and one Company- 
owned Railway, viz., the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

2. Art paper, tissue paper, marble paper and grease-p/ritof paper .—The 
manufacture of these qualities has not so far been attempted by the Indian 
mills nor is there any indication that they will in the near future ma^e 
any efforts in that direction. ’ 

Rap paper. —A considerable advance has been made in recent years by 
the Titaghur Paper Mills by using a large proportion of rags in the furnish 
of certain better quality papers and this mill may be regarded as a pioneer 
in this line. Tho manufacture by the Indian mills of a 75 per cent, rag 
White Wove paper for permanent records, an all-rag Antique Cream Laid 
Typewriting paper and an all-rag Azure Laid paper made it possible for 
the Central Stationery Office to dispense with the more expensive imported 
papers. The Central Stationery Office contract for the first two items 
.has been held exclusively by the Titaghur Paper Mills for some years past. 
It will be seen from the previous roport that a poor attempt at the pro¬ 
duction of rag paper was made by one Indian mill in 1929. Tho position 
has, however, since changed immensely. Indian rag paper, being found 
quite satisfactory and suitable in point of strength, finish, reaction to 
light and certain other important characteristics, has been able to displaco 
advantageously more expensive imported paper of tho same class. A state¬ 
ment of the annual tonnage of purchases from tho Indian mills is given 
below: — 

(i) 75 per cent, rag— 

* Tons. 

1934- 35 Nil. 

1935- 36 28 

1936- 37 . .. 21 

1937- 38 30 

(Contract). 

1 
5 
10 
10 

(Contract). 

Imitation Art Paper— The position with regard to the manufacture of 
Imitation Art Paper in this country has also changed considerably sinco 


(ii) All-rag T. W. Cream Laid— 

1934- 35 . 

1935- 36 . 

1936- 37 .... 

1937- 38 .... 
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1931. The paper supplied during recent years is no longer of the nature 
of a highly super-calendered paper as was the case prior to the year 1931, 
but is real imitation art paper. This paper has up to date been supplied 
only by the Titaghur Paper Mills. Other Indian Mills aie, however, manu¬ 
facturing this quality of paper. 

Blotting Paper .—The position: continues as before, practically the whole 
of the Central Stationery Office contract of blotting paper having been 
placed with the Indian mills since the tender season of 1925-26. Only a 
small proportion of superior blotting paper is purchased from abroad to 
meet very special demands. The imported paper purchased is of a very 
much higher gfade and more expensive quality, ttiost of it being of an 
all-rag furnish. The improvement that has taken place in the quality of 
blotting paper manufactured in India has been gradual but very satis¬ 
factory. With a inodeBt beginning in 1925-26 by one mill, viz., the India 
Paper Pulp Co., who used an all-bamboo furnish, the manufacture of this 
paper was taken up by other Indian mills which began to produce blotting 
paper of a part-rag furnish. The result was the production of a 75 per cent, 
lag furnish of an excellent quality by one ot the mills, viz., the Bengal 
Paper Mill, whose position with regard to this paper is unrivalled. This 
mill has been supplying the whole of the Indian tonnage for blotting paper 
since 1927-28 and is holding the present annual contract which amounts 
approximately to 96 tons. 

It may be mentioned that during recent years there has been little or 
no complaint from the numerous consumers in regard to the quality of 
Indian blotting paper. During the last two years the Indian quality has 
slightly dropped from its high standard owing to the use of a smaller 
proportion of rag in the furnish. 

Coloured Printings .—Since the tender season of 1928-27, the whole of 
the Central Stationery Office contract for coloured printings has been 
placed with the Indian mills. These papers had been a speciality of only 
one mill (Titaghur Papor Mills) for a fairly long time before another 
mill (Bengal Paper Mill) also started to manufacture them with the result 
that the contracts for the years 1933-34 to 1936-36 were divided between 
Die two mills. The colours have improved substantially and, considering 
the prices paid for them, are sufficiently fast to light. Fading with the 
action of light is no more pronounced in Indian made paper than in 
imported paper of about the same price. 

Recently quite a good proportion of bamboo and graBS has been used 
by the Indian mills in the furnish of this class of paper and no deleterious 
effect has been noticed so far as a result thereof. The papers are of 
satisfactory appearance and finish. 

Manilla Paper .—Very marked progress has been made in the manu¬ 
facture of this class of paper in India. At present it is practically the 
monopoly fot Government requirements of one. mill (Titaghur Paper Mill) 
as only a .small quantity of Buff variety in darker shade is catered for by 
another mill (Bengal Paper Mill). Prior to the year 1932-33 the tonnage 
had been divided between Indian and Imported Manillas, the latter being 
obtained in small quantities mainly for the preparation of tag-labels and 
for special wrapping purposes. It has been possible since to dispense 
entirely with the Imported qualities. The Indian paper is sufficiently strong 
and its chief characteristic ie its far superior opacity, which is a very 
important property in. view of the fact that a considerable proportion of 
tliis paper is required far envelope making. The present annual require¬ 
ments of this class of paper (coloured and buff) is 410 tons, 

3. The only change in the procedure adopted for the purchase of paper 
is that since the year 1936-37 a simultaneous call for tenders is issued 
in India and England on the rupee tender system. A notable change made 
since the year 1932-33 in the specifications has been the laying down of 
minima for certain strength figures, viz., breaking length and folding 
endurance, for different classes of papers. The minima were, as a result 
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<ot careful investigation, raised in some cases in (he year 1936-37 as circum¬ 
stances justified this course. 

4. It was stated in 1931 that it was not the experience of the Central 
Stationery Office that the imposition of protective duties had tended to 
accentuate certain defects and that quality had been sacrificed to outturn. 
The extension of protection for another period of seven years has not 
altered that position. On tho other hand, marked and very satisfactory 
improvement in the quality of Indian pupers has been noticed during the 
period under roview. 

I now deal WitK the principal defects mentioned to the Tariff Board in 
1924. It should be noted that, as a whole, the indigenous fibres, grass 
and bamboo, wore being increasingly used by tho mills. 

(1) Defects in the finish of grass (and/or bamboo) paper, specks and 

blemishes duo to the presence of foreign matter; 

(2) Weakness of white printing paper, made from grass (and/or 

bamboo) pulp due to over-bleaching; 

(3) Extremo hardness of grass (and/or bamboo) pilpor; 

(4) Variation in the thickness of sheets; 

(5) Variation in the shade of taper of a single make; 

(6) Sheets were torn; they were not cut to the right size; they wore 

not cut square. 

Be: Sub-paragraph ( 1).• —Very marked improvements havo been noticed 
in respect of these defects and tho degree of improvement achieved is 
generally commensurate with the modernization of tho plant and methods 
used by the mills. Though thore have been a few instances where a mill 
had to be pulled up for specks and blemishes in the paper supplied by 
them, grass and bamboo, as such, should no longor be regarded as being 
to any large extent responsible for such defects which can he minimised 
by improving tho conditions of manufacture. The improvement is not so 
marked in the Lucknow Mills’ qualities. The Deccan Mills’ supplies show 
little or no improvement in these respects. 

Bo: Sub-paragraph (2 ).— As stated in 1931, it is not possible to give • 
a definite statement in this matter without a special investigation and the 
intervening period did not provide any suitable opportunity for undertaking 
such investigation. The question of durability of such papers has, however, 
been touched upon in paragraph 6 below, but it may be mentioned here 
that tho initial strength of white printings of the majority of the mills 
satisfied the specification of the Central Stationery Office. 

Be: Sub-paragraph (3). —The absence of any representation or complaint 
as to hardness of grass (and bamboo) paper, during the interim period 
(from 1932-1937), confirms my remarks of 1931. 

Be: Sub-paragraph (4 ).— Variation in the thickness of sheets (of print¬ 
ing paper) was noticed in one or two isolated cases but judging from the 
bulk of supply such defects appear to be negligible with the exception 
of supplies from the Deccan Mills. 

Be: Sub-paragraph (5).—Variation in shade in a single make is rarely 
met with now. 

Be: Sub-paragraph (6).—There has been considerable improvement since 
the report of 1931 in rogard to thoso defects and complaints are on the 
wane, but there is still room for improvement, especially with the mills 
outside the Bengal area. 

5. Tn 1936 it was decided to carry on a preliminary investigation to 
study the durability of paper containing bamboo and grass fibres. Accord¬ 
ingly, a conference was held by me in the Central Stationery Office on 
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the 25th March 1935 with representatives of the Titaghur Paper Mills, 
the Bengal Paper Mill and the India Paper Pulp Co. As a result of the 
conference, those three mills agreed to send to the Central Stationery 
Office a monthly statement showing the percentages of bamboo and/or 
grass in respect of supplies of 1,000 reams and over and also to furnish 
samples from typical makes of grass and/or bamboo and chemical wood 
pulp papers, pure and mixed, for examination of their properties with a 
view to studying their durability. The Upper India Couper Paper Mills 
of Lucknow also agreed to this arrangement but they have not yet made any 
arrangements for using bamboo. The Deccan Paper Mills having no arrange- 
ment for making or using grass or bamboo pulp, were left out. Of tho 
mills that had become a party to the above-mentioned arrangement, the 
Titaghur Paper Mills sent by far the largest number of samples from their 
Mills No. 1 (Titaghur) and No. 2 (Kankinara). 

The procedure involved in the investigation carried out was to test 
the samples initially, i.e., not long alter their receipt from the mills, and 
to retest them at intervals of 6 months or more. The samples were left 
in a closed room at 65 Relative Humidity at the room temperature for 
6 hours before test. There being no air-conditioning plant or other arrange¬ 
ment in the Central Stationery Office for regulating temperature, the tem¬ 
perature of the room where the tests were carried out could not be maintained 
constant. 

As stated above, it was a preliminary investigation carried out amidst 
a mass of routine work with the help of the existing staff and under far 
from ideal conditions (e.g., with no temperature control) and as such the 
results yielded are not claimed to be very accurate. But none tho less the 
results sufficiently indicate (Statement F) that papers made from bamboo 
and grass, whether these materials are used singly or in admixture with 
each other or with chemical wood pulp, not only possess satisfactory initial 
strength but also retain sufficient durability for ordinary classes of paper. 
Such investigations, carried out under standard and uniform conditions, 
would lead to useful and interesting results from tho point of view of both 
the consumers and the manufacturers. It will be noticed from Statement F 
that the bamboo paper of one mill has, in many instances, failed to exhibit 
even sufficient initial strength. This mill usually uses bamboo with chemical 
wood pulp. Bamboo itself, however, should not be held responsible for 
this lack of strength in view of the success achieved by other mills with 
this material. The cause of weakness of certain types of paper containing 
bamboo must lie elsewhere and the matter requires investigation. So, 
intrinsically, bamboo (and also grass) appears to possess sufficient strength. 
The experience of the Central Stationery Office in regard to the protected 
classes of paper also shows bamboo to be a fibre of great use and value; 
for in the various classes of work for which these papers are used, no com¬ 
plaint regarding a paper made from bamboo has been substantiated as. being 
due to bamboo in the furnish. On the other hand, the examination of 
certain samples showed that bamboo (as also grass) possesses superior opacity 
to chemical wood pulp. This property of the indigenous fibres, bamboo and 
grass, should prove valuable to the users. About 7 to 10 thousand tons of 
Indian-made printing and writing paper are issued annually in thousands 
of batches to numerous consumers who use them with evident satisfaction. 

6. Generally speaking, therefore, so far as the exploitation and develop¬ 
ment of bamboo, and also of grass, is concerned, the working of the pro¬ 
tective duties seems to have been more effectual during the second period 
than during the first. During the first period the India Paper Pulp Co. 
were practically the only mills using bamboo for an appreciable period— 
by the sulphite process which they are still employing. In the second period, 
the Titaghur Paper Mills and the Bengal Paper Mill also adopted the use 
of bamboo in addition to grass which was being used lorig before protection 
was granted. The Lucknow Mills have continued to use grass and have 



not yet adopted the use of bamboo while the Deccan Paper Mills do not 
make or use either bamboo or grass pulp. 

Lately, new methods of mechanical treatment of bamboo before digestion 
hare been adopted by the manufacturers and those methods appear to be a 
great improvement on the methods previously in vogue, 

7. Of the Indian Mills, the contribution of the Titaghur Paper Mills 
group has been very noteworthy. They work bamboo by the alkali process. 
Their No. 2 Mill (Kankinara) began to manufacture paper with bamboo 
til appreciable quantities with sulphite wood pulp at the beginning of the 
second period of protection. With the passing of time, the proportion of 
bamboo increased, till at the present time it is used predominantly in 
most of their papers. No. 1 Mill (Titaghur) adopted the use of bamboo 
later, chiefly with grass. At present the furnish of most of the papers of 
this Mill is bamboo and grass, the former predominating. Large scale addi¬ 
tions, replacements or remodelling of plants have been noticed in the Mills and 
the consequential improvement in quality and output should be expected.* A 
new and up-to-date paper-making machine has been installed in No. 1 Mill 
and paper is expected to be made on it very shortly. The Mills possess 
certain appliances for testing paper and the Mill authorities have expressed 
their intention of establishing a testing laboratory with the most modern 
equipment and also an air-conditioning room for maintaining constant 
humidity and temperature. 

The Bengal Paper Mill began using bamboo on a large scale in 1934 
and have since installed and remodelled certain plant. One half of the 
furnish of their paper is grass and the rest bamboo and wood pulp in 
about equal proportions, t This Mill during the second period of protection 
has taken up the development of bamboo ptdp very seriously and has not 
spared time or money in their efforts to obtain good results. 

The India Paper Pulp Co. use sulphite bamboo pulp and chemical wood 
pulp in about equal proportions. They too have carried out considerable 
extension in their equipment since 1983-34. A new bamboo crusher is 
under “installation and many improvements and additions are contemplated. 
Arrangements also exist in the Mill for the thorough testing of paper 
and pulp. 

The Lucknow Paper Mills use grass as well as locally collected hemp 
and rags with chemical wood pulp. Before 1935 they had installed a new 
Power House and made certain improvements on the paper-making side. 
A screening and bleaching plant and a recovery plant, the erection of which 
is almost complete and now remain to be brought into use, are awaiting 
functioning. Arrangements also exist in this Mill for testing paper. 

8. Judging from the progress made and the important schemes of renova¬ 
tions and improvements carried out by all the four mills in Bengal, the 
development of bamboo pulp as the main fibre for the manufacture of papers 
can reasonably be assumed to be assured. Whether, and if so to what extent, 
the protection granted has, during the last 6 years, helped to open up 
the possibility of a market for Indian-made pulp abroad, is a matter on 
which I am not competent to express an opinion. 


* While submitting tenders for the year 1938-39, the Titaghur Paper 
Mills’ authorities report that they are producing about 22,000 tons of the 
indigenous pulp per annum against their total paper production at both 
Mills of about 25,000 tons per annum. 

+ Th e new Crusher at the Ranygung Mills puts through approximately 
1,000 tons a month which is the quantity of bamboo at present used by the 
mills. 
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A. 


Statement shouting the average price per ton of the total value of paper' 
ordered from the various Indian Paper JlifUls from the year 1931-83 to' 
1936-37. 


YoSTS. 

A rerage price Rem** 

per ton. 

1931-32 

Rs. 

461 


1932-33 

480 

Tho increase iB due mainly to the" 

1933-34 

- , 456 

increase in tho contract rates as- 
also to the purchase of larger 
quantities of higher priced paper .- 

1934-35 

432 


1935-36 

429 


1936-37 

419 


1937-38 

. . 418 

The figure for 1937-38 shows the ave- 


rage price per ton of the total value" 
of the paper contracted for.- 


B. 


Statement shouting the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the pricesf 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1931-32. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1931-32. 


Lowest 
F. 0. B. 
rate 
per 
lb. 

Euro- 

pe&n. 

Rato per 
lb. 

— 










Rs. a. p. 


d. 

Cream Laid . • 

I. P. P. 

62 

0 3 9 

F. O.R. MU1 Siding 

2* 





and free delivery 






Calcutta area. 


Azure Laid . 

T. P. M. 

247 

0 3 11* 

Ditto 

2* 

Cream Wove . 

B. P. M. 

224 

0 3 9 

Ditto 

2* 

Cream Wove Bank 

T. P. M. 

52 

0 4 2 

Ditto . 

2# 

White Cartridge 

B. P. M. 

158 

0 3 5J 

Ditto 

2* 

Half Bleached Car- 

T. P. M. 

32 

0 3 6 

Ditto . 

2* 

tridee. 








T. P. M. 

872 

0 3 5 

Ditto 




B. P. M. 

1,086 

0 3 5 

Ditto 


White Printing . 4 






I 2 * 



I. P. P. 

406 

0 3 6 

Ditto 




U. I. C. 

448 

0 3 5 

F. O. R. Badsha- 






nagar. 



N,B ,—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (Stamp) paper. 








B— contd. 


Statement showing Ihe quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the price 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 11)31-32 —contd. 





1931-32. 


Lowest 








F. 0. B. 








rate 

Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 




— 

per 



Rat© per 


Tb. 




lb. 



Euro- 








pean. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 


d. 



f 

0 

3 

5 

F. O. R. Bombay . 


White Printing . 

Deccan 

151 -j 

0 

3 

7 

F. O. R. any sta- 








tion in U. P. or 
Delhi. 

► 2i 

W r liite Printing S/C. 

T. P. M. 

1 

0 

3 

8 

F. O. R. Mill Siding 


S/S. 






and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 


Coloured Printing . 

T. P. M. 

270 

0 

3 

6 

Ditto , 

u 

r 

T. P. M. 

503 

0 

3 

4 

Ditto , ' 

■ 


B. P. M. 

622 

0 

3 

4 

Dtito 


Se niljeached I’rin 







■ 2* 

ting. 

I. P. P. 

330 

0 

3 

4 

Ditto 


U. I. C. 

448 

0 

3 

4 

F. O. R. Badsha- 








nagar. 



T. P. M. 

044 

0 

2 

11 

F. O. R. Mill Siding 








and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 



B. P. M. 

799 

0 

2 

11 

Ditto 


Badami . . - 

U. I. C. 

207 

0 

2 

11 

F, 0. j{. Badsha- 

> 1* 







nagar• 



f 

0 

2 

9 

F. O. R. Bombay . 



Deccan 

145 < 







l 

0 

2 

11 

F. 0. R. any sta- 








tion in U. P. or 
Delhi. 

• 

White Blotting 

B. P. M. 

97 

0 

4 

3 

F. 0. R. Mill Siding 

3A 







and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 


Brown Wrapping . -| 

T. P. M. 

210 

0 

2 

3 

Ditto 

j 1« 

B. P. M. 

104 

0 

2 

3 

Ditto 

Brown Cartridge 

T. P. M. 

6 

0 

3 

1 

Ditto . 

H 

FIG. 







Manilla . 

T. P. M. 

305 

0 

3 

1J 

Ditto 

ifi 


N.ll .—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (Stamp) paper. 
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B:— contd. 


Statement showing the quantify of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1931-32 —coneld. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1931-32, 

Rate per 
lb. 

-- 

Lowest 
F. O. B 
rate 
per 
lb. 

Euro¬ 

pean, 

Manilla Waterproof 

T. P. M. 

20 

Rs. a. p. 
0 3 6 

F. O. R. Mill Siding 

d. 

2} 

Pulp Board White . 

B. P. M. 

31 

0 3 6 

and free delivery 
Caloutta area. 

Ditto . 

u 

Pulp Board White 

B. P. M. 

31 

0 3 6} 

Ditto 

Ifi 

S/C. 

Pump Board Colour- 

T. P. M. 

12 

0 3 11 

Ditto 

n 

od. 




iTMMliTMfa iil'ii iIKm 

Pulp Board White 

T. P. M. 

3 

0 4} 


i» 

Watorproof. 





Pulp Board Colour- 

T. P. M. 

* 

0 4 2 

■ ■ ■ . . 

2 

ed Waterproof. 





Duplicating . 

I. P. P. 

136 

0 4 0 


2& 

Typewriting . 

T. P. M. 

68 

0 4 3 

Ditto 

2S 

White Antique 

Wove. 

Hflfl 

17 

0 3 6} 

Ditto . 

2-fir 


B ——contd. 

Statement showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1932-33. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1932-33. 

Rate 

per 

lb. 


Lowest 

F. O. B. 
rate 
per 
lb. 
Euro¬ 
pean. 

Cream Laid . 

T, P. M. 

44 

Bs. a. p. 

0 3 10} 

F. O. R. Mill Siding 

d. 

2| 

Azure Laid . 

I. P. P. 

186 

0 4 1 

and free delivery 
Caloutta area. 

Ditto 


Cream Wove . 

T. P. M. 

129 

0 3 10} 

Ditto 

2f 

Cream Wove Bank . 

T. P. M. 

25 

i 

0 4 3} 

Ditto 

4ft 


N. B .~This excludos the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stamp) paper. 
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B— -coritd. 


Statement showing th e quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the price * 
paid to the Indian Mills during the. year 1932-33— contd. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1932-33. 

Rate per 
lb. 

— 

Lowest 
P. 0. B. 
rate 
per 
lb. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 




Rs. a. 

P- 


d. 

r 

T. P. M. 

31 

0 

3 

74 

4 P. O, R. Mill Siding 


White Cartridge . < 






V and free delivery 

24 

l 

B. P. M. 

71 

0 

3 

74 

J Calcutta area. 


r 

T. P. M. 

25 

0 

3 

74 

1 


Half-bleached Car- 






V Ditto 

2J 

tridge. h 

B. P. M. 

2ft 

0 

3 

n 

J 


' 

T.P. M. 

805 

0 

3 

64 

\ 

~l 


B. P. M. 

065 

0 

3 

64 

- Ditto 

| 

White Printing 

I. P. P. 

337 

1 0 

3 

61 

J 

l n 


U-1. C. 

310 

0 

3 

64 

F. O. R. Badsha- 








nagar. 


L 

Deccan. 

114 

0 

3 

64 

F. O. R. Bombay . 

_ 

White Printing S/C, 

T. P. M. 

4 

0 

3 

8 

p. 0. R. Mill Siding 

21 

S/S. 






and freo delivery 










Coloured Printing . 

T. P. M. 

226 

0 

3 

74 

Ditto 

24 

r 

T. P. M. 

487 

0 

3 

54 

*> 


i 

B.P. M. 

514 

0 

3 

54 

- Ditto . 


Semi-bleached Print- «; 

I. P. P. 

427 

0 

3 

54 



ing. 









U. I. C. 

295 

0 

3 

54 

F. O. R. Badsha- 



Deccan. 

10 

0 

3 

54 

P. 0. R. Bombay . 



T. P. M. 

391 

0 

3 

04 

5 P. O.R. Mill Siding 








!- and free delivery 



B. P. M. 

552 

0 

3 

04 

J Calcutta area. 


Badami . . •{ 









U. I. C. 

35 

0 

3 

04 

F. 0. R. Badsha- 








nagar. 



. Deccan. 

36 

0 

2 101 

P. 0. R. Bombay . 


White Blotting 

B. P. M. 

101 

0 

4 

5 

P. 0. R. Mill Riding 

81 







and free delivery 








Calcutta area. 


f 

' T. P. M. 

119 

0 

2 

3 



Brown Wrapping . -t 






> Ditto 

1 V5 

l 

B. P. M. 

233 

0 

2 

3 

J 



*' —Thin excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stamp) paper. 


9 
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B— contd. 


Statement showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the priest 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1932-33 —conoid. 


Class of paper. 

1 

Milk. 

i 

Tons. 

1932-33. 

Rato per 
lb. 


Lowest 
F. 0. B. 
rate 
per 
lb. 

.Euro¬ 

pean. 




Rs. a. p. 


d. 

Brown Cartridge 

P/G. 

T. P. M. 

9 

I' 

0 3 5 

P. 0. R. Mill Siding 
and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 


Manilla 

T. P. M. 


0 3 2 

Ditto 

2 | 

Manilla Waterproof 

T. P. M. 

22 

0 3 7 

Ditto 

! 2 * 

Pulp Board White . 

B. P. M. 

24 

l 

0 3 8i 

Ditto 

3* 

Pulp Board White 
S/C. 

B. P. M. 

23 

0 3 8 

Ditto 

3fc 

Duplicating . 

I. P. P. 

125 

0 4 0 

Ditto 

21 

Typewriting . 

T. P. M. 

64 

0 4 4£ 

Ditto 

31 

Whito Antique 

Wove. 



0 3 8 

Ditto . 

21 


&— contd. 

Statement showing the quantity of (he various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Mills during the. year 1933-34. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1933-34. 

Rate per 
lb. 


Lowest 
F. 0. B. 
and 

C. I. F. 
rate per 
lb. Euro- 
pean. 




Rs. a. p. 


d. 

Cream Laid . 

T. P. M. 

58 

0 3 9 

F. 0. R. Mill Siding 

2i 





and free deliverv 






Calcutta area. 


Aaurc Laid . 

T. P. M. 

179 

0 4 0 

Ditto 

2i 

Cream Wove . 

T. P. M. 

99 

0 3 9 

Ditto 

21 

Cream Wove Bank 

T. P. M. 

26 

0 4 11 

Ditto 

2} 


H.B .—This tidudes the tonnage purchased of plain wat.rrn ir.ted (stamp) paper. 
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B— cantd. 


Staleme.nl showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and ti. prices' 
paid to the Indian Mills during-the year 1933-34 —contd. 



■■! 


nun 


Lowest 





—1 


F. 0. B. 





n£5l 

■ 

and 

Class of paper. 

Mills. 


Rate 


C. I. F. 

ate per 





per 

lb. 

I; 

b. Euro- 





i 

pean. 




Rs. a. p. 


d. 

f 

T. P. M. 

« 

0 

3 6i 

1 F. 0. R. Mill Siding ' 

\ 

White Cartridge . < 




and free delivery 

y 2 * 

B. P. M. 

54 

0 

3 Si . 

J Calcutta area. 

J 

Half-bleached Cart- 

B. P. M. 

32 

0 

3 61 

Ditto 

2* 

ridge. 







r 

T. P. M- 

815 

0 

3 




B. P. M. 

724 

1 0 

3 4£ 

» Ditto • 


White Printing . * 

I. P. P. 

250 

0 

3 ii 

J 

• 2* 


U. I. C. 

342 

0 

3 41 

F. O. R. Badsha- 







nagar. 


- 

Deccan 

126 

0 

3 4} 

F. 0. R. Bombay . 

✓ 

White Printing S.C., 

T. P. M. 

2 

0 

» 6 

F. O. R. MiH Siding 

2 1*5 

S/S. 





and free delivery 

T. P- M. 

122 

0 

3 6 

Caloutta area. 


r 

Coloured Printing . < 





>- Ditto 

21 

B. P. M. 

133 

0 

3 6 

J 


r 

T. P. M. 

626 

0 

3 31 




B. P. M. 

449 

0 

3 31 

► Ditto , 


Bern i-bleached^ 

I. P. P. 

200 

0 

3 31 


mm 

Printing. 







U. I. C. 

203 

0 

3 31 

F. O. R. Badsha- 







nagar. 



Deccan 

17 

0 

3 81 

F. 0. R. Bombay . 

- 


T. P. M. 

378 

0 

2 101 

"J F. 0. R. Mill Siding 

■> 






y and f ree delivery 



B. P. M. 

45!) 

0 

2 101 

J Calcutta area. 


Badami . . < 





-1* 


U. X. C. 

208 

0 

2 101 

F. 0. R. Badsha- 






nagar. 



Deccan 

36 

0 

-4e« 

00 

F. 0. R. Bombay , 

- 

White Blotting 

B, P. M. 

82 

0 

4 3 

F. 0. R. Mill Siding 

21 






and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 



T. P. M. 

125 

0 

2 3 

L Ditto 


Irown Wrapping . ■« 

B. P. M. 

177 

0 

2 3 

J 

r 111 


Deccan 

12 

0 

2 3 

F. 0. R. Bombay . 

J 


li-U .—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain 'watermarked (stamp) paper. 

9 A 
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R— icontd. 


Statement showing the quentity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1933-34 —concld. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1033-34. 

Rate per 
lb. 

— 

Lowest 
F. 0 . B. 

and 

C. I. F. 
rate per 
lb. Euro¬ 
pean. 




Rs. a. p. 


d. 

Brown Cartridge 

.. 

, , 



2 

F. G. 






f 

T. P. M. 

68 

0 2 104 

"I F. 0 . R. Mill Siding 

1 

Manilla . . ■< 




> and free delivery. 

r u 

l 

B. P. M. 

07 

0 2 10i 

J Calcutta area. 

J 

Manilla Coloured . 

T. P. M , 

11 

0 3 0 

Ditto 

15 

Manilla Waterproof 

TaP. M. 

18 

0 3 5 

Ditto 

24 

Pulp Board White . 

B. P. M. 

39 

0 3 3 

Ditto 

11 

Pulp Board White 

B. P. M. 

26 

0 3 4j 

Ditto 

li 

S/C. 






Pulp Board 

B. P. M. 

16 

0 3 6 

Ditto 

li 

Coloured. 






Duplicating . 

B. P. M. 

116 

0 3 9 

Ditto , 

2 ,v 

Typewriting 

T. P. M. 

61 

0 4 2 

Ditto 

24 


B- contd. 

Statement showing the. quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the price 
paid tv the Indian Mills during the year 1934-35. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1934-35. 

Rate per 
lb. 

-. 

Lowest 
F. 0. B 
and 
C. LF 
rate pe 
lb. Eur< 
pean. 





Rs. 

a. p. 


d. 


r 

T. P. M. 

28 

0 

3 7J 

"I F. 0. R. Mill Siding 

2 

Cream laid 

A 





> and free delivery 



i 

B. P. M. 

31 

0 

3 n 

J Calcutta area. 


Azure laid . 

* 

1. P. P. 

22!) 

0 

3 114 

Ditto 

2 


r 

T. P. M. 

163 

0 

3 74 

1 


Cream Wove . 

■ < 





>• Ditto 

Iff 


L 

B, P. M. 

71 

0 

3 74 

J 



N.B .—Tins excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stamp) paper. 
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B— contd. 


Statement showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1934-35 —contd. 


Class of paper. 


Cream Wove Bank . 


White Cartridge 


'{ 


Half hleaehod Car¬ 
tridge. 


White Printing 


White Printing S/C., 
S/S. 

Coloured Printing . 


5emi-bleached Prin- 
ting. 


•adami 


Mills. 

Tons. 

1934-35. 

Rate per 
lb. 

T. P. M. 

39 

Rs. a. p. 

0 3 11 

B. P. M. 

31 

0 

3 

11 

T. P. M. 

61 

0 

3 

3 

B. P. M. ’ 

\| 

61 

0 

3 

3 

B. P. M. 

28 

0 

3 

3 

T. P. M. 

1,172 

0 

3 

2 

B. P. M. 

861 

0 

3 

2 

I. P. P. 

343 

0 

3 

2 

U. I. C. 

255 

0 

3 

2 

Deocan 

125 

0 

3 

2 

B. P. M. 

2 

0 

3 

4 

T. P. M. 

97 

0 

3 

H 

B. P. M. 

109 

0 

3 

H 

T. P. M. 

601 

0 

3 


B. P. M. 

652 

0 

3 

li 

I. P. P. 

277 

0 

3 

li 

U. I. C. 

254 

0 

3 

li 

Deccan 

11 

0 

3 

li 

T. P. M. 

564 

0 

2 

9 

B. P. M. 

668 

0 

2 

9 

U. I. C. 

252 

0 

2 

9 

Deccan 

69 

0 

2 

9 


F. O. R. Mill siding 
and free delivery, 
Calcutta area. 


Ditto. 


.F. O. R., Badsha- 
nagar. 

F. 0. R., Bombay. 


J-F. 0. R., Mill siding 
and free delivery, 
Calcutta area. 


F. 0. R., Badsha- 
nagar. 

F. 0. R., Bombay. 


'I F. 0. R., Mill siding 

y and free delivery, 
J Calcutta area. 

F. 0. R., Badsha- 
nagar. 

F. 0. R., Bombay. 


Lowest 


0. B. 
and 
!. I. F. 
rate per 
i. Euro¬ 
pean. 


d. 


2 * 


N-B .—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stamp) paper. 
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B— *contd . 


Statement shelving the quantity of the. various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1934*3 —concld. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

1934-35. 

Rate per 
lb. 


Lowest 
F. O. B. 
and 

C. I. F. 
rate per 
lb. Euro¬ 
pean . 

i 


! 

Rs. a. 

P- 


d. 

White Blotting 

B. P. M. 

99 

0 

4 

4 

F. 0. R., Mill siding 

31 







and free delivery 








Calcutta area. 



T. P. M. 

150 

0 

2 

"W 

h 








> Ditto 

1J 

Brown Wrapping . • 

B. P. M. 

208 { 

0 

2 

l 

J 


• 

Deccan 

24 

0 

2 

l 

F. 0. R-, Bombay. 


Brown Cartridge 







21 

Friction glazed. 








r 

T. P. M. 

194 

0 

2 

8 

"I F. O. R., Mill siding 


Manilla « . < 

’ 





> and free delivery 


l 

B. P. M. 

148 

0 

2 

8 

J Calcutta area. 


Manilla colonred . 

T. P. M. 

- \ 1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto 

1* 

Manilla Waterproof 

T. P. M. 

14 

0 

3 

4 

Ditto 

4 

Pulp Board White . 

B. P, M, 

42 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto 

2f 

Pulp Board White, 

B. P. M. 

23 

0 

3 

4 : 

1 


S/C. 






>■ Ditto. 


Tulp Board Colour. 

B. P. M. 

19 

0 

3 

4 

J 


ed. 








r 

B. P. M. 

88 

0 

3 

0 

1 


Duplicating . . V 






V Ditto 

4 

l 

I. P. P. 

67 

0 

3 

6 

J 


Typewriting . 

T. P. M. 

76 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto 

2 iV 

Typewriting Cream 

T. P. M. 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto. 


laid. Antique. 









A\2?,—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stamp) .paper. 
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B’-^contd. 


Statement showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the. Indian Mills during the year 193&-36. 





1935-36. 


Lowest 








F. 0. B. 








rata 

Class of paper. 

Hills. 

Tons. 




— - 

pf r 



Rate per \ 


it>. 





lb. 



Euro- 








pean. 




Rs. a. 

p- 


d. 

f 


26 

0 

3 

7± 

"] F. O. R. Mill Biding 

1 

Cream Laid . < 


22 

0 

3 

7* 

V and free delivery, 

J Calcutta area. 

r Vs 

A*ure Laid . 


207 

0 

3 

11 

Ditto 

21 

f 

T. P. M. 

80 

0 

3 

n 



Cream Wove , . -j 

B. P. M. 

• 84 

0 

3 

7i 

> Ditto 

** 

Cream Wove Bank . 

T. V. M. 

C4 

0 

3 

11 

Ditto 

24 

White Cartridge . 

T. P. M. 

111 

0 

3 

3 

V Ditto 

2i 

B.P.M. 

48 

0 

3 

3 

J 


Half-bleached Cart- 

T. P. M. 

24 

0 

3 

3 

Ditto 

24 

ridge. 









T. P. M. 

B. P. M. 

1,462 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

I 



098 

0 

3 

! 

}■ Ditto 




White Printing 

I. P. P. 

256 

0 

3 

2 

I 

- U 


U. I. C. 

212 

0 

3 

2 

J 



Deccan 

07 

0 

3 

2 

F. 0. R. Mill siding 








and free delivery, 
Bombay. 

J 

White Printing 

B. P. M. 

3 

0 

3 

4 

F. 0. R. Mill siding 

14 

S/C, S/S. 

r 

T. r. M. 

1*7 

0 

3 

H 

and free delivery, 
Calcutta urea. 

1 


Coloured Printing . •< 





>• Ditto 

it 

B. r. M. 

1*7 ■ 

0 

3 

3i 

J 


r 

T. P. M. 

993 

|0 

3 

H 

1 : 

I 


B. P. M. 

582 

0 

3 

H 

y Ditto , 

1 


Semi-hlnaqhed Prin-< 
ting. 

IjUjfl 

269 

0 

3 

14 

> n 



231 

0 

3 

ii 

J 


1 

l 

Deccan. 

91 

0 

3 

n 

F. 0. R. Mill sidint 







and free delivery, 
Bombay. 

J 



ii.B ,—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stamp) paper. 
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B-— contd. 


Statement showing the. quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid tv the Indian Mills during the year 1935-36 —contd. 





] 935-36. 


Lowest 








F. 0. B. 








Class of paper. 

Mills. 

Tons. 

Rate per 
lb. 

1 “ 

rate 
per lb. 
Euro- 








pcan. 




Rs. a. p. 


d. 

r 

T. P. M. 

508 

0 

2 

n 

P. 0. R. Mill siding 



B. P. M. 

650 

0 

2 

n 

l and free delivery 


Badami . . •< 





Calcutta area. 



U. I. C. 

235 

0 

2 

n 

J 



Deccan 

97 

0 

2 

n 

F. 0. R. Mill siding 

1 

1 






and free delivory 
Bombay. 

1 

J 


White Blotting 

B. P. M. 

94 

0 

4 

U 

F. O. R. Mill siding 

3 





and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 





T. P. M. 

174 

0 

2 

i 

1 Ditto. 


Brown Wrapping . - 

B. P. M. 

237 

0 

2 

i 

J 


' *. 

Deccan. 

15 

0 

2 

i 

F. 0. R. Mill siding 
and free delivery 
Bombay. 









Brown Cartridge 

T. P. M. 

2 

0 

2 

9 

F. 0. R.jMill siding 

m 

F. G. 

f 

T. P. M. 

139 

0 

2 

8 

and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 



Manilla . . 1 

B. P. M. 

155 

0 

2 

8 

> Ditto 

H 

Manilla Coloured . 

T. P. M. 

28 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto 

u 

Manilla Waterproof 

T. P. M. 

16 

0 

3 

2J 

Ditto , 


Pulp Board, White 

T. P. M. 

31 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto 

2* 

Pulp Board, Whito, 
S/C. 

T. P. M. 

43 

0 

3 

n 

Ditto 

2 iV 

, Pulp Board, Colour¬ 
ed. 

T. P. M. 

11 

0 

3 

4 

Ditto 

2iV 

r 

B. P. M. 

117 

0 

3 

6 



Duplicating . . V 

I. P. P. 

38 

0 

3 

6 

>■ Ditto , 

»* 

Typewriting . 

T. P. M. 

60 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto 


Typewriting Cream 

T. P. M. 

5 

0 

7 

0 

Ditto 

lot 

Laid, Antique. 



L 





^<B.— This excludes tho tonnage purchased of plain watermarkod (stamp) paper. 
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B— contd. 

Statement showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
paid to the Indian Milts during the year 1936-37. 



Rs. a. p. 
0 3 7i 

o 3 n 


0 3 Ij 

0 3 11 
0 3 3 
0 3 3 
0 3 1 
0 3 1 
0 3 1 
0 3 1 
0 3 1 


0 3 4 


0 3 3* 
D 3 0J 
0 3 Dj 
0 3 Di 
0 3 0J 
0 3 0* 


0 2 6 
0 2 6 


0 2 6 


1 F. 0. R. Mill Siding 
i- and free delivery 
J Calcutta area. 


F. O. R. Mill Siding 
and free delivery 
Bombay. 

F. 0. R. Mill Siding 
and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 


F. 0. R. Mill Siding 
and free delivery 
Bombay. 

F. 0. R. Mill Siding 
and free delivery 
Calcutta area. 


Lowest 
F. 0. B. 
rate 

t er lb. 
luro- 
pean. 



N.B .—This excludes the tonnago purchased of plain watermarked (atamp) paper. 
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8-— conoid-. 


Statement thowing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices 
V ald to the Indian Mills during the year 1936-37 —eontd. 


Class of paper. 

Mills. 


1836.37. 


Lowest 
P. 0. B. 

Tons. 

Rate per 
lb. 


rate 
per lb. 
Euro¬ 
pean. 




Rs. a. p. 


d. 

Badami— conid. 

Deccan 

113 

0 3 6 

F. O. R, Mill Siding 
and fro© delivery 
Bombay. 


White Blotting 

B. P. M. 

87 

0 4 1} 

F. O. R, Mill Siding 
and fz;oe delivery 
Calcutta area. 

2| 

* 

Brown Wrapping . • 

T. jp. M. 

B- P. M. 

199 

269 

0 2 1 

0 2 1 

^ Ditto 

n 


Deccan 

23 

0 2 1 

P. 0. R. Mill Siding 

and free delivery 
Bombay. 


Manilla . . 

T. P. M. 

B. p. M. 

163 

328 

0 2 8 

0 2 8 

A P. O. R. Mill Siding 
> and froo delivery 
J Calcutta area. 


Manilla Coloured . 

t. r. m. 

36 

0 3 0 

Ditto. 


Manilla Waterproof 

T. P. M. 

19 

0 3 2i 

Ditto. 


Pulp Board White 

T. P. M. 

10 

0 3 0 

Ditto 

21 

Pulp Board White 
S/C. 

T. P. M. 

54 . 

034 

Ditto 

21 

Pulp Board Colour¬ 
ed. 

T. P. M. 

3 

0 3 4 

Ditto 

21 

Duplicating . . 

B. P. M. 

I. P. P. 

139 

53 

0 3 6 ' 

0 3 6 

j- Ditto . 

H 

Typewriting . 

T. P. M. 

88 

0 4 0 

Ditto. 


Typewriting Cream 
Laid Antique. 

T. P. M. 

10 

0 7 0 

Ditto 

n 


A .B.-rThia excludes the tonnage purchased of plain watermarked (stomp) paper. 
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C— contd. 

Statement showing the lowest European rates for each class of paper for which simultaneous tenders were called for and the Indian equivalent including 

all charges— contd. 
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N. B.—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain water-marked (Stamp) paper which averages 190 tons a year. 
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j\ T .£.—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain water-marked (Stamp) papers which averages 190 tons a year. 
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E. 


Cream Laid. 



Names of the 
accepted 
Tenderers, 


Test Report. 


Basis 

Yc&rs< 

G. S. M. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Ash. 

of 

Furnish. 

Minimum Sp 

ecified limit 

74 

l 

a 

7'5% 

(max.) 


1932-33 

T. P. Mills 

73'0 

3533 

129 

1'4 

Bamboo, Wood 

Pnlp and Rags. 

1933-34 

T. P. Mills 

73'6 

3533 

90 

5-0 

Ditto. 

1934-36 

T. P. Mills 

and 

730 

3098 

116 

29 

Bamboo and Wood 
Pulp. 


B. P. Mill 

73-8 

3739 

139 

2-4 

Sabai Grass, Rag, 
Bamboo and 

Bleached Sulphite 
Pnlp. 

.936-30 

T. P. Mills 

and 

73 6 

3086 , 

332 

| 

1-5 

Bamboo and Wood 
Pulp. 


B. P. Mill 

736 

3944 

94 

6-7 

Grass, Bamboo, 

Rags and Wood 
Pulp. 

030-37 

T. P. Mills 

and 

736 

4930 

206 

1-3 

76% Bamboo, 26% 
Wood. 


I. P. P. . 

73-6 

4437 

i 

138 

6-6 

1st quality Bamboo, 
Wood and Rags. 

limmam Sp 

scified limit 

74 

3500 

(metre*). 

SO 

7-5% 

(max.) 


'37-38 

T. P. Mills 

and 

73-6 

4930 

230 

1-7 

Bomboo. 


B. P. Mill 

73-6 

4396 

132 

3-0 

Grass, Hags and 
Bamboo- 


10 
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Names of 
,, the aceep- 

Year ' ted Tender-, 


Test Report. 


G. S. M, B . L. 



„ i Reason for 

"V, eliminating 

«—*• i»C° 


Minimum Specified limit 74 


(metres), j 


1032-33 . I. P, P. 


736 3533 


6'2 1st quality 
Sulphite 
Bamboo 
Pulp and 
Wood Pulp 
with cotton 
fibre. 


1933-34 . T. P. 1 


73 0 4390 


2’4 Bamboo, 

RagB and 

Wood 

Pulp. 


1934-33 . I- P. P. ■ 73’0 3657 


4-4 1st quality 
Sulphite 
Bamboo 
Pulp and 
Wood Pulp 
with cotton 
fibre. 


1935-36 . I. P- P. . 73-6 j 3957 


0'3 1st quality 
I Sulphite 
Bamboo 
and Wood 
Pulps and 
Rag. 


1936-37 . I. P. P. - 73-6 4643 


3-9 | 1st quality 
Bamboo 
and Wood 
Pulp and 
Rags from 
new 
cutting. 


Minimum Specified limit 74 3530 . 50 7'5% 

■ (metres! (max.) 


130 4-2 



73'G 456 
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E— conld. 


Cream Wove. 


Year. 

Names of the 
accepted 
Tenderers. 


Test Report. 


Basis 

of 

Furnish. 



Fold. 

Ash. 

Minimum Sp 

ecified limit 

74 

3500 

(metres). 

30 


■■ 

1932-33 

T. P. Mills 

73'6 

406S 

185 

1-4 

Bambpo, Rag, 

Hemp and Wood 
Pulp. 

1933-31 

T. P. Mills 

73-6 

4108 

248 

5-7 

Ditto. 

1934-35 

T. P. 51111s 

and 

730 

3780 

23-1 

2-7 

Bamboo, Hemp and 
Wood Pulp. 

1035-36 

B. P. Mill 

73-6 

3697 

f H y J 

223 

4-8 

Salmi Grass, Rags, 
Bamboo and 

Bleached Sul¬ 

phite. 

T. P. Mills 

and 

73-6 ; 

4150 

282 

1-4 

Bamboo and Wood 
Pulp. 


B. P. Mill 

736 

4150 

175 

3-3 

i 

Grass, Bamboo, 

Rags and Wood 
Pulp. 

1936-37 

T. P. Mills 

and 

73-0 

5130 

154 

13 

75% Bamboo, 25%, 
Wood. 


B. P. Mill 

73-6 

4273 

112 

7-0 

Grass, Bamboo,. 

Rags, 1st quality 
Bleached Wood; 
Pulp.- 

Minimum Sp* 

icificJ limit 

74 

3500 

(metres). 

50 

7-5% 

(max.) 


1937-38 

T. P. Mills 

and 

73 8 

5506 

152 

1-7 

Bamboo. 


B. P. Mill 

73-0 

4517 

51 

2-6 

Grass and Bamboo. 


10 A 











fi—eosteZd. 
Cream Wove Bank. 


Year. 

Names of 
accepted 
Tenderers. 

Minimum Specified Unfit 

1 

1932-33 

T. P. Mills 

1933 34 

T. P. Mills 

and 

J. Dickinson 

1034-35 

T. P. Mills 

and 

B. P. Mill . 

1935-36 

T. P. Mills 

1936-37 

T. P. Mills 


Test Report, 


G. 8. M. B. L. 


(metres). 



20 5% 

(max.) 


28 1-6 


Minimum Specified Unfit 


37 3000 

(metres). 


1937-38 . T. P. Mills 36'8 4930 2-2 



Basis of furnish. 


Grass, Wood Pulp 
and Rag. 


Grass, Wood Pulp 
and Rag. 


Grass and Wood 
Pulp. 


Sabai Grass, Rags, 
Bamboo and Bloa- 
ohed Sulphito 
Pulp, 


Grass and Wood 
Pulp. 


100 % Wood Pulp. 


Bamboo. 
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E— contd. 


While Printing SjC. 8. 8. 


Year. 

Names of 
the accepted 
Tenderers. 


Tost Report. 


Basis of furnish 
(declared by 
the Mill). 

G. 8. M. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Ash. 




(metres) 


(%) 


1932-33 ♦ ! 

T. P. Mills 

107-3 

4002 

282 

0-6 

Bamboo and Wood 
pulp. 

1933-84 

T. P. Mills J 

104-2 

3482 

162 

60 

Bamboo and Wood 
pulp. 

1034-35 , 

B. P. Mill . 

73-6 

3286 

126 

6-3 

Sakai Grass. Rags, 
Bamboo and 1st 
quality bleached 
Sulphite. 

1 

Minimum Si 

pedfied limit 

74 

3000 

(metres). 

20 

10% 

(mas.) 


1935-36 

B. P. Mill . 

73-6 

3246 

210 

11-4 

Grass, Bamboo and 
Wood pulp. 

1036-37 

T. P. Mills 

106-6 

3262 

l 

24 

10*7 

■ 

75% Bamboo, 25% 
Wood pulp. 

1937-38 

T. P. Mills 

73-6 

3780 

53 


Bamboo and Sabai 
Grass. 











White Printing. 
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India Paper Pulp Co. 

Basis 

of 

furnish. 

TJ 

■*a . C ^ ^ ^ 05 -*■> o o 

r>> O _ P> . . . _ O Q • 

ao.4^ ^ ^ ® +j © O 0 to ,"*2 rP fe 4 o 

v 1 a " <- "1 '§ s g s n ^ e -5 ,&.§ 

SvS «&<n wi ^ fi S T* ckS 3 sL^ 

lit frt 

at 

< 

<D p* *1 cp rp 

g cb ^ cb s‘o *b w 

- 

{2 

"• 

• —« 04 rH 50 ^ CO 

»£5 €vj 006 to co 

tj 

« 

GO O C* CO 

CO <fc CO GO 0 

CD L*- t*H ID CD CO 

CO (Ml CO CO ^ CQ 


CO tD cp C0 tO CO 

cb cb co co cb co 

t- r** 

Bengal Paper Mill. 

.2 ® 

0 o S 
m p 

0 , 

0 a b a 1 
grass, 
rags, 

bamboo 
ami first 
quality- 
bleached 
sulphite. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

6 r a s s, 
bamboo 
and 
wood 
pulp. 
Grass and 
bamboo. 

Ditto. 

A 

oa 

fc^l> ON i> t> 

Pg « OC GN 00 CO 

*6 

£ 

O t'OM <N O 

00 00 10 —1 CO 

k4 

M 

4314 

3739 

3333 

4068 

4848 

5013 


CD CD CD CO CD CD 

00 00 co co cb cb 

*> t- » r- t> 

3 

■3 

: <D ■ 

A 

Ph 

Jj 

t 

fi 

.a *3 

0 VH ■« 

oj o a 

ffl H 

Grass and 
wood 
pulp. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

-65 % grass 
and 35 
% wood 
pulp. 

Bamboo 
and sabai 
grass. 

rd 

HJ ; 

M ^ * O 

°m '‘ « <Nl CO 04 6} 

b m q CD n 

d « H 

& w 

*o 

3 © *0 ^ e 0 T* 

« ^ CO 05 CO CM CO 

04 

>4 

si 

0 P e^ho th i>» 

0 *£ «£> Cjflco id J> 

H 0 » 3 ^ <0 —I Q — f 

**& Ij •'C CO CO ID !D ID 

<£ . 

C P tp Cp cp CD to 

s>£ ;’2 £? ?'*' £*' ^ cb 

»> l> lr- Ep*> c- (> 

%-t 

22 

<L> 

S J ^ CD E- 00 

«ca ^ c ? p 2 Cp cp CO Cp 

*9 s *a £3 «£ ^ jg to tA 

S r^*S ^ C* <35 <T4 C3 CT> 

^ ’ r— l r— | m r-i 


White Printing —contd. 



1937-38 . . . 73*6 3698 20 2*6 Ditto. 73*0 3945 50 63 Ditto. 

















E—> contd. 
Semi Blacked. 
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E— contd. 
Coloured PritUing. 



1937-38 



























C— contd. 


Typewriting, Cream Laid, Antique. 



Named of the 
accepted 
Tenderers, 


Test Report. 


Basis 

of 

furnish. 


G. S. M. 

B, L. 

Fold. 

Ash. 

% 

1932-33 

No Tender 


(metres) 




1033-34 

was oaUed 
for this 
item. 

No Tender 






Minimum Sp 

was called 
for this 

item. 

erifisd limit. 

54 

3500 

100 

5% 


1934-35 

T. P. Mills 

541 

(metres) 

4024 

218 

(max.) 

2-5 

Bamboo. 

1935-30 

T. P. Mills 

541 

3857 

112 

0-7 

100% rag. 

1930-37 

T. P. Mills 

541 

4807 

286 

13 

95% rags and 5% 

1937-38 

T. P. MUIs 

541 

4919 

152 

1-4 

wood. 

100% rags. 


Typewriting. 


Year. 

Names of the 
accepted 
Tenderers. 

Test Report. 

Basis 

of 

furnish. 

G. 8. M. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Ash. 

% 

Minimum Sp 

edfied limit. 

40 


20 

5% 





(metre*) 


(max.) 


1932-33 

T. P. Mills 

40'6 

3650 

20 

1-8 

Grass, wood and 







rags. 

1033-34 

T. P. MUIs 

40'6 

3708 

26 

1-6 

Grass, wood and 







rags. 

1934-35 

T. P. Mills 

40-0 

3575 

152 

2’4 

Grass, wood and 







rags. 

1935-30 

T. P. Mills 

40-0 

3500 

114 

1-0 

GraBs and wood 







pulp. 

1936-37 

T. P. Mills 

40-6 

3575 

36 

0-9 

100% wood. 

Minimum Specified limit. 

40 

l ' 

40 

5% 





(metre*) 


(max.) 


1937-38 

T. P. Mills 

i 

40-6 

4245 

30 

1-8 

Bamboo. 
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E— contd. 


White Cartridge. 


Year. 


Test Report. 


3 

Fold. 

Ash %. 

Minimum Sp* 

cified limit 

104 

3500 

30 

15 % 




(metre*) 


(max.) 

1932-33 

T. P. Mills . 

104'2 

4208 

109 

2-2 


and 






B. P. Mill . 

1042 

3918 

101 

30 

1033-34 

T. P. Mills . 

1042 

3917 

188 

6-4 


and 






B. P. Mill . 

1042 

3060 

86 

72 

1034-36 

T. P. Mills . 

104-2 

4034 

302 

3 3 


and 






B. P. Mill . 

1042 

4363 

200 

3-5 

1936-30 

T. P. Mills . 

1042 

4400 

322 

0-4 


and 






B. P. Mill . 

104-2 

4237 

130 

3 1 

1930-37 

T. P. Mills . 

104-2 

4324 

240 

0-8 

Minimum Specified limit 

104 

3500 

50 

10 % 




(metres) 


(max.) 

1937-38 

T. P. Mills . 

104-2 

4760 

204 

1-5 


and 






B. P. Mill . 

104-2 

4627 

116 

4 2 


Half Bleached Cartridge. 


Minimum 

St 

lecified limit - 

[ 128 

3000 

(metre*) 

30 

15% 

(max.) 

1032-33 


T. P. Mills . 
and 

107-3 

3806 

93 

7-0 



B. P. Mill * 

100-6 

4870 

307 

3-8 

1933-34 

• 

B. P. Mills . 

127-0 

3017 

193 

100 

1934-35 


B. P. Mills . 

127-9 

4481 

497 

5-3 

1936-30 

• 

B. P. Mills . 

127-9 

4114 

208 

51 

1030-37 

. 

X. P. Mills . 

127-9 

4871 

376 

(over) 

50 

20 

Minimum 

Specified limit 

128 

3000 

(metres) 

10% 

(max.) 

1937-38 

J 

T. P. Mills . | 

! 

127-9 

4068 

264 

2-5 


Basis 

of 

famish. 


Grass, rags and 
wood pulp. 

Sabai Grass, rags, 
bamboo and 1st 
quality bloaobed 
Bulpbito. 

Grass, rags and 
wood pulp. 

Sabai Grass, rags, 
bamboo and 1st 
quality bleaohod 
sulphite. 

Grass, rags and 
wood pulp. 

Sabai Grass, rags, 
bamboo and iHt 
quality bleached 
sulphite. 

Bamboo and wood 
pulp. 

Grass, bamboo and 
wood pulp. 

76% bamboo, 26% 
wood. 


Bamboo. 

Grass and bamboo. 


Bamboo ond strong 
Sulphite. 

Sabai Gross, rags, 
bamboo and 1st 
quality bleached 
sulphite. 

Sabai Grass, 

bamboo, rags ami 
1st quality 

bleached sulphite. 

Ditto 

Grass, bamboo and 
wood pulp. 

76% bamboo and 
26% wood pulp. 


Bamboo. 











Badami. 
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Deccan Paper Mills. - 

Basis 
of fur¬ 
nish. 

5 » a 5 “ 

|iisas fl a a lalasas a 

i * 

O « rH <p ' n 

n (b t> cj cp <M 

TS 

&■ 

*< ■*< eo «4 X> o 

71 «JI CO- CO ■ T4 : 

-■J 

» J 

OS <X) tO CO tO ‘O 

e Cj *» _ fi C4 74 

10 CO 71 tO f* e» 

eo eo co co ■* -*• 

a 

03 

© 

to 15 cp '■? to . <o 

oo co cb eo co co 

(. N N t* r— 

Upper India Cooper 

Paper Mill, Lucknow. 

lii 

K -g 

s s i jMi ^ 

|=JiSsS. 5 a a ^SitS a 

I *« 

a •TO-* CO T.I 

j>- t> t> tb C3 r- 

2 

o 

*H C4 f-« CO 4T 

eo oo ci 71 ao ca 

Op 

J £ 
is 

« a 

Os CC r< ifi> t. 

7 i cc eo to eo 

cc so to 30 r> to 

71 71 IN 71 CO 

a 

93 

6 

«3 (O CO ep <& to 

M W 73 « 73 07 

7* N N r* r* r» 

Bengal Paper Mill. 

.2 H ■ 

i 

«*o fl 

i’l-ol | | ^P'o|l isSf|& 3 

5 Q S^rticS pac'iS, Q 

W O O 

S3 . o 

to e-i 73 TO w. «o 

t» 7- th lb 

*3 

■o 

CO t- Oi 71 -* tO 

71 t>. tO to 71 Tf 

"! I 

A | 

tO Cl 71 O •**■ d 

i- to as to uo n 

00 CO *1* •—« iO fm 

71 CO 75 •+ ■•* cO 

93 

d 

tO <£• tO tO tO tO 

CO 50 Co CO CO 03 

t' i - r- I'- i- 

a 

$ 

& 

aj 

Ph 

1 

00 

2 

H 

l!s 

Wg a 

2 . ‘ 8 1 . p Ml 

gt| | 2 1-gS.^g -2 § 5 -o a |ls§ 

ill 1 5 Site3 pill rii 

a; rasq 


O *a 71 ^.5 2 p CO • 

Cl t* ” 2 fl ^ (31 

2 

£ 

to 71 ■o* O 71 d o 

rH 71 is. 74 tO ^ ^ 

►4 8 

« g 

to o co 9 § o r- or 

O 71 CO s ^2 CO 71 o 

« » ‘-'3 *2 ® CO n *o 

71 71 CO — g CO Tt< fj 

a 

sc 

d 

f o <0 to *a* co to ^ 

03 W M ^ 73 CO. go 

7“ C* t- I-. j * 

Year. 

eo tji « fl*? or* bj 

°? CO to |JC .co CO ?? 

(N eo rj< a 8 *a 'i tb 

5 « « .2 | § « « « 

« 3 S S3 s 

2 
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F. 


Cream 


Basis of Furnish (declared by the mills). 




1st Test. 


Bamboo 

% 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

pulp. 

% 

| 

Indlge- 

nous 

Fibres. 

% 

Description of 
Paper. 

G.8.M 

ref ore net 
No. or 
name 
of mill. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

80 


11 


- 

Cream Laid, 

17'x27', 14 lbs. 

78*6 

1—8 

Oet., 

1986. 

2018 

8 

84 


16 


- 

Ditto 

78*6 

1—18 

April, 

1086. 

8862 

15 

83 

•• 

17 


- 

Ditto . 

78-e 

r—6 

Do. 

4026 

18 

70 

•• 

26 

•• 

•• 

Ditto 

i£s||Jp 

78*6 

K—1 

(1935-86) 

July, 

1986. 

2876 

41 

75 

•• 

26 

- 

- 

Ditto . 

73-6 

K~4 

(1986-87) 

May, 

1936. 

37»0 

269 

100 



• • 

•• 

Cream Laid, 

17' x 27', 40 lbs. 

122*6 

T.P.M. 

May, 

1037. 

8740 

378 

42 


48 

10 

•• 

Cream Laid, 

18*'X 104', 10 

lbs. 

68*2 

l.P/P. 

V 

Dee., 

1036. 

4114 

60 

42 

•• 

48 

10 

- 

Ditto . . 

08*2 

Do. 

Jan., 

1037. 

4408 

00 

26 

CO 

26 

- 

« 

Ditto . 

03*2 

B.P.M. 

April, 

1086. 

3062 

18 


AML—In these Statements I denotes I. P. 1*. Co., X (T) or T denotes T. P, Mills (TKaghur), 
In man y instances tiic furnish has been examined and Mills* declaration boa been 
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Ltid. 


2nd Teat. 

3rd Te,t. 

4 th TeBt. 

6th Test. 


Date 

of 

tejfcing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

00 

a 

a 













£ 

April, 

lose. 

1808 

4 

Oct., 

1086. 

1840 

2 

April 

1937. 

1808 

4 

Oct., 

1937. 

1720 

| 

1 

Oct., 

1080. 

3040 

18 

April, 

1937. 

3123 

20 

Oct., 

1937. 

8860 

12 



1 

1 

Do. 

3534 

22 

Do. 

3287 

22 

jjHQC 

Do. 

3287 

18 



1 

1 

Jan., 

1980. 

3380 

42 

July. 

1936. 

2836 

CjEmA 

36 

Jan., 

1937. 

3616 

[A 

22 

July, 

1987. 

2712 

34 


Nov., 

1936. 

4520 

186 

May, 

1987. 

8461 

178 

Nov., 

HSl 

8040 

106 









1987. 







Jan,, 

1988, 

3847 

379 

(over) 

•• 

- 

«• 

•• 

•• 

• • 





Do. 

4010 

96 

•• 

- 

* • 

*• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

m 













a 













ft 













n 

Do, 

4067 

119 

.. 

*• 

- 

4. 

.. 

.. 

#• 

, , 

■ • 

l! 

fa 













55 

> 













o 

Do. 

2966 

22 


~ 


*• 


•• 



1 

1 


I denotes T. P. Mills (Kanldnara) and B deuotcsUi. 1*. Mill, 
ound fairly correct. 


ii 
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Ature 


Basis of Furnish (declared by the mills). 



Sample 

let Test. 







Description 
of paper. 

G.8.M. 




Bamboo. 

% 

. 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

p % p ' 

Rags. 

% 

Indige¬ 

nous 

Fibred. 

0/ 

/o 

refer¬ 

ence 

So. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B L. 

Fold. 

40 


50 

10 


Azure Laid, 

17* x 27*, 

24 11#. 

78 6 

i.p.p. 

June, 

1085. 

88 

04 

42 


50 

8 


Do. . 

786 

l.P.P. 

May, 

1085. 

3798 

57 

42 


60 

6 


Do. . 

79 6 

ip,? 

. 

July. 

1937. 

3780 

154 


Cream 


Basla of Furnish (doolared by the mills) 



Sample 

i 1st Test. 

1 







Description 
of paper. 

Q.S.M. 




Bamboo 

% 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

pmp. 


Indipe- 

refer¬ 

ence 

Date 



*r 

, nous 
Fibres. 

% 




of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

75 


25 


•• 

Cream Wove, 
17* x27*, 

24 lbs. 

780 

k-i7 : 
(1986-36) 

Nov., 

1085- 

3328 

3S 

100 





Do. . . 

78 0 

T.P.M. 

May, 

1087. 

4027 

330 ! 

84 


16 



Do. . 

786 

T.F.M. 

July, 

1080- 

8044 

114 

#0 


40 



Do- . 

780 

T.P.M. 

May. 

1086. 

8802 

224 

25 

80 

25 


•• 

Do. . 

786 

B.P.M. 

April, 

1088. 

8421 

02 

25 

50 

25 


., 

Cream Wove, 

iar x ier> 

12 lbs. 

75-8 

B.P.M. 

May, 

1985. 

8670 

88 

























Government supplies. | Remark*. I | 0 °**. supplies. | Remarks. 
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F— 


White 


Basis of Furnish (declared by the mills). 




1 st Test. 

Bamboo. 

% 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

pul p . 

Rags. 

% 

E 

Description of 
Paper. 

G.S.M. 

Sample 

reference 

No. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

■ 

Fold. 

100 


• • 



White Printing, 
17" x 27", 24 lbs. 

73-6 

1—26 

June, 

1936. 

2647 

8 

84 


16 



Ditto 

73*6 

1-16 

April, 

1936. 

3862 

20 

100 


■ 



Ditto 

73-6 

1-84 

Jan., 

1937. 

3123 

10 

100 

•• 

■ 



Ditto 

73-6 

X—7(T) 
22 

Jan., 

1937. 

5269 

31 

•• 

100 

1 



Ditto 

73-6 

X—7(T) 
22 

Jan., 

1937. 

0080 

35 

90 


10 



Ditto 

73*0 

1—36 

March, 

1937. 

2885 

■ 

8 

60 

60 



•• 

Ditto 

73*6 

X—7(T) 
22 

Jan., 

1987. 

4688 

21 

26 

70 

5 



White Printing, 
17* x 27", 20 lbs. 

61-8 

B—14 

Sept., 

1936. 

3400 

86 

20 

75 

5 



White Printing, 
17" x 27", 24 lbs. 

73-6 

B—2 

July, 

1935, 

3698 

103 










•• 

60 

40 



Ditto 

73-6 

T.P.M. 

Feb., 

1986. 

4683 

DO 

26 

60 

25 



Ditto 

73*6 

B.P.M. 

May, 

1935. 

3674 

65 

67 


43 



Ditto 

73*6 

I.P.P. 

May, 

1985. 

3533 

50 

•• 

60 

40 



Ditto 

73-6 

T.P.M. 

April, 

1930. 

3821 

26 

66 

\ 

\* 

15 


•• 

Ditto 

78'6 

I.P.P. 

July, 

1936. 

3328 

53 

26 

60 

25 



Ditto 

73-6 

B.P.M. 

April, 

1936. 

8862 

60 

62 

■ 

18 


•• 

White Printing, 
17" x 27", 10 lbs. 

19-0 

I.P.P. 

Aug., 

1937. 

3903 

86 

62 

1 

48 


" 

Ditto 

49-0 

I.P.P. 

Sep., 

1937. 

3641 

88 
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tonid. 

Printing. 


2nd Tcit. 

3rd Test. 

4th Test. 

5th Teat. 

Pate 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Dec., 

1036. 

2999 

0 

June, 

1937. 

2506 

8 







Oct., 

1936. 

3698 

20 

April, 

1937. 

3696 

27 

Oct., 

1937. 

4027 

12 




July, 

1937. 

2688 

12 








• • 


Do, 

3986 

76 










Do. 

4848 

102 



sag 







Sept., 

1937. 

2383 

9 




mu 




•• 

•• 

July, 

1937. 

3944 

46 






• • 




Mar., 

1937. 

8848 

88 

Sept., 

1937. 

3784 

68 



* * 

• • 



Jan., 

1936. 

4150 

64 

July, 

1936. 

3616 

58 

Jan., 

1987. 

4273 

35 

July, 

1937. 

3698 

72 

Jan., 

1938. 

4027 

38 







• • 



Do. 

4101 

58 






•• 




Do, 

8862 

38 










Do. 

3461 

20 


•• 








Do. 

3739 

36 

•• 









Do. 

3821 

98 










Do, 

3641 

34 







.. 



Do, 

3949 

32 









1 


Government supplies. 
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F— 


Coloured 


BftHis of Furnish (declared by the mills). 




1st Teat Report. 

Bamboo. 

»/ 

/o 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

P»lp. 

% 

Rags. 

% 

Indige¬ 

nous 

Fibres. 

% 

Description of 
Paper. 

O.S.M. 

Sample 

rofercncc- 

No. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. I*. 

Fold. 

20 

■ 

74 

■ 

■ 

Coloured Printing, 
17' x 27*, 24 lbs. 

73-0 

K—0 
(1935-86) 

July, 

1935. 

3203 

87 



Semi- 

Basin of Furnish (declared by the mills). 




ImI Teat Iteport. 

Bamboo. 

% 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

P u,„ 

Units. 
% 

Indic¬ 

iums 

Fibres. 

% 

Description of 
Paper. 

G.R.M 

V 

Sample 

reference 

No. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

Ti. I.. 

Fold. 

80 

20 

1 

: 


Soml-Bld., 17'x 
27', 24 lbs. 

736 

T—HI 

Jan., 

1937. 

5130 

49 

00 

40 

I 

8 


Ditto 

736 

T—138 

Do. 

5177 

60 

50 

50 




Ditto 

730 

T-140 

Do. 

3980 

16 

25 

75 




Ditto 

73 6 

B—4 

July, 

1935. 

3903 

128 

25 

05 

10 



Soml-Bld., 17»* 
x 22J*. 21 Ibe. 

75-0 

B 17 

Sept., 

1930. 

3871 

86 

00 

40 

B 



SdmI-Bld., 17'x 
27', 24 lbs. 

730 

i.p.p. 

April, 

1930. 

3098 

88 

56 

44 




Ditto 

73-6 

I.P.P. 

May, 

1935. 

• 

3402 

72 

52 

48 

i 



Ditto 

73-6 

I.P.P. 

April, 

1937. 

4355 

00 

00 

40 

1 



Semi-Bid., 17' x 
27', 16 lbs. 

40-0 

T.P.M. 

Oct., 

1086. 

4106 

39 

00 


40 


.. 

Semi-Bid., 17'x 
27'. 20 lbs. 

01-3 

T.P.M. 

April, 

1936. 

3847 

67 


00 

40 



Send-Bld., 17'x 
27', 10 U)H. 

400 

T.P.M. 

Feb., 

1086. 

3888 

32 

25 

60 

2f. 



Semi-Kid., 17'x 
27', 20 lbs. 

ftl-S 

D.P.M. 

May, 

1935. 

4391 

119 

25 

60 

26 



Semi-Bid., 17'x 
27', 24 lbs. 

73-0 

B.P.M. 

April, 

1936. 

4109 

192 
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fontd. 


Printing. 


and Teat Report, 

3rd Test Report. 

4th Test Report. 

5th Test Report, 


Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L, 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 



Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 


| 

Remarks. 

Jun., 

1980. 

8821 

58 

July, 

1930. 

3451 

80 

Jan,, 

1937. 

8287 

50 

July, 

1037. 

3451 

70 



c until, 
bleached. 


2nd Test Report. 

3rd Test Report, 

4th Test Report, 

5th Test Report. 


Date 

of 

testing. 

n. l. 

Fold. 

• Date 
of 

testing. 

U. 1. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

a 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

2. 

I 














July, 

1037. 

4848 

40 




• • 

•• 

■ 



•• 


Do. 

4706 

61 






B 





Do. 

3908 

15 


.. 

.. 

.. 


m 





Jan., 

1930. 

4002 

79 

July, 

1930. 

3739 

124 

Jan., 

1937. 

4437 

57 

July, 

1937. 

3698 

120 


Mar., 

1987. 

3029 

117 

Sept., 

1930. 

3911 

92 

•• 







Jau., 

1938. 

3789 

82 










■ 

Do, 

. 3944 

52 











Do. 

3786 

44 










8 

s 

Do. 

4073 

28 










P 

* 













. c 

Do. 

4106 

45 










a 













a# 

Do. 

3826 

27 










O 

© 

DO, 

4341 

74 




-• 







Do. 

4273 

170' 










j 
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F— 


Dupli 


Basis of Furnish (declared by the mills). 




1st Test 


Bamboo. 

% 

Grass. 

% 

Wood 

p % p - 

Hags. 

0/ 

/o 

Indige¬ 

nous 

Fibres. 

% 

Description of 
Paper. 

O.S.M. 

Sample 

reference 

No. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

25 

70 

5 



Duplicating, 
84'xisr, a* 
lbs. 

70-8 

B—15 

Rept., 

1936. 

3220 

30 

25 

ttO 

15 


•• 

Ditto 

70-8 

D—18 

May, 

1936. 

3502 

94 

25 

00 

15 

•• 


Ditto 

79-8 

B.P.M. 

April, 

1935. 

4244 

178 

54 


46 

•• 

•• 

Ditto jllljr' 

79-8 

I.P.P. 

Aug., 

1937. 

3662 

74 

55 


45 

• • 

•• 

Ditto 

79-8 

I.P.P. 

July, 

1036. 

3524 

121 

67 

H 

43 

•• 


Ditto 

79-8 

I.P.P. 

Aug., 

1937. 

8637 

80 

52 

1 

48 

■* 

•• 

Ditto 

70-8 

I.P.P. 

April, 

1036. 

3524 

126 


F— 


Water-mark 


Basis of Furnish (declared by the mills), 




1st Test. 


Bamboo. 

% 

Gras*. 
% 

Wood 

pulp. 

o/ 

/o 

Bags. 

% 

Indige- 

nous 

Fibres. 

% 

Description of 
Paper. 

G.8.M. 

Sample 

reference 

No. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

75 

| 


•• 


Watermarked 
Stamp Cap, 

8**xl3i' (Pb). 

69-4 

T—130 

Oct., 

1936. 

4633 

186 

410 


'' 



Ditto (Cal) . 

69-1 

T—06 

June, 

1936. 

4465 

210 

5) 

50 




Ditto (Cal) . 

89-4 

T—120 

Oct., 

1936 

4397 

158 
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contd. 


eating. 


2nd Test. 

3rd Test. 

4th Test. 

5th Test. 


Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. 1. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

Date 

of 

testing. 

B, L. 

Fold. 

S 

•3 

a 














Mar., 

1937. 

3805 

91 

Sept., 

1037. 

3525 

72 

•• 


1 





Novr., 

1936. 

4673 

32 

May, 

1937. 

3768 

60 

Novr., 

1937. 

4472 

48 



■■ 


Jan., 

1938. 

• • 



•• 





• • 



' 


Do. 

3502 

61 

•• 

•• 









jj 

1 

§ 

Do. 

3486 

62 

•• 

•• 


‘ * 

* ■ 

•• 


•• 



-'a 

0) 

Do. 

3364 

34 

•• 

•• . 




•• 

•• 




> 

O 

O 

Do. 

3624 

98 



* • 

• ■ 

•' 



•* 





conoid. 


Stamp Cap. 


2nd Test. 


8rd Test. 


4th Teat. 


6th Test. 




Date 



Date 



Date 



Date 




4 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 

of 

testing. 

B. L. 

Fold. 


s 

a 

CD 

aS 

April, 

1937. 

4194 

122 

Oct., 

1937. 

4600 

88 

•- 

•• 

•• 





1 

a 

Deer., 

1036. 

5108 

111 

June, 

1037. 

4104 

194 








y a 

ll 

ft 

O 

April, 

1037. 

4059 

144 

Oct., 

1037. 

5301 

72 

■ 

. 
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(3) Extracts from D. 0. No. S10, dated the 23rd March, 1938, from Sir 
Geoffrey Bracken, K.C.I.E., C.S.II.C.S., President, Tariff Board, to 
0. F. Weak ford, Esq., M.B.E., Controller of Printing and Stationery, 
India , Delhi. 

Ilefcrenco Tariff Board inquiry into Paper. I presume that you have 
now settled the contract prices for 1938-39. Could you pleaso supply us with 
information as to the average price per ton for the different mills. If you 
give us any additional information about 1987-38, we shall be glad of it. 


(4) Extracts from 2>. 0. No. 44 lljS 8 -A., & F.. dated the 4th April, 19S8, 
from, C. F. Weakford, Esq., M.B.E., Controller of Printing and 
Stationery , India, New Delhi, to the President, Tariff Board. 

Your D. O. No. 310, dated the 23rd March, 1938. 

2. I send herewith supplementary statements “A”, “ B ”, “O” and 
“ D ” bringing the information furnished in Statements “A”, “B”, “ O ” 
and “ D ” forwarded with my official letter No. 44/1/38-A. & F., dated 
the 31st January, 1938, up to 1938-39. Only the figures relating to 1937-38 
are based on actuals, those relating to 1938-39 being based on contract 
figures. A note explaining the contents of each statement is also enclosed. 


Note explaining the contents of Statements A, B, C and D. 

Statement “ A ".—This statement exhibits the average price per ton 
of paper purchased from the Indian mills during 1937-38 and the average 
price per ton contracted for in respect of 1938-39. 

Statement “ B ”,—This statement exhibits the quantities of various kinds 
of paper purchased from the Indian mills and the prices paid to them for 
those purchases during 1937-38 as also the quantities contracted for, and 
the contract rates for 1938-39. The statement also shows the lowest 
European quotations received in response to tender calls for the years in 
question. 

Statement “ C ”.—This statement exhibits the lowest European rates 
obtained for different classes of paper for 1938-39 and the equivalent Indian 
rates therefor including all charges. 

Statement “ D ’’.—This statement exhibits the quantities of paper 
supplied by the different Indian Mills, und the value thereof, and also 
the averuge price per ton of paper for those mails in respect of 1937-38. 
The Slutement also exhibits similar figures for 1938-39, based on the 
contracts for that year, for tho different mills concerned. 

A. 

Statement shelving the average price per ton of the Indian-made paper-. 



Average price 


Remarks. 


Years. 

per ton 




Ra. 




1937-38 

. 418 Based on 

the 

total value of 

orders 


placed. 




1938-39 

. 453 Based on 

tlie 

total value 

of the 


quantities contracted for. 














Statement shoiving the quantity of the. various classes of paper ordered from and the. prices paid to the Indian Mills during the year 1937-38 —con td. 
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Brown wrapping . . . . I T. P. M. t 217 
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3 
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s 
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s 
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05 

00 


*4" 

<N 

O 
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© 
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© 

© 

© 

c* 


0* 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

co 

CO 
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I | 


i 5 & 

_2 -a _ 


W W » S 

ft. n, ft. "5 


‘a *3 ^33 a, 

s I £ £ 2 p 


6 . a 

O * «a 

tc fc D 5P 

O a .3 

*3 «3 ^ 
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O H H 


^• B. —(t) * The rates for coloored Paper and Boards are inclusive of i pies per lb. extra chargeable by the Mills for orders less than one ton. 
(»») This excludes the tonnage ordered for the plain water-marked (Stamp) paper. 











White Printing 


6 



- (t) This excludes the tonnage contracted for plain water-marked (Stamp) paper. 

(*») S. G. P. denotes Shree Gopal Paper Mills, Ltd. 

(it») * The rates for coloured paper and boards are exclusive of the extra 4 piee per lb. chargeable by the Mills for orders 
one ton. 






0— concld. I 

Statement showing the quantity and the prices of the various classes of paper for which contracts have been made with the Indian Mills for supply during 

the year 1938-39 — conoid. 
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Manilla Bnff.T. P. M. 180 2 10$ Ditto ditto 

Manilla Dark Shade B. P. M. > 140 2 10J Ditto ditto' 



Ditto 


163 



12 


jy. J3,— (i) This excludes the tonnage contracted for plain water-marked (Stamp) paper. 

(«) S. G. P. denotes Shree Gopal Paper Mills, Ltd. 

(»i) * The rates for coloured paper and boards are exclusive of the extra 4 pies per lb. chargeable by the Mills for orders less than 
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c. 

Statement shoynng the lowest European rate for each (Haas of paper for which simultaneous 
tender were called and the Indian equivalent including all charges 

1938-39. 


Class of paper. 

Lowest C. I. F. 
European rates. 

Equivalent Indian ratos 
with all charges. 


As. r. 

As. B. 

S&dftml » • • • • 

1 7 

2 101 

White Blotting .... 

4 <J 

5 10ft 

Brown Wrapping .... 

I 10 

2 Oft 

Pulp Board l|Vhite .... 

2 7 

3 4 

Palp Board \Vhita S/C . . 

PPlr 

3 2{ 

Pulp Board Coloured • . • 

i 2 10 

3 Si 

Duplicating (absorbent and seml- 
abBorbent) 

3 4i- 

& 

Typewriting antique C/L . 

ngp 

12 2} 







Sfatsment shewing the ipumlities of paper supplied by the several Indian Mills during the year 1937-38 and the values thereof as also the 

contracted for 1938-39 together with their values. 
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‘jadsd (daring) pa^rsm-ja^A jd pmgqjjnd aSronoj oifl sapnpxa siqj;_ 'g-ff 














I ' D-r-cantd. 

Statement showing the Quantities of paper supplied by the several Indian Mills during the year 1937-38 and the values thereof as also the quantities- 

conirai ted for 1938-39 together with, their values —eoutd. 


166 



N.B .—This excludes the tonnage purchased of plain water-marked (Stamp) paper. 
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7. Central Board of Revenue, New Delhi. 

{I) Letter No. 17, dated the 5th January . 1938, from the Tariff Board to 
the Central Board of Itevenue, New Delhi. 

With reference to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
Resolution No. 2Q2-T. (l)/36, dated the lltli December, 1937, asking the 
Tariff Board to enquire into the desirability of continuing measures for the 
protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries after 31st 
March, 1939, when the present protective duties expire, I am directed to 
say that the Tariff Board would he grateful if the Central Board of Revenue 
could supply them with a note hy their special Chemical Adviser on the 
present methods of testing paper in Custom Houses and in the Central 
Laboratory. 

2. 1 am also to add that the Board would like to have information on 
the following points: — 

( 1 ) Whether the existing tests have been found to be satisfactory 

as judged by the number of border line cases and the number 
of disputed cases and appeals; 

(2) Whether any new methods of testing are under consideration, 

especially in regard to a ‘.‘Sizing” test so as to distinguish 
between writing and printing paper. 

3. The Board would lie grateful if a ue.ply could be sent not later than 
January 25th. 


(2) Letter No. S. C. A. Paper, III, No. 171, dated the 18th January, 1938, 
from Special Chemical Adviser, Central Board of Itevenue, Control 
Laboratory, Lahore. 

Paper and Paper-Pulp Industries—Grant of protection to—Enquiry by 
the Tariff Board—Commerce Department, Resolution regarding— 
Your No. 17, dated the otu January, 1938, to Central Board or 
Revenue. 

I have the honour to refer to your above cited letter sent to me for 
direct compliance and, as desired hy tlio Central Board of Revenue, I 
enclose a note on the subject. 

2. I have sent a copy of this note to the Secretary, Central Board of 
Revenue. 


Note on the determination of Mechanical Wood Pulp in Paper and Estima¬ 
tion of the degree of sizing to distinguish between writing and printing 
paper. 

The methods that are followed at present for tho determination of 
mechanical wood pulp in paper are :■— 

(a) a modified form of the Spence and Krauss fibre count method 
with precise weight length factors. 

<b) the Phloroglueinol Method as modified in “ Analyst ” 1932, p. 354. 

The first method is the only one that is employed at all the Custom Houses 
due to the comparatively difficult manipulative operations involved in the 
second test. 

2. Both the methods, however, are used in the Central Board of Revenue 
Control Laboratory. The results of the volumetric and the fibre count 
method give good concordance exeept when the paper contains much loading 
as indicated by a high percentage of ash an analysis. In such cases the 
volumetric method does not give such accurate results, the values being 
usually low. The Central Board of Revenue has approved the volumetric 
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method (v.s.) as a control method with the proviso that an ultimate decision 
for purposes of assessment should not be based on this method except when 
it favours tire importer. 

8. The Spence and Krauss method is efficient to an accuracy of + 5 per 
cent, on the determined value but in actual practice a comparison of 
hundreds of analyses made at the ports and at the Control Laboratory on 
the same samples indicates that the method is accurate to a greater degree 
than this accepted variation. It has also been la ; d down that, in border¬ 
line cases and retests on samples, standard control samples of paper with 
definite percentages of mechanical wood pulp specially made for the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be analysed alongside the sample under dispute as 
a check. 

4. With all these safeguards, it is my considered opinion that the 
(present analytical methods are exact and no improvement is possible or 
necessary, 

6. Since the suggestion of the Tariff Board ( vide Report of the Indian 
Tariff Board, 1936, p. 25) that the question of the formulation of an exact 
method for the determination of the degree of sizing of a paper in order 
to distinguish between writing and printing papers was made, this question 
has been the subject of detailed examination at the Control Laboratory 
(vide paragraphs 9 and 10). Technical literature reveals that over 30 
testing methods have been proposed for measuring this property. Tho 
■outstanding feature is disagreement in the results obtained h.y different 
methods. The choice of a sizing test is thus a difficult task. 

6. Some of tho representative methods that were considered are given 
below- with my criticisms : — 

(i) Penetration Test. —This essentially determines the internal sizing 
although, naturally, it is influenced by surface sizing. To determine whether 
a paper can be classed as a writing paper or not, the degree of surface 
sizing is the essential controlling property. The suitability of paper for 
writing with pen and ink must be determined with reference, to its behaviour 
towards (writing) ink lines- and characters on the surface and even this 
property would vary with the nature of the ink used. Methods which 
depend on the rates of penetration of water or aqueous solutions of dyes 
etc., into and through paper are neither suitable nor valid for our purpose. 

(ii) Codwise ( vide “ Paper Trade Journal ”, Vol. 102, p. 39) recently 
proposed a method which involved weighing the quantity of water absorbed 
by a measured area of a sample of paper in an accurately measured period 
of time. Quantities of water absorbed by different samples are taken as 
measures of tho relative degree of their surface sizing. 

I have examined this method and feel that differences in the quantities 
of water absorbed by different papers of different degrees of sizing are 
not well enough defined to afford critical evidence. 

(hi) Method of Tasting with the Cambridge Size Tester. —This apparatus 
is a device for wetting one side of the paper sample with distilled water 
and keeping it uniformly wet until tho water has penetrated the sample 
sufficiently to reduce its electrical resistance to a certain value. The time 
interval between the application of the moisture and the attainment of 
the end point as indicated on the meter is taken with a stop-watch and 
is proportional to the sizing of the sample. 

The Cambridge Size Tester is a very expensive instrument (Rs. 66-5 each) 
and, in my opinion, proper provision has not been made in the construction 
of this instrument for various factors liable to vitiat? the test. The difference 
in resistance will be of the order of a few microohms and I am doubtful 
whether clear discrimination is possible but I have had no opportunity of 
using the apparatus. So far as T am aware, this method has not been 
generally accepted by the trade although the principle was known as long 
ago as 1930. 
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fiv) A number of other electrical methods have been proposed (vide 
" 1’uJp and Paper of Canada ”, V'ol. 36, p. 540) which are very cumbersome 
and not suitable for tariff purposes which require some idea of the surface 
sizing of the paper. 

7. Ih my opinion, the writing test is still the best for practical purposed 
and for the Customs work in particular. 

8. The writing quality of a paper is best determined by the pen and 
ink test and, although such a test is fundamentally qualitative, it is probable 
the most competent available and this appears to be the opinion of most 
people who have to deal with this problem from the practical as opposed 
to purely laboratory stand-point. 

9. We have tried to standardise this method by devising an instrument 
in which the weight of the pen, the composition of the ink, the dimensions 
of the writing character, the speed of writing and the pressure of tho 
pen on the surface of the paper have been kept constant for all tests. 

10. This method lias been tried on many papers and 1 find that I can 
get an idea of the surface sizing sufficient at any rate to distinguish botweeii 
such cases as would commonly occur. I am not yet prepared to say, however, 
that it is of universal application. 

11. The principle of the instrument is as follows: — . 

A circle of paper made up of alternate sectors of the paper under test 
and papers of known degrees of sizing is made up in such a manner that 
all edges are pasted so that the pen will always “ fall ” from one edge to 
another and so never impede the regular circular motion of tho Table. 
This tahfe is tho rotating plate of a gramophone and its motion is actuated 
by the gramophone motor. The pen (fountain pen) fitted with a nib of 
specific make and weighted in a standard manner and filled with a standard 
ink, is fitted to a holder which in turn is attached to a stand fixed perpendi¬ 
cular to the wooden frame ol the gramophone. The pen is placed on the 
disc when the motion of the disc is us regular as possible. The pen makes 
its mark in concentric circles (it is lifted for each circle) on the paper. 

Alter sufficient, circles have been traced, tho paper is removed and the 
marks compared under ordinary vision and under the microscope (to detect 
feathers, smudges, etc.) with those on the papers of known sizing. This' 
is repeated until it is found possible to arrive at a definite conclusion. 
Usually one test is enough, the subsequently “ runs ” being confirmatory. 

12. As T have stated on previous occasions I feel that this question is 
one for solution by the paper makers themselves. It appears to me that 
it is their function as technologists to devise a test and its manipulation. 
The Board’s laboratories are competent to administer any test mutually 
agreed upon amongst the manufacturers themselves. This view was accepted 
by the Central Board of Revenue who have now asked the principal paper 
importers and associations to furnish the Board with their considered 
viow on the subject. Some replies have been received and, as was expected, 
they disclose considerable divergence in their views. The trade has also 
been asked to furnish the Board and its Chemical Adviser with full-sized, 
half-sized and quarter-sized papers as they understand them in the trade. 
So far, "* standard ’’ samples have nut been received and it is felt that 
more assistance might be given to testing authorities by manufacturers 
themselves. If they, whose whole-time function is the manufacture and pre¬ 
sumably the standardisation of paper, cannot come to some agreement, it id 
difficult for analysts to be nssessees in such a controversial field. 

13. At present the position is that- the ports employ a modified penetra¬ 
tion tost that so far has given fairly reliable results. 

14. Tt has been observed, however, at the Control Laboratory, especially 
m the case of borderline samples that there is no correlation between tho 
penetration and the writing test. Samples which do not satisfy tho penetra¬ 
tion test and on which the ports aro not able to arrivo at a dofinie conclusion 
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are sent for further examination to the Control Laboratory which uses its 
own “ standard writing test ” under definite conditions as mentioned in 
paragraphs 9, 10 and 11 as a confirmatory cheek on the penetration test. 
If the penetration test shows that a paper is hard-sized and the writing tost 
that it is soft-sized, the result by the writing test is accepted since the 
writing quality is the chief determining criterion for purposes of classifica¬ 
tion for duty. There has been no case so far in which the writing test 
shows the paper as hard-sized and the penetration test as soft-sized. 

15. Up-to-date the advice which has been given on samples submitted to 
the Control Laboratory for test has been accepted. 


8. Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter No. 1102, dated the 27th December, 1037, from the Tariff Board , 
to the President, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Department of Com¬ 
merce, Resolution No. 202-T. (1 )/36, dated the 11th December, 1937 
copy of which is attached for reference. The Board would be grateful if 
you would be so good as to send it a note on the same lines as you did 
in the last enquiry (see pp. 99 to 129 of Vo). II of Evidence, Paper Enquiry, 
1932), bringing all the information up-to-date. 

2. I am to say that it would be of the greatest help to the Board if 
yaur note could be sent to the Secretary to the Board at No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta, at the earliest possible date and, if possible, not 
later than the 31st January, 1937. 


(2) Letter No. 68, dated the 11th January, 1038, from the Tariff Board, to 
the President, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1102, dated the 27th December, 1937, 
I am directed to say that the Tariff Board understand that a Company is 
bfcing formed to manufacture mechanical pulp in Kashmir, and to ask 
whether you have any information on the subject. 

2. The Board will also be obliged if you can furnish detailed information 
about the quantity of raw material available for the manufacture of such 
pulp with particular reference to the kind of raw materials specifying the 
variety of trees and the places where they are available in sufficient quantities 
and so accessible as to make manufacture of mechanical pulp possible on 
.an economical scale, 

3. I am also to ask whether the Institute have undertaken any experi¬ 
ments on the possibility of the production of mechanical pulp in India. 


(3) Letter No. 870137-7-31, dated the 26th January, 1938, from the President, 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun. 

C 

With reference to your letter No. 58, dated the 11th January, 1938, I 
have the honour to say that we have no information regarding any Company 
being formed to manufacture mechanical pulp in Kashmir. In the past 
we had heard that the project for the manufacture of kraft paper from 
Kashmir spruce and fir was being actively considered by one or two firms. 
We do not know how far the project has materialised. 

We have undertaken experiments to investigate the possibilities of pro¬ 
ducing mechanical pulp from soft woods of the broad-leaved species. In 
the last Utilisation Conference 17 species (list appended herewith) were 
selected for the tests. We are trying pinus longifolia (chir) at present. 



The idea is that if the species, which are found suitable for mechanical 
pulp, are not available iu sufficiently large quantities, the various pro¬ 
vincial forest departments will undertake their plantations so that in the near 
future raw material for mechanical pulp would be available in the country. 
Past investigations have shown that spruce and fir, which are decidedly 
the best and most suitable species for the production of mechanical pulp, 
are not at present available at economic prices. 

We expect to send the note required by you in your letter No. 1102, 
dated the 27th December, 19*17, in the first week of February next. 

List. 

10. Abies pindrow. 

11. Picea morinda. 

12. Kydia calyeina. 

13. Gmelina arborea. 

14. Pinus longifolia. 

15. Tetrameles nudiflora 

16. Mallotus phillipiuensis. 

1 17. Teak saplings. 


(4) Letter No. 162, dated the Ath February, 1938, from- the Tariff Board, 
to the President, Forest He.search Institute, Dehra Bun. 

With reference to your letter No. 370/37-7-31, dated the 26th January, 
1938, I am directed to inform you that the Tariff Board will arrive at 
Dehra Dun in the morning of the 24th instant and stay there till the 
26th. As at present arranged- the Board will like to visit the experimental 
factory attached to the Institute on the 24th instant at 11 a m. and take 
your oral evidence at Dun Court at 3 p.m. on Friday, the 25th February. 
It is hoped that the date and time of the examination will suit your 
convenience. 


1. Macaranga spp. 

2. Excsecaria agallocha. 

3. Broussonetia papyrifera. 

4. Bombax malabarieum. 

5. Erythrina suberosa. 

6. Butea frondosa. 

7. Boswellia serrata. 

8. Eucalyptus globulus. 

9. Sterculia spp. 


(5) Letter No. 102-C, dated the 18th February, 1938, from, the President, 
Forest llesearch Institute, Dehra Dun. 

With reference to your letter No. 162, dated the 4th February, 1938, 
which reached me in camp to-day, I have the honour to express my regret 
that I shall not be able to return to Dehra Dun in time to meet the 
members of the Tariff Board on their visit to the Forest Research Institute 
on the 24th February. I am, however, sending for your information a 
note prepared by Mr. Bhargava in collaboration with Mr. Trotter, which, 
I feel, will be of interest and assistance to the Board. 

As I shall not be returning to Dehra Dun from tour until March 2nd, 
I would suggest that Messrs. Trotter and Bhargava may be asked to give 
evidence on my behalf. 


A note by the Forest Besearch Institute, Dehra Dun, on the present position 
of the Paper Industry in India and possible future developments. 

The progress made by the paper industry in India under the scheme 
adumbrated under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, lias 
fully justified the policy of discriminating protection sanctioned by the 
Government of India iu 1925. 
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Tn 1924-25 the year preceding the grant of protection, the total consump¬ 
tion of writing and printing papers (excluding newsprints but including 
note and letterpapers and envelopes) in India was 43,370 tons Of this 
23,831 tons were made in India and 20,039 tons were imported from abroad. 

In 1932-38, the year in which the protection granted in 1925 was renewed, 
the Indiaft production of the above papers increased to 36,127 tons, While 
the imports of the “ protected ” varieties dwindled down to 11,490 torts. 

Ill 1936-37, the production of the above papers by the Indian paper 
mills further increased to 43,951. tons, whereas the foreign imports of the 
“ protected ” varieties amounted to 11,839 tons. 

During the period 1924-25 to 1936-37, therefore the production of writing 
and printing papers by Indian mills thus increased from 23,331 to 43,951 
tons, i.e., by nearly 88 per cent., while imports of the “ protected ” varieties 
decreased from 20,039 to 11,839 tons, i.e., by nearly 41 per cent. 

The protection granted to the industry, therefore, has enabled the Indian 
mills not only to Supply the entire increase a consumption of 12,420 tons 
of writing and printing papers of the “ protected class during this period, 
but has also enabled them to capture 8,200 tons, or about 41 per cent., of 
the foreign imports of these papers. The balance of the imports, about 
12,000 tons, consists of a large number of superior and special varieties of 
writing and printing papers. The manufacture of these has not hitherto 
been undertaken by the Indian mills, partly because they have been occupied 
in capturing the expanding market of the ordinary grades of writing and 
printing papers, and partly because the total tonnage of individual varieties 
was too small to permit their production on an economic basis. It is likely 
that with the increased consumption of these speciality papers in the 
country, and with further experience of bamboo pulp, the manufacture of 
these papers also may be found feasible and profitable. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that in the near future India may be self-sufficient with regard 
to almost all her requirements of the various kinds of writing and printing 
papers (excluding cheap mechanical printing papers). 

It is interesting to point out that the expansion of the writing and 
printing paper industry in India during the last 12 years has been based 
largely on the use of indigenous raw materials, i.e., bamboos and grass. 
Tn 1924-25 hardly, 5,000 tons of bamboos a year were used by the paper 
industry. Accurate figures for the consumption of bamboos by the paper 
mills in 1936-37 are not at present available at the Forest Research Insti¬ 
tute, but at a rough estimate, it is likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
36,000 to 38,000 tons. Three new mills, relying on the use of bamboo 
are under erection, and it is likely that within a year or so, the con¬ 
sumption of bamboo by the paper industry in India Will go up to at 
least 80,000 tons per annum. The consumption of nabai grass has also 
been increasing during the last few years. While in 1924-25 the total 
consumption of this grass was about 27,000 tons, in 1936-37 it is likely 
to be at a rough estimate in the neighbourhood of 32,000 tons. As was 
to bo expected, the increased use of indigenous raw materials was stimulated 
as a result of the imposition in 1932 of the protective duty on th© imports 
of wood pulp. These imports went up from about 10,000 tons in 1924-25 
to more than 20,000 tons in 1933-34, but again dwindled down to about 
11,000 tons in 1936-37. It is hoped that with the requisite bamboo pulping 
in operation, and with a deeper and more intimate familiarity with bamboo 
fibre, the imports of wood pulp will eventually shrink to the very minimum 
required for the production of certain kinds of paper. In 1935 a conference 
of representatives from the paper mills of this country Was convened in 
Calcutta, by the Forest Research Institute with a view to co-ordinating 
research on bamboo, so as to enable the industry to take advantage of the 
latest scientific developments for its healthy growth, and thus be in a 
position to compete successfully, without the aid of protection, with the 
long established and highly advanced wood pulp industry of the 'West, 
where extensive research continues in full vigour, Co-operative research on 
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certain problems suggested at the eonlerenre is in progress at the Forest 
Research Institute, and this work is, we are pleased to record, being helped 
in a small way by the paper industry itself, which now subscribe some 
Its. 4,000 per annum towards the expenses of the Paper Pulp Section at 
It,'hra Dun. This fact is of special interest as illustrating the recognition 
by the Indian mills of the work being done at Dehra Dun and the necessity 
for research work on pulp and paper problems generally. 

While protection and the use of bamboo have served to lay well the 
foundation of the. writing and printing industry in India, foreign imports 
of other kinds of papers and hoards have boon steadily increasing, as is 
shown by the statement below: — 


Serial 

No. Kind of paper. 

1924-25. 

Years. 

1832-33. 

1936-37. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1. Kraft, wrapping and 
packing papers 

7,036 

16.245 

18,207 

2. Old newspapers s 

25,700 

47,369 

54,730 

3. Newsprints , 

17,763 

22,769 

30,748 

4. Printing and writing 
papers “ not pro¬ 
tected ” . 


7,193 

8,489 

5. Straw boards 

8,125 

14,989 

13,456 

6. Cardboards, millboards, 
etc. 

1,983 

5,631 

10,157 


It is noteworthy that the imports of old newspapers, which are largely 
used in bazaars for wrapping provisions, foodstuffs, fruits and other com¬ 
modities, are nearly three times as much as those of lira ft and packing 
papers. Including old newspapers, therefore, the total demand in the 
country for packing and wrapping purposes is more than 72,000 tons per 
annum, and is rapidly increasing. In the eight months, 1st April, 1937, 
to 80th November, J!)37, tho imports of kraft and wrapping papers alone 
were 17,984 tons, as eorppared to 10,975 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1936. If tho use of kraft paper bags for cement and sugar becomes 
popular, the demand for kraft paper will increase considerably in the 
near future. 

The consumption of newsprints has also increased, as seen in the state¬ 
ment above, by about 107 per cent, since 1924-25, and that of mechanical 
printing and writing papers by 18 per cent. With tho advent of the 
Reforms and the spread of inass literacy, the consumption of these papers 
also bids fair to increase much more rapidly in the near future. 

The consumption of straw-hoards has nearly doubled itself since 1924-25. 
While in 1924-23, tho imports of these boards were S' 125 tons, in 1936-37 
they rose to 13,456 tons. About 4,000 tons were produced in this country. 
Tho consumption of other boards and manufacture of boards has also 
increased from 2,737 tons in 1924-25 to 10,795 tons in 1936-37. 

It will be seen from the above that there is vast scope for the manu¬ 
facture of packing, wrapping, newsprint, cheap printing papers, and boards 
of various kinds in this country. Experiments have, therefore, been initiated 
at the Forest Research Institute, to explore the possibilities of manufac¬ 
turing these papers and boards in India. Bamboos and Pinos hmgifolia 
(chir) are the first selections for experimental work on the production of 
kraft papers. Laboratory experiments on tho production of kraft pulp 
from bamboos have so far yielded very promising results. A few samples 
of bamboo kraft pulp prepared in tlie laboratory compared very favourably. 



as regards strength properties, with some of the best Swedish kraft pulp 
samples. Experiments to prepare bamboo kraft pulp on a semi-commercial 
scale are now in progress. 

As mechanical pulp is required for the production of the cheaper varieties 
of wrapping and packing papers and newsprints, experiments have also 
been initiated at the Forest Research Institute to investigate the possibilities 
of utilising soft white woods for the purpose. At the Forest Utilisation 
Conference held at Dehra Dun in March, 1937, seventeen different species 
of possible woods were selected for the tests. The majority of the species 
selected! are of the broad-leaved variety. They wore selected because they 
are found or can be quickly grown in the plains, since past investigations 
have shown that the conifers (which are by far the best and most suitable 
raw materials for the purpose) are not at present available in India at 
economic prices on account of the transport difficulties. It is not yet 
definitely known whether plentiful supplies of the species will be immediately 
available for the industry, if they are found suitable as a result of the 
experiments now in progress, but the representatives of tlie various pro¬ 
vincial forest departments present at the Utilisation Conference, were of 
the opinion that plantations of the suitable species could bo easily under¬ 
taken in the various provinces if required. It is hoped, therefore, that 
plentiful supplies of suitable raw materials for the production of mechanical 
pulp may be available in the country in the not far distant future. 

Experiments have also recently been initiated at the Forest Research 
Institute, on behalf of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, to 
investigate the possibilities of utilising bagassee (crushed sugar cane) for 
the production of press boards, insulation boards, straw-boards, packing 
papers, etc. The results of the preliminary experiments hitherto carried 
out appear to be very encouraging. 

With the limited funds and resources available at the Forest Research 
Institute, the pioneer investigations mentioned above have been under¬ 
taken to enable industrialists to have some information on the manufacture 
of new lines of papers (newsprints, cheap printing and packing papers, 
kraft papers and boards of all kinds). The demand for these papers is 
more than double 'that for writing and printing papers, and their manu¬ 
facture will render the country self-sufficient with regard to almost all 
her requirements of papers and boards. In the present times, when the 
dark clouds of war loom large on the horizon, it is imperative that the 
country should be in a position, as early as possible, to provide most of 
her requirements of a commodity of sucli vital necessity as paper. Iu 
the event of a world conflagration in which the British Empire is involved, 
submarines and sea-planes could considerably cut off, if not entirely stop, 
the imports of papers and pulp from abroad. This will cause serious dis¬ 
location of public and private business. The Principal Supply Officers’ 
Committee (India) of the Defence Department, New Delhi, recently carried 
out an investigation into the condition of the paper industry in India, 
and have come to the following conclusion: — 

“To sum up; an increased development of the paper industry in 
India is essential in order to render the country self-supporting in the 
event of any possible emergency in the future, and this could be greatly 
accelerated if mechanical wood pulp could be produced in India.” 

The production of mechanical pulp alone, however, is by itself insufficient 
to render the country self-supporting in case of an emergency. There must 
be adequate plant and machinery to produce all the paper required. The 
plants in the existing paper mills are barely sufficient to meet the growing 
demand even for writing and printing papers, and it is necessary, therefore, 
that more pulp and paper making machinery should be installed in the 
country. For new paper mills are under erection and expect to be in 
commission during the course of the present year. One of these, Messrs. 
The Orient Paper Mills Company is contemplating the manufacture of kraft 
papers and the other three, viz., the Mysore Paper Mills, the Rolitas Paper 
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Mills and the Star Paper Mills, will manufacture the ordinary grades of 
writing and printing papers. The production of these papers by these 
three mills is bound to result in temporary over-production, which inay 
seriously react on the natural and healthy growth of the industry, until 
the equilibrium between supply and demand readjusts itself. In order 
that the benefits conferred on the industry by the policy of “ protection ” 
inay not thus be jeopardised, and in order to encourage the establishment 
at an early date of more pulp and paper mills in the country, so that India 
may be prepared for an emergency, it seems necessary and desirable that 
some effective measures be taken at an early date to promote the manu¬ 
facture of newsprints, kraft, cheap printing and packing papers and boards 
in this country. While research on the utilisation 0 } bamboos for the 
•production of kraft and packing papers is still in progress and needs 
intensification , the results obtained so far, are in our opinion , encouraging 
enough to warrant the commencement of manufacture of these papers in 
the country. Practical experience of large scale production, aided by 
continued research on the subject and by a reasonable measure of “ pro¬ 
tection ” to the industry, would no doubt result in its establishment on a 
sound footing in due course of time. 

The above optimistic view on the manufacture of kraft papers in this 
country, cannot, however, be extended at the present moment to the produc¬ 
tion of newsprints and other cheaper varieties of printing and packing 
papers and boards. At a rough calculation at least 80,000 tons of mechanical 
pulp could be consumed now for the production of these papers and 
boards, and the demand in the near future will no doubt be considerably 
more than this. It is not possible to visualise the time when such large 
quantities of mechanical pulp will be available in the country, but on 
the availability of this pulp depends the manufacture of more than 110,000 
tons of papers and boards. Until such time, therefore, as the prospects 
of tlie availability on a large scale of mechanical pulp are not promising, 
the feasibility of removing the “ protective ” duty on the imports of 

mechanical wood pxdp is well worth investigation by the Tariff Board, 
Mechanical wood pulp does not compete with bamboo or grass pulp, and 
the removal of the duty on mechanical wood pulp will not result in any 
financial loss to the Government, as this pulp has not been imported in the 
past, except in inappreciable quantities. The availability of cheap mechani¬ 
cal pulp may give a fillip to the establishment of mills for the manufacture of 
newsprints and cheap printing and packing papers, etc., and thus equip 
the country with pulp and paper making machinery necessary for an 

emergency. It is not likely that the production of these papers will adversely 
affect the consumption of bamboos or grasses for paper making purposes. 
On the other hand, the use of bamboos and grasses may increase, since the 
quantities of chemical pulp required for the production of about 110,000 tons 
of newsprints, cheap printings, packing papers and boards, will be far in 
excess of that required for the manufacture of that quantity of writing 
and printing papers which is likely to be replaced by the cheaper mechanical 
pulp papers. In order that the new industry of cheap papers and boards 
may take root and develop in the normal course, it is probable that it may 

need the help of some form of subsidy, particularly on account of the 

competition from the imports of large quantities of old newspapers. These 
papers are dumped into the country at such low prices as to make it 
impossible to manufacture, at competitive prices, any kind of paper, even 
from the cheapest materials available. As mentioned above, the chief use 
of these papers is for wrapping provisions, foodstuffs, etc. Such a use is 
admittedly unhygienic and, in the interests of public health, requires to 
be stopped. This can only bo done by putting prohibitive import duties 
on old newspapers and at the same time enabling the country to produce 
clean and hygienic wrapping papers at sufficiently low" prices. This course 
is not likely to cause any hardship to the poor consumer of old newspapers. 
On the other hand its indirect economic benefits would be far reaching. In 
villages and even in towns, higher prices of old newspapers may help to 
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revive to some extent the use of tree and creeper leaves for wrapping 
foodstuffs, etc. Tiie leaves would certainly be cheaper and by no mean* 
uncleanor than old printed newspapers. The collection of the leaves and 
the establishment of mills for the manufacture of cheap packing papers 
will give employment to thousands of villagers and unskilled, and skilled 
labourers. 

To sum up, the present world economic and political conditions requiro 
that India should be self-sufficient as early as possible, not only with regard 
to most of her heeds for papers and boards hut also us regards the supplies 
of cellulose and cellulose products which are assuming an increasingly 
important role in the economy of human progress and civilization, both 
in times of peace and of war. While, as a result of the protection granted 
to writing and printing papers in 1025, the country is well nigh self-sup¬ 
porting as far as these papers are concerned, she is still dependent on 
foreign countries for her requirements of newsprints and cheap printing 
and packing papers. Research is in progress to enable the manufacture 
of these papers to be undertaken in the country in due course of time. 
A re-adjustment of the tariff schedules for the imports of mechanical 
wood pulp and old newspapers on the linos indicated above may, however, 
induce the establishment of mills for the manufacture of these papers in 
the immediate future. This would enable the country to have the requisite 
plant and machinery for the Bupply of all her requirements of papers and 
boards and thus be prepared for an emergency. Side by side with tho 
attainment of self-sufficiency with regard to the requirements of papers 
and boards, the growth and development of other cellulose industries 
(artificial silk, cellulose nitrate for explosives, lacquers, varnishes and dopes 
for aeroplanes, plastic products, otc.) must also be ensured. India is 
already far behind many other civilized nations in the manufacture and 
manifold utilisation of cellulose and cellulose products. In several advanced 
countries of the world special cellulose research institutions have been 
functioning for some years. Tho need for organised and intensive research 
which is the life blood of industry was never more pressing in this country 
than at the present time. A reasonably liberal expenditure on research is, 
in the long run, more economical to the taxpayer than the indefinite 
continuance of protection or subsidy. In fact the provision for organised 
research ought to form a necessary part of any measure of protection granted 
to an industry, as this is the only way to obviate the necessity of prolonging 
tho period of protection beyond what is absolutely necessary, ft is hoped 
therefore that the Tariff Board will consider embodying in their report 
recommendations to ensure more ample provision for endowments for research 
on the development of the paper and cellulose industries so that the need 
for the artificial aid of protection may be dispensed with in due course. 


(6) Statements handed in by the Forest. Research Institute, Dehra Dun on 
the %5th February, 19JS, («) Annual supplies of bamboos from■ Indian 
forests in the various provinces. 


Province. 

Bamboo 
areas 
in acres. 

Previous 
estimates 
in tons, ] 

Recent 
estimates 
in tons 
(1930-37). 

Predominent 

species. 

I. Bengal. 





Chittagong Hill Tracts. Kasalong 
Reserve. 


100,000 


Md 0 c a n n a 
bambusoi 4 e 9 
and other 

species. 
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(6) Statements handed in by the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun on 
the 2Jjth February, 1938, (a) Annual supplies of bamboos from Indian 
forests in the various provinces —could. 


Province. 


Previous 
estimates 
ip tons. 

Recent 
estimates 
in tons 
(1930-37). 

Predominenfc 

species. 

II. Assam. 




: 


(a) (J&ohar Division . 

• • 


•• 

10,000 

Mel oca n n a 
bumf/usoides. 

(6) Sylhet Division . 

• 

113,000 ' 


20,900 

* • 

III. Bihar. 






rdumw Division 

• 

121,60Q 

•• 

9,000 

OcudrocaUrrms 

strictus. 

IV. Orissa* 






(a) SamUalpur Division 

• • 

60,988 


26,164 

D. Hindus. 

(ft) Barpshar Division 

• • 

116,292 

.. 

24,271 

ft 

(c) Angid, Division . 

• • 

160,361 

• • 

18,000 

99 

(d) Pnri Division . 

* • 

42,666 

• • 

•• 

Bambusa arun * 
dinacea. 

(«) Ganjam Division . 

• 

23,000 


3,000 

D. Strictus. 

V. Madras. 






(a) Reekapalli Hills (Upper Goda¬ 
vari Division.) 

43,430 

• • 

20,957 

D. Strictus. 

(6) Papikond#' Rescrvo 
Godavari Division.) 

(Lower 

•• 

•• 

5,710 

99 

(c) Ramapuram Range (Kollegal) . 

25,000 

• • 

17,000 

99 

(cl) Papanasam Forests 
velly). ' 

(Tinne- 

20,000 

•• 

25,000 

Ock l a n d r a 
Brandi 8 ii. 

VI. Bombay. 






(a) Dangs (Surat) 

* 

•• 

• • 

10,000 

D. Strictus. 

(6) Kanara , , 

• 

•• 

145,700 

•• 

99 
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(6) Statements handed in by the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun on 
the 25th February, 1038, (a) Annual supplies of bamboos from Indian 
forests in the various provinces —conoid. 


Province* 

Bamboo 
areas 
in acres'. 

Previous 
estimates 
in tons. 

Recent 
estimates 
in tons 
(1936-37). 

Predominenfc 

specieB. 

VII, Central Provinces. 

RaipuT, Balaghat, Chanda, Nagpur, 
Wardha, Seoni, Bhandara, Mel- 
ghat, Nimar, Betul, Bilaspur and 
Saugor Divisions. 

1,158,976 


27,545 

D. Strictus. 


VIII. Hyderabad State . 

• 


25,000 

. D. strictus. 

IX. Travancore State . 

j**V 

« « 

25,000 

Ochi andra 
Brandisii. 

Total 

* 

• • 

, . . 

. 


Annual supplies of ulla grass (Anthistena gigantea) from the United Provinces 

tons. 
15,000 
7,600 


(а) Eastern Circle 

(б) Western Circle 


Total 


22,600 












(b) Pinna longifdlia-Kraft pulp. 
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(e) Wood, and Bamboo Kraft Pulps and their physical properties 
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(«) Approximate cost of the Paper Pulp Section at the Forest Research 

Institute, Dehra Dun. 


1931-32 

, , 

Rs. 

. 26,660 

1935-36 



Rs. 

. 25,470 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


. 22,383 

. 25,441 

1936-37 


• 

. 26,6)0 

1934-36 

• 

. 25,300 

1937-38 

* 

. 

. 27,1550 


(/) Capital invested in the Pulp and Paper Industry in India. 


lie. 


1. Titagarh Papor Mills 

• 

. 

1,29,00,000 

2. Bengal Paper Mills 

• 

. 

58,00,000 

3. Indian Paper Pulp Company 


56,00,000 

4. Orient Paper Mills 

• 

• • • 

25,00,000 

5. Star Paper Mills 


* • • 

30,00,000 

6. Shree Gopul Paper Mills 


• » • 

30,00,000 

7. Lucknow Paper Mills 



23,(X),000 

8. Mysore Paper Mills 



30,00,000 

9. Andhra Paper Mills 



16,00,OCX! 

10, Deccan Paper Mills 



8,00,000 

11. Punalur Paper Mills . 



4,00,000 

12. Rohtas Paper Mills 

• 

. 

30,00,000 



Total 

4,39,00,000 


(7) D. 0. letter No. nil, dated the Stith February, lO-Vi, from Mr. U 
Trotter, of Forest Research Institute, to Sir Geoff cry Bracken, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I.. I.C.S., President, Tariff Board. 

Herewith the revised estimate of Capital expenditure from the Paper 
Pulp Section. My engineer estimates Tts. 7,000 to Rs. 8,000 from the small 
extension required on the present laboratories, but I have put in Rs. 10,000 
Jo be on the safe side. 
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Funds urgently required by the Paper Pulp Section of the Forest Research 

Institute. 

Approximate coat. 

Kg. 


I. Machine and Plant — 1 
Kraft investigation— 

1. Bamboo crushing and feeding equipment . 

2. Jordan refiner. 

Mechanical pulp investigation— 

1. Pulp thicknor and pocket feeding equipment . 
Paper Machine equipment for above— 

1. One pair special press rolls . 

2. Rotary screen.. 

Laboratory equipment— 

1. Testing apparatus (porosity, surface, etc.) 

2. Apparatus for air conditioned room 

111. If Research on artificial silk is taken up, the follow¬ 
ing apparatus will be required immediately— 

Laboratory apparatus. 

III. Erection and fitting of above machines and supply¬ 

ing and fitting extra laboratory benches for new 
assistants. 

IV. Extension of existing laboratories for air-conditioned 

testing room and laboratory for new assistants vin¬ 
cluding gas, water and light connections) 

Total 


6,000 

3,000 


3,500 


2,500 

4,000 


1.500 

3.500 

3,000 

3,000 

10,000 

40,000 


(8) D. O. letter No. 1042134-10-37, dated the 9th March, 1938, from 
L. Mason, Esq., C.I.E., U.B.E., M.L.C., I.F.S,, President, Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, to Sir Oeoffery Bracken, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., I.C.S., President, Tariff Board. 

As promised in the course of our discussion at Delhi on March 1st, 
I have discussed with Trotter and Bhargava the questions raiged by you 
in connection with the research work into pulp and paper at the Forest 
Research Institute. 

2. In the first place, I would like to make it clear that neither Trotter 
nor I are satisfied with the present position. We recognise that the extent 
of our research in the Pulp and Paper Section is inadequate in relation 
to the size and importance of the industry. This is not to say that we 
do not claim that despite our very limited equipment, etc., much valuable 
work has been accomplished in this Section nor that we are resting oil our 
laurels. 

In order that you may see just what work has been done I enclosed 
herewith an extract from the Annua! Research Report for 1936-37. 

3. Trotter, no doubt, explained to you how that within our limitations 
of personnel, equipment and finance, we are continuing our investigations 
into a number of problems, connected with the pulping of bamboos and 
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.’grasses and have commenced investigation into the production of mechanical 
wood pulp. Of the seven specific problems which the Paper Manufacturers’ 
'Association asked us to investigate, we have in the past two years completed 
three, have three under investigation at the present time and await the 
-receipt of raw material for the remaining problem. 

4. A glance at our Triennial Programme for the Pulp and Paper Section 
will, however, show the enormous amount of research work that wo are 
anxious to tackle and from what you have seen here and from the informa¬ 
tion Trotter has given you, you will appreciate how inadequate our present 
'staff, equipment and funds are. 

5. Trotter has submitted to you his proposals for placing our work 
in the Pulp and Paper Section on a more satisfactory basis. I have discussed 
these very fully both with him and with Bhargava. Except that I would, 
for the purpose of the present enquiry, omit consideration of artificial 
silk and cellulose, I agree that in addition to continuing onr investiga¬ 
tions into a number of problems connected with the pulping of bamboos 
and grasses, two main subjects for research must be the manufacture of 
lsraft and mechanical pulp. 

6. To enable us to tackle these problems on anything like a satisfactory 
scale, wo clearly require additional equipment and staff, both of which, 
of course, involve additional funds. Trotter has, in consultation with 
Bhargava, submitted to you a statement outlining our requirements in 
the above respect. I have been carefully into the details of the above propo¬ 
sals and I consider that the equipment and staff as now proposed represent 
the minimum requirements if we arc to tackle these problems on a satis¬ 
factory basis. 

They involve, as you will observe, a capital outlay of some Rs. 37,000 
and an annual recurring expenditure of its. 11,000. Considering the great 
potentialities of the pul]) and paper industry, these sums Cannot, T think, 
be considered in any way excessive. 

7. I have not before me the figures of revenue derived by the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the protective duty on imported pulp and paper but 
the funds now asked for must represent a very small percentage of the 
above revenue. Again, as you pointed out to me, it would be difficult to 
argue that a small cess of As. 8 per ton of paper manufactured in India 
(which would provide the funds required) would press hardly on the pro¬ 
tected industry. 

8. Given the equipment, personnel and funds as outlined in the present 
proposals, I am confident that we shall be in a position to tackle these 
very important investigations on a satisfactory scale, and at the same time 
to allow Bhargava more time to visit miore frequently, and keep in close 
touch with, the mills than he has been able to do in the past, 

9. Although, as you are aware, I have been engaged on tours of inspec¬ 
tion in Bombay and elsewhere since my arrival, I would like to add that 
I do not consider that the blame for the admittedly slow progress of the 
research work of this Section lies on the staff of the Section. The cause 
is rather the inadequacy of the personnel, equipment and funds. We have 
two research officers only in this Section and the average annual expendi¬ 
ture of the Section has been approximately Rs. 28,000. It is clear that we 
aro not in a position to deal with all these problems on anything like a 
satisfactory manner in these circumstances. 

10. If there are any points on which you desire further information, I 
shall be only too ready to supply it to you. I need not assure you that I 
am most anxious to go ahead with research in the pulp and paper, the 
importance of placing which on an adequate and proper basis I fully 
appreciate. I am very hopeful that the report and recommendations of 
your Board will have the most beneficial results in remedying what is 
admittedly not a satisfactory position in respect of our research into 
pulp and paper. 
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Enclosure I. 

Extract from “Forest Research in India”, 1936-37. 

Part I. —Forest Research Institute. 

Parer Pulp Section. 

I .—Experimental Factory. 

1. Disintegration of bamboos. —The newly designed feeding equipment to 
"the disintegrator did not give improved results as regards the flattening and 
partial crushing of bamboo stems. It was consequently decided to have a 
suitable equipment designed and made by an outside engineering firm. 
'Negotiations in this connection are in progress -with Messrs. The Kumar- 
dhubi Engineering Works, Ltd., Kumardhubi (Bengal). 

2. Semi-commercial tests on Dam-bum tulda ( mitenga ), Dendrocalamus 
loiigispathu-s (orah ) and Teinostachyum dullooa (dolu) were carried out and 
completed. The factory experiments confirmed the laboratory results as 
regards the suitability of the above species for pulp and paper making, 
factory trials were also carried out on the production of pulp and paper 
from a mixed lot of the following five species from Bengal: 

(I) Oxytenanthera auriculatu ( kaliserri ). 

<2) Dendrocalamus hamiltonii (kohwa). 

(3) Dendrocalamus longispnthus (orah). 

(4) llambusa tulda (mitenga). 

0) Tehwstachyum dullooa (dolu). 

Equal quantities of each of the five species were taken, and the 
digestion, bleaching, etc., were carried out under normal routine 
conditions. The yields of pulp and paper and the quality of paper 
produced were about the same as those for the individual species, 
thus showing that mixed species of bamboos could lie used for the 
manufacture of pulp or paper on a large scale. 

3. Pulp and paper making tests were carried out on Anthistiria, gigantea 
(utta grass) from Kheri division, United Provinces. The grass gave poorer 
results than those obtained in 1934 from a consignment of the same grass 
from the same division. Not only were the yields of pulp and paper 
appreciably less, but both pulp and paper showed shives, in spite of the 
more drastic bleaching treatment employed. On enquiry it turned out that 
the first lot (1934) was cut from a fire-protected area and the second lot 
<1936) from an area subjected to annual burning. This factor might have 
had an influence on the quality of the two lots. There are other factors, 
however, which might also have influenced the quality. They are (1) the 
different times of the year at which the two lots were cut, (2) the different 
ages of the two lots, and (3) the quality of the soil and drainage of the 
ground on which the two lots were growing. In order to find out exactly 
which factors are likely to influence the quality of grass for paper-making, 
it is proposed to obtain small samples of the grass from different areas, cut 
at different times of the year, and to test them in the laboratory for yield 
of cellulose and consumption of chemicals. The Conservator of Forests, 
Eastern Circle, United Provinces, has already made arrangements for the 
supply of the different samples. 

4. Paper-making trials were carried out on Saccharum munja (munj 
grass) sent by the Radhasoami Satsang Sabha, Dayalbagh, Agra. The quality 
of the paper obtained was fairly satisfactory, but the consumption of 
chemicals was rather high. Further experiments will be carried out to try 
■and reduce the consumption of chemicals. 

5. A series of paper runs were made, using the samples of Indian china 
days sent by Messrs, The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., The Bengal 
Paper Mills Co., Ltd., and Tho India Paper Mills Co., Ltd., and a sample 
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’of English china clay, to test the comparative suitability of various clays as 
paper fillers. The experiments show that the Indian china clays are quite 
suitable and Satisfactory and they are also reported to be cheaper than 
imported clays. 

6. Experiments were carried out on the production of kraft pulp and 
paper from Dendrocalarrms strictus (salia ), sent by Messrs, The Orient Paper 
Mills Co,, Ltd., and Dendrocalamus longispathus (orah ). Whilst fairly 
satisfactory pulp was obtained, the paper produced was poor in strength, 
partly owing to defective press rolls on the paper machine and partly due 
to the lack of a Jordan or refiner in the experimental factory. The experi¬ 
ments will he continued after the press rolls have been put right. The 
indications that good kraft can, however, be made in India from bamboos, 
are distinctly hopeful. 

7. Packing paper was prepared from bagasse (crushed sugarcane) for 
exhibition in the Sugar Court at the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
at Lucknow. 

8. Manufacture of paper, boards , etc. —Ahout four tons of writing, 
printing, type and packing papers and mounting and drying hoards were 
produced in the -experimental factory during the year under report. About 
21 tons of paper and boards were supplied to the various offices of the 
Forest Research Institute and College, to the Government of India Press 
for the annual report, and to the Silviculturist, Punjab, and the Forest 
Research Officer, Bihar, for some special work. 

9. The erection of the small mechanical pulp grinder obtained from 
Messrs. J. M. Voith (Germany), was completed towards the end of the year 
under report. Experiments on production of mechanical pulp from bamboos 
and a few selected species of soft woods will now bo taken in hand. 

II.-— Laboratory. 

1. Pulp for artificial silk. —Experiments on the purification of bamboo 
pulp for the rayon and staple fibre industries were discontinued pending 
the report of investigations by the Industrial Research Bureau on the 
possibilities of starting such industries in the country. 

2. Experiments on the digestibility and bleachability of bamboo chips, 
supplied by the Kankinara Paper Mills, the Bengal Paper Mills and the 
India Paper Pulp Co. were completed and a report was made to the Paper 
Mills. The results confirmed the expectation that the opening out and the 
partial crushing of chips helped considerably in obtaining uniformly well 
digested and economically bleachablo pulp. 

3. Investigation on the causes of discoloration of bleached pulps and 
papers (one of the problems referred to the section by the Indian Paper 
Makers’ Association) was taken in hand. No conclusive results have yet 
been obtained, 

4. Physical tests (tensile, bursting, folding, tearing, bulk, etc.) on papers 
prepared in the factory in connection with the experiments on the suitability 
of Indian china clays, were carried out and tabulated. The physical proper¬ 
ties (specific gravity, grit, water of combination, etc.) of the various samples 
of clays were also examined. 

•5. Kraft pulps were prepared from Dendrocalamus strictus and their 
strengths (tensile, bursting and tear) were compared by the standard British 
Pulp Evaluation method with samples of three brands of wood kraft pulp 
obtained from Sweden. The samples ofl the Indian bamboo pulp sheets, gave 
a higher breaking length and burst factor than those of the pulp sheets 
prepared from the Swedish pulps. This demonstrates that it is possible to 
produce kraft papers from bamboo as good as the wood-pulp kraft papers 
imported into this country from Sweden. 

Strength tests (tensile and bursting) were also carried out on ten different 
samples of Swedish Kraft papers, obtained from Messrs. The Vulcan Trading 
Co., Bombay. 
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'6. Four grasses, munj, Jeans, dab and gandor, supplied by the Radha- 
soami Satsang Sabha, Dayalbagh, Agra, were tested for the production of 
bleached and wrapping papers. 

7. Pulp and paper-making tests were carried out on Andropogon 
schoenanthera (botha grass) at the request of the Working Plan Officer, 
No. II Anantpur division (Madras). 

8. Boiler feed water. —Routine analytical tests in connection with the 
softening of the boiler feed water were carried out as and when required. 

III.— Tours and enquiries. 

1. At the request of the Mysore Government, Mr. Bhargava visited 
Bangalore and Bhadravati in June, 1936, to give advice to Messrs. The 
Mysore Paper Mills Co., Ltd., regarding the specifications of machinery 
for the Mills and other matters connected with the project of manufac¬ 
turing paper in the State. 

2. In August, 1936, Mr. Bhargava visited Dayalbagh, Agra, to discuss 
a project for the manufacture of paper from grasses grown on the estate. 

3. In September, 1936, Messrs, The Orient Paper Mills Co., Ltd., invited 
Mr, Bhargava to Calcutta to discuss their project for the manufacture of 
paper. 

4. Correspondence was carried on with Government departments, commer¬ 
cial firms and private individuals in connection with the technical enquiries 
referred to the section from time to time. 

IV.— Training of Apprentices. 

At the request of the Siam Government, two apprentices, Nai Sawai 
Supayasermsri and Nai Pairojna Dharmatcha, wore admitted to the section, 
in September, 1936, for training in the technology of bamboo pulp and 
paper manufacture. The apprentices have nearly completed their course 
of training. 

Enclosure II. 

Triennial programme of the Paper Pulp Section of the Forest Besearch. 

Institute, 1036-39. 


Serial 

No. 


Proposals. 

Pafeb Pulp Suction. 


*' Utilisation of bamboos for Pulp and Paper — 

(1) Chemical and microscopical examination con¬ 

sisting of (a) the quantitative determina¬ 
tion of the principal chemical constituents 
and (b) the structure and dimensions of the 
ultimate fibres of the following species of 
bamboos— 

(a) Ochlandra brandisii. 

(b) Melocanna bambusoides. 

(c) Dendrocalamus strictus. 

(d) Bambusa arundinacea. 

(e) Dendrocalamus hamiltonii. 

(2) Evacuation, by standard methods, of the 

physical and chemical properties of the soda 
and sulphate pulps, prepared under stan¬ 
dard conditions, from the five species of 
bamboos mentioned above. 
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Triennial programme of the Paper Pulp Section of the Forest Mesearch 
Institute, 1936-39 —contd. 


Stria 1 
No. 


48 


49 


fiO 


Proposals. Explanatory. 

remarks. 


j Paper Pun* Section — contd. 

(3) Preparation and purification of pulp suitable 

for use in the artificial silk industry. 

(4) Mechanical disintegration of bamboos and 

liquor penetration studies on chips of 
different sizes, to determine the optimum 
size of chips for economic digestion. 

(5) Preparation of mechanical or semi-chemical 

pulp from bamboos for the production of 
cheap qualities of papers. 

Utilisation of grasses for Pulp and Paper — 

(1) Chemical and microscopical examination, con¬ 

sisting of (a) "the determination of the 
principal chemical constituents and ( b ) the 
Structure and dimensions of the ultimate 
fibres, of the following: — 

(a) Anthisiiria gigantea. 

(b) Saecharum spontaneum. 

(c) Isehoemum angustifolium. 

(2) Evaluation by standard methods, of the physi¬ 

cal and chemical properties of the soda and 
sulphate pulps, prepared under standard 
conditions from : — 

(a) Ischcemurn angusti folium from 

different areas. 

(b) Anthistiria gigantea. 

(c) Saccharum spontaneum. 

(3) Preparation and purification of pulps from 

(a) Jschamum angustifolium and (b) Anthis¬ 
tiria gigantea for use in the artificial silk 
industry. 

(4) Examination of forest grasses for pulp and 

paper making, as and when required. 

Investigation to turn lantana into a useful economic 
product for the. manufacture of — 

(ft) paper pulp of any kind, and 
( b ) baskets for packing fruits and other pur¬ 
poses from branches. 

Utilization of wood for Pulp and Paper— 

(1) Chemical and microscopical examination of 
Pinus longifolia, consisting of (a) the 
determination of the principal chemical 
constituents and ( b ) the structure andj 
dimensions of the ultimate fibres. j 


(2) Evaluation, by standard methods of the 
physical and chemical properties of the soda 
and sulphate pulps prepared under standard 
conditions from Pinus longifolia from the 
United Provinces Forest Divisions, 
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Triennial programme of the Paper Puli) Section■ of the Forest Itesearch 


I itslil. utc, lU.pp.l'J —eoncld. 

Serial 

.No. 

Proposals. 

Explanatory 

remarks. 


Paper Pulp Section — eoncld. 


Cl 

(3) Production of mechanical pulp from Pinus 
longifoUa for the production of cheap 
papers. 

'.Co-operative research, with Paper Mills, on problems 
of immediate industrial importance, as required 
from time to time. 


62 

Compilation of the following available data about the 
principal and important species of bamboos and 
\ grasses — 

(a) extent of the forest areas and the supplies 

available, and 

(b) information regarding growth, felling rota¬ 

tion and flowering of bamboos, 



<9) Letter No. 274, dated the 14th March, l'J33„ from the. Tariff hoard to the 
President, Forest Itesearch Institute, Dehra Pun. 

From a letter received from the Jaipur Mineral Development Syndicate, 
Jaipur, the Board finds that a reference has been made to you by that 
Company regarding the utilization of Talc in paper making and the suitabi¬ 
lity of the Indian product lor the purpose. 

2. I am directed to say that the Board would be glad to have your 
views on the subject as early as possible. 


OO) "Report on the Meenakshi roper Mills, Punnhir, bg M. P. Bhargava, 
Ofhcer-in-rharge, roper Pulp Section, Forest Itesearch Institute, 
Dehra Dun. 

I visited the Mills from the 22nd to the 24th September, 1937. There 
are two paper machines in the mill, one about 30 years and the other 
about 11 years old. The latter machine alone is capable of turning out 
olmut 10—12 tons of paper per day. The pulping plant, however, is very 
limited. There is only one digester, from which only about 2 tons of pulp 
per day can bo obtained, due to the lack of mechanical facilities for washing 
or blowing the pulp out. The mill is also provided with equipment, sufficient 
ior producing 2-—2f tons of pulp per day from waste paper and old gunny. 
The total pulp capacity of the existing plant, therefore, is about 4-4J tons 
per day. The beating capacity of the existing plant is also limited to this 
quantity, as there are only 4 old beaters of about 31X1 lbs. capacity. The 
existing pulping and heating plants, therefore, restrict the maximum 
production of paper to 4—41 tons per day. Even this production is not 
possible continuously, due to the insufficiency of available motive power. 
There are two steam engines sufficient to drive the constant and tho 
variable parts of the paper machinery, but the old Huston steam engine 
and the water turbine are quite inadequate for the continuous working 
of the rest of the plant, consisting of the reed crusher and chipper, rag 
duster and cutter, kneader, kollergang, breakers, beaters, etc. Due to 
leakages in the water channel and considerable friction losses in the shafting. 
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the existing water turbine is capable of developing at the maximum about 
100—150 h.p. When the water level in the river is low, as it was when I 
visited the mill, the water turbine develops much Ibbs power. Lack of 
adequate power for the production of pulp has, therefore, compelled the 
concern, hitherto, to restrict the production of paper to 3—3J tons per day 
on the average. I understand even this limited production has not been 
continuous, due mainly to financial difficulties. This state of affairs is very 
unsatisfactory indeed. Not only is the output of the mill uneconomic, hut 
the plant is not capable of being worked efficiently and to the fullest 
advantage. The present management is putting up a new 800 lbs. beater 
in place of one of the old ones and hope to obtain, the required increased 
power by effecting improvements in the water turbine and stopping leakages 
in the water channel. This is likely to enable the management to increase 
the daily production of paper to 6-6J tons, using more than 60 per cent, 
of waste paper and old gunny in the furnish of the paper. The production 
of an inferior variety of about 6 tons of paper (even wrapping paper) per 
day, under conditions, which cannot be said to be very efficient and up-to- 
date, may serve to tide over the present difficulties for some time, but is 
not likely to help the firm to survive the very keen internal competition, 
which is bouhd to come in the near future. In my opinion if the firm is to 
exist, it must raise the output of paper to the minimum economic production 
of about 12 tons per day, based largely on the use of eetta. pulp. Mr. J. 
M. Doak of Messrs. Harvey & Co., and Mr. Narasimha Iyer with whom the 
matter was, fully discussed, both concur with my view. The conclusions 
arrived at as a result of the discussions may be summarised as follows: — 

(1) That the production of the mill be brought up to the normal 
capacity of the paper machinery, viz., 12 tons per day or 3,600 
tons per annum, consisting of (a) 1,500 tons of wrapping papers 
and (b) 2,100 tons of bleached writing and printing papers, 
including superior quality of rag papers or alternatively 2,100 
tons of kraft paper. The latter alternative would be preferable, 
as it would involve comparatively less initial capital investment 
and secure economy of production, in as much as a large 
quantity of one kind of paper would be produced, instead of 
comparatively small quantities of a variety of papers. The 
demand for kraft papers has been steadily increasing all over 
the country during the last few years. In the Travancore State 
itself, there is likely to be a fairly good demand in the near 
future for kraft paper bags for packing china clay, sugar and 
other commodities manufactured in the State. It appears, 
therefore, that there will be no difficulty for finding a market 
for the small production of about 2,000 tons a year, in the 
State and the neighbouring districts. For bleached writing and 
printing papers, the competition is very keen and is expected 
to be much keener in the near future. From this point of view 
also, production of kraft paper would be preferable to that of 
bleached writing and printing papers. Before, however, finally 
deciding on this point it seems it would be desirable to have 
the eetta reeds tested at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun, to ascertain the quality of kraft papers, which can ho 
produced from the material. 

12) That Punalur may continue to he the site of manufacture, in view 
of the availability there of (a) very cheap, almost free, water 
power, (6) machinery and buildings and (c) cheap and trained 
labour. 

(3) That steps be taken to ascertain the outlay for additional 
machinery, buildings, etc., required for reorganising the mill as 
suggested above. The Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
would be glad to render all possible technical help and advice 
to the firm in this connection. 
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It was realised that the success of the proposed reorganisation scheme 
depended on the availability of adequate supplies of cheap, raw and auxiliary 
materials. For the production of 3,600 tons of paper per annum, as 
proposed above, approximately 7,000 tons of reeds will be necessary. The 
nearest areas from which reeds could be obtained are the Schencotta and 
Quilon Forest Divisions. Survey of the bamboo areas in these divisions 
has not been made so far, but Mr. It. Dhanukoti Pillai, Conservator of 
Forests, is of the opinion, that not more than 2,600—3,000 tons could he 
tapped from these areas. For the balance, he suggested that supplies could 
easily he obtained from the Northern Forest Division. From these areas 
the reeds could be floated down to Kundara and from there transported by 
road to Punalur, a distance of about. 22 miles. The supplies of reeds from 
the Shencotta and Quilon Divisions would also involve road transport for 
an average distance of about 20-22 miles. A rough calculation Bhowed that 
the average cost of reeds from, both the areas, delivered at Punalur, Would 
come to about Rs. 10-11 per ton. This is quite an economic price. In 
addition to reeds, waste paper and old gunny, sufficient to produce about 800 
tons of pulp would be required. Mr. Narasimha Iyer was sure that these 
supplies would be easily available at economic prices from the State, South 
Indian Railway and other sources. The position, as regards the supplies of 
raw materials, is, therefore, quite favourable. It is, however, necessary to 
survey the Shencotta and Quilon Forest Divisions in order to ascertain the 
sustained supply of the reeds from those areas for the mill at Punalur. 

Enquiries showed that other auxiliary materials required, e.g., lime, 
salt cake (Sodium sulphate), china clay, etc., would also he available at 
Punalur at economic prices. 

As regards fuel for power and steam raising purposes, the position 
appears to be not unsatisfactory. Part of the total power required is 
available from the water turbine and the existing steam engines and the 
balance can be obtained from the Pallivasal Hydro Electric Scheme. Mr. K. 
P. P. Menon, Chief Electrical Engineer, told me, when I visited him at 
Chitrapuram, that he would he glad to supply all the power required at 
cheap and competitive rates. For steam raising purposes about 5,500—6,000 
tons of coal or an equivalent quantity of firewood would be required per 
annum. It appears from enquiries made that the cost of one ton of coal 
pr an equivalent quantity of firewood at Punalur would be about Rs. 20 
per ton. In this respect the mill at Punalur would be at a disadvantage, 
to the extent of about Rs. 18 per ton of paper, as compared with the paper 
mills in Bengal, where the cost of coal may be taken at Rs. 8 per ton. 
Against this disadvantage, the Punalur Mill will have the advantage, over 
the paper mills, in Bengal, of having cheaper raw material. As stated above 
the price of reeds at Punalur is expected to be about Rs. 10-11 per ton, 
as against the average price of Rs. 16—17 per ton of bamboos obtaining in 
Bengal. Per ton of paper, therefore, the disadvantage of the higher price 
of fuel is nearly counterbalanced^, by the advantage of the lower price of 
the raw material. 

According to Mr. Narasimha Iyer plentiful supplies of water would be 
available from the river throughout the year for paper making purposes. 

It seems, therefore, that conditions for manufacture of paper at Punalur 
are, on the whole, fairly satisfactory and favourable, provided the existing 
mill is reorganised for the minimum economic production. The reorganised 
mill will serve as a nucleus for the future expansion of the industry in the 
State. It may, however, be mentioned here that Punalur does not appear 
to be a suitable site for future expansion, but this question may be 
investigated later at the proper time. For the present, it appears on the 
whole, expedient that the existing mill at Punalur be resuscitated and 
worked successfully. This would give an opportunity to gain the necessary 
experience and knowledge and indicate the lines on which the future 
developments of the industry in the State may be organised. 
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I must pay a tribute to Mr. Narasimhu- Iyer fur his enterprise and: 
perseverance in keeping the concern going all these years in the luce of 
adverse and unfavourable circumstanes. I am also very thankful to him 
for the hospitality he extended to me during my stay at Punalur. 


(11) Supplementary notes and statements received from the Forest licsearch 

Institute, Delira Dun. 

(a) Note by the Forest Itcsearcli Institute, on tile Cultivation of Sabai (trass 
(Pullindiutn angustifoliujn)- 

1. Locality factors — 

(a) Eainfall. —.10 to GO inches. 

(b) Soil. —should be well drained. A sandy soil preferred but will do cm : 
somowhat heavier soils. It cannot stand swampy or badly drained conditions. 

(c) Light. —Sabai grass is a light demander and must bo grown in tho 
open. It is not particular about tho aspect it is grown upon. 

2. Method of propagation — 

.Seed.—The grass seeds during the hot weather. 

Nursery .—Seed is sown thinly in nursery bods at the beginning of the’ 
rains. 12 months old plants aro best, hut 3 months old transplants have 
also given fair results. 

Soil ^preparation-. —Tho ground is cleared, burnt and thoroughly hoed 
up to a depth of G" to 9". The most successful results hav.e been obtained 
by breaking up tho ground before the hot weather sets in and again 
repeating the operations just before or at the commencement of tho rains. 
No manuring is required. 

Method of planting. —Three methods are used, namely:—• 

(a) Nursery transplants. 

(b) Natural seeds and plants. 

(c) Roots from natural plants. 

Nursery transplants are considered tfie best except where roots front 
natural plants aro available within close proximity, the latter giving equally 
good results at a lower cost. In root plants tho epitomes are dug up and 
divided into bunches of roots which are planted out. 

Planting should bo done in wet weather early in the rains (June-July). 
The planting espacernent is from 2 feet to 3 feet apart, 5 or 0 seedlings 
being dipplcd in a bunch. About 6 maunds of roots are required per 
acre. Trials made with different espaceincnts indicate that where weed 
growth is at all heavy, an espaceiuent of 2'x2' will give tho best) results. 

Weeding. —Wecdings are essential to remove the coarser grasses and other 
weeds which come in. Unweeded crops give very much lower yields of grass 
and may often lead to the extinction of the grass. One or two wecdings 
are required during the first rains, with usually one or two wecdings during 
the second, and one woeding in the third rains. It will probably pay to 
continue to do done weeding a year to keep out other invasive grasses such 
as imperata. Tt should not be allowed to flower in tho hot weather. No 1 
other treatment is required. 

Yields. —The grass is generally cut during November-December but in 
plantations in the United Provinces (Khori District) two cuttings are taken, 
the first in August-fitptomber and the second in October-November. The 
yield, of course, varies according to the locality, the rainfall and the 
intensity of management. The best yields have been obtained where the 
soil preparation is very thoroughly carried out, followed by intensive 
weeding. Tn South Kheri. for example, in a favourable year a yield of 
64 maunds per acre has been obtained as an average yield over some 60 
acres of plantations. This is probably above the uverage yield likoly to be 
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obtained over a period of years including favourable and unfavourable 
climatic conditions and an average yield of 50 maunds per acre would,- 
perhaps, be a safer figure to work on. Yields of 24 to 75 maunds per acre 
have been reported from Bhagalpur Division (Bihar). 

Costs .—In South Kheri, United Provinces, the costs of formation are 
Its. 49 per acre. These include soil preparation done twice ( i.e., before the 
hot weather and on the commencement of the first monsoon showers) 
(Its. 20), collection of plants (Its. 7-5), planting (Rs. 11-6), two weedings in 
the first year (Rs. 7), miscellaneous (Rs. 2-8). Second year and subsequent 
year’s weedings (Rs. 5). 

Returns .—The price per maund of sabai grass f.o.r. in recent years has 
been from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per maund. 

(b) Approximate estimate for the mill cost of production of one ton of paper 
using 100 per cent, bamboo furnish (annual output about 6,000 tons). 


Rs. A. 

1. Bamboo 2f tons at Rs. 18 per ton . , . 49 8 

2. Sodium, sulphate (95 per cent, purity and 

assuming 70 per cent, soda recovery and 90 
per cent, conversion) fit cwts. at Rs. 4 per 
cwt.25 0 

3. Lime (80 per cent. CaO and assuming 75 per 

cent, conversion) 8 cwts. at Re. 1 per cwt. . 8 0 

4. Electrolytic bleach (including cost of salt, lime, 

electric energy, labour, etc.) . . . . 18 0 

5. Rosin, alum, clay, dyes, etc. .... 22 0 

6. Coal 4 tons at Rs. 10 per ton . . . . 40 0 

7. Labour and supervision.45 0 

8. Stores, repairs and lubricants, etc. . . . 20 0 

9. Insurance, etc.3 0 

10. Packing and transport.12 8 


Total . 243 0 


(e) Approximate estimate for the mill cost of production of one ton of paper 
using 50 per cent, bamboo and 50 per cent, sabai grass furnish (annual 
Output about 6,000 tons). 

Rs. A. 

1. Bamboo 1-| tons at Rs. 18 per ton . . . 24 12 

2. Grass 1} tons at Rs. 1-8 per maund . . . 61 8 

3. Sodium sulphate (95 per cent, purity and assum¬ 

ing 70 per cent, soda recovery and 90 per 

cent, conversion) 5i cwts. at Rs. 4 per cwt, . 22 8 

4. Lime (80 per cent. CaO and assuming 75 per 


cent, conversion) 7 cwts. at Re. 1 per cwt. . 7 0 

6. Electrolytic bleach (including cost of salt, lime, 

electric energy, labour, etc.) . . . , 12 12 

0. Rosin, alum, clay, dyes, etc.22 0 

7. Coal 3) tons at Rs. 10 per ton .... 35 0 

8. Labour and supervision . . , . . 45 0 

9. Stores, repairs, lubricants, etc.20 0 

10. Insurance, etc.3 0 

11. Packing and transport.12 8 


266 0 


Total 
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(12) Letter No. 1459j. 37-1-38, dated the 1st April, 1938, jrom the: President* 
Forest Besmirch Institute, Dehra Bun. 

With reference to your letter No. 274, dated the 14th March, 1938, I 
hare the honour to say that we recently received a letter on the subject 
of talc, from the Jaipur Mineral Development Syndicate. Talc is used in 
Europe and America for special purposes in the paper industry. We have 
not done any work on it here. If the paper industry of this country 
intends to use it and wants us to do tests on it, we shall of course be 
pleased to do them, but at present we are doing no work on talc nor do we 
intend to do so, unless we are asked by the Paper Mills. We have too 
much other work of greater importance an hand. 


(13) Letter No. 878, dated the 5th April, 1938, from the Tariff Board to 
the President, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Bun. 

I am directed to say that the Board is most grateful to you for the very 
useful information sent in connection with the costs of production of a 
ton of paper using 100 per cent, bamboo furnish and 50 per cent, bamhoa 
and 50 per cent, grass furnish. The Board would like to have an explana¬ 
tory note on the items given in your estimates, for instance, how the 
quantities of auxiliary materials used per ton of paper have been arrived 
at, on what basis the price of coal per ton has been calculated showing— 
costs separately of labour and supervision, packing and transport, etc. 

I am also to request you to be good enough to Bupply the Board withe 
similar estimates of costs of production of one ton of paper by the sulphite 
process using 100 per cent, bamboo furnish in a mill of the same capacity- 


(14) Letter No. 2092187-7-81, dated the 7th May, 1938, from the President,, 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Bun. 

With reference to your letter No. 378, dated the 5th April, 1938, I 
have the honour to say that an explanation of the various items in our- 
estimate is given below : — 

1. Loss in mechanical disintegration, screening, etc., of bamboo was taken, 
at about 9 per cent., and the yield of paper at 40 per cent. 2| tons of 
bamboo are, therefore, required for one ton of paper. 

2. Loss in cutting, screening, etc., of sabai grass was taken at 5 per 
cent, and the yield of paper at 35 per cent. 3 tons of grass are, therefore, 
required for one ton of paper. 

3. The percentage of total alkali for digestion was taken at 18 per cent, 
for bamboo and 12J per cent, for sabai grass. The proportion of caustic soda 
to sodium sulphide in the cooking liquor was taken at 7:3, assuming 70- 
per cent, soda recovery. The purity of sodium sulphate was taken at 95. 
per cent, and the conversion factor at 90 per cent. 

4. Lime of 80 per cent, calcium oxide content was taken for converting 
the recovered ash into caustic soda (assuming 70 per cent, soda recovery 
and 75 per cent, conversion). 

5. Consumption of standard bleaching powder (35 per cent, chlorine), 
was taken at 14 per cent, on bamboo pulp and about 6 per cent, on grass 
pulp, i.e., about 120 lbs., chlorine, in the case of all bamboo paper, and 
about 85 lbs. in the case of half bamboo and half grass paper, are required 1 
per ton of paper. For the production of calcium hypo-ehlorite solution 
containing 120 lbs. of chlorine, the cost of salt, lime, power, labour, etc., 
comes to Its. 18, and for a solution containing 85 lbs. chlorine Rs. 12-12 
proportionately. The caustic soda obtained as a bye-product, if utilised, 
would effect a saving of about Rs. 10 per ton of paper in the case of all 
bamboo paper, and about Rs. 8 per ton in the case of half bamboo and 
half grass paper, since less sodium sulphate would be required for the 
digestioa of the raw materials. 
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6. The quantities and costs of other chemicals per ton of paper were 
taken as follows: — 


Rs. 


Rosin—0-4 cwt. at Rs. 1,9 per cwt.7'2 

Alum—1*2 cwt. at Rs. 4-4 per cwt.5 1 

Olay—2'5 cwt. at Rs. 3 per cwt.7-5 

Dyes, etc.1-2 

Other chemicals, e.g., soda ash, casein, acids, etc. . 1-0 

Total . 22 


7. The quantity of coal used per ton of paper was taken at 4 tons, 
assuming that the quality of coal used is inferior, as ordinarily used by the 
mills. If a superior grade of coal at a comparatively higher price is used’, 
the quantity per ton of paper may be taken at 3J tons for all bamboo paper 
and about 3 tons for half bamboo and half grass paper. This quantity of 
coal was estimated for raising steam for all purposes in the mill, viz., 
digestion, soda recovery, drying of paper, generation of total power require¬ 
ments, heating processes, etc. 

8. The charges for labour may he taken at Rs. 28—-30 and for supervision 
at Rs. 17-15 per ton of paper. 

9. The costs of stores, ropairs, lubricants, etc., was taken as a lump sum 
and so also for insurance. 

10. Out of Rs. 12-8 per ton estimated for packing and transport, Rs. 2-8 
to Rs. 3 may be taken for the transport of the finished product from the 
mill to the railway station, and the balance for packing charges. 

11. We have no reliable and definite data regarding the yield of pulp 
from bamboo by the sulphite process, nor of the quantities required for 
the digestion of bamboos on a large scale by this process. However, we give 
a rough estimate below, assuming that the yield of pulp would be higher 
than by the sulphate process, that more steam would be required for the 
digestion of the bamboos, and that bleach consumption and other items 
would be the same as in the sulphate process: — 

Rs. a. 


1. Bamboo 52 cwts. at Rs, 18 per ton . , . 40 8 

2. Sulphur, at 14 per cent, on bamboo chips, 6J 

cwts. at Rs. 4 per cwt.26 0 

3. Magnesite, at 10 per cent, on bamboo chips, 

4-625 cwt. at Rs. 5 per cwt.23 0 

4. Electrolytic bleach (as in the case of sulphate 

pulp).18 0 

5. Rosin, alum, clay, dyes, etc. .... 22 0 

C. Coal 41 tons at Rs. 10 per ton .... 42 8 

7. Labour . 30 0 

8. Supervision.15 0 

9. Stores, repairs, lubricants.20 0 

10. Insurance, etc.3 0 

11. Packing and transport.12 8 


Total . 252 8 
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Evidence of Mr. H. TROTTER and Mr. M. P. BHARGAVA, recorded 
at Dehra Dun on Friday, the 25th February, 1938. 

B.—Ob At. 

President. —Gentlemen, we want your official titles and so on. 

Mr. Trotter .—I am the Utilization Officer of the Forest Research 
Institute and Mr. Bhargava is the Officer-in-charge of the Paper Pulp 
Section. The Inspector General of Forests is the President of the Forest 
Research Institute. 

President.—How many Branches have you got under you? 

Mr. Trotter .—There are 6 Branches in the Institute of which the 
Utilisation Branch is one. This Branch is divided into seven sections under 
me and the Paper Pulp section is one of them. 

President .—Mr. Bhargava is in charge of one Section? 

Mr. Trotter .-—Yes, of the Paper Pulp Section. 

President .—With regard to the question of production of pulp in mills 
and imports, we have got accurate information on those, so we need not 
go into that now. I am first taking you through your note. You have 
made an interesting suggestion with regard to old newspapers which arc 
competing with other wrapping papers apparently. Is most of the imported 
old newspapers—over 50,000 tons—used for wrapping purposes? 

Mr. Bhargava .—It is mostly usod in bazaars for wrapping provisions, 
foodstuffs and so on. 

President. —Is it used for any other purpose? 

Mr. Bhargava.—For packing purposes too to a certain extent. 

President. —None of the old newspapers are used by mills for making 
paper ? 

Mr. Bhargava .—That is so; they use other waste papers for that purpose. 

President .—When they buy from contractors, some of these papers may, 
also come in? 

Mr. Bhargava.— Usually they try to avoid buying paper containing 
mechanical pulp. 

President .—Your point of view is that unless you stop the import of this 
cheap wrapping material which is insanitary and so on, it would not be 
possible to develop tho manufacture of wrapping paper? 

Mr. Bhargava .-—Exactly, because it is impossible to make any paper as 
ch'eaply as old newspaper. I understand the price at the port is about 9 
pies per pound. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What sort of papers are these? Are they browns? 

Mr, Bhargava .—White. Old nowspapers like the “ Daily Mail,” “ Daily 
Telegraph ” and so on. They come from America, from the Continent, 
England and several other countries. 

President .—On the other hand, from the point of view of the poor 
consumer, to use more expensive wrapping paper will mean extra expendi¬ 
ture to him? 

Mr. Bhargava.—I don’t think it would be -a heavy burden because the 
consumption of old newspapers by the poor man will not bo more than a 
pound or so on the average in a year, and even if the price is 100 per 
cent, more it would only mean about one anna per year which will not be a 
vory heavy burden. On the other hand, the use of leaves, which some years 
ago were being used for this purpose would encourage an indigenous industry 
and give more employment to villagers. 

President. —Can leaves bo used in place of old newspapers? 



Mr. Bhargava.—Yes, for quite a number of purposes leaves could f» 
Utilised. 

President —Is there a natural sale of leaves for that purpose? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, But it has dwindled down now. Formerly a largo 
number of these leaves used to be obtained from villages and used by middle 
elass men as well, 

Mr. Trotter. —There is already a tendency on the part of bazaar shops to 
use brawn paper bags because such bags give a certain amount of status to 
tiie shopkeeper who packs his goods in brown paper bags instead of old 
newspapers. 

Mr. Bliargava.- —Even in small towns, for packing vegetables and so on, 
they are using kraft bags instead of newspapers. 

President. —Of course the use of old newspaper is not unknown in 
England? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. But in Sweden it is prohibited legally for wrapping 
purposes from the sanitary point of view. 

President. —In regard to the question of straw-boards and other boards, 
there are two or three small companies making straw boards and other 
kinds of boards already working? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is ono straw-board mill at Saharanpore manufac¬ 
turing on a large scale. In Calcutta and perhaps in Bombay there are one 
or two small concerns. One straw-board mill is also being put up at 
Shalidara with a capacity of about 20 tons per day or about 6,000 tons a 
year. 

President. —What is the material they are going to use? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I havo no idea so far. Just this morning I got a letter 
from one of the proprietors of that mill. He wants to know whether he 
should put up an M. G, Cylinder, He says he cannot get thick boards on 
the machine he has and someone has suggested to him that he should put 
up an M, G, cylinder for the purpose. But up till now we really did not 
know anything about this mill. 

President. —We also have only just heard of it as a matter of fact. 
What material is the Saharanpore mill using? 

Mr. Bliargava— Wheat straw and all sorts of jungle grasses from the 
neighbourhood and some sabai. Recently Mr. Trotter and I went there and 
(ve found villagers from the neighbourhood bringing in all sorts of grasses 
n bundles on their heads. 

President. —For the manufacture of board can you use all kinds of 
naterial ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For straw-boards almost any material can be used. But 
or the manufacture of card-board or better quality of boards it would not 
>e possible to use any and every sort of material. They have to use straw 
r grass of uniform quality which can be properly digested. 

President.-- What about bagasse? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Bagasse cau be used. We are making experiments now 
ith bagasse far the production of insulation boards and press boards, 
ossibly bagasse could be used for white card-boards, millboards and so on, 
at we have not made any experiments on those so far. It is primarily a 
lestion of cost • if bagasse can be had cheaper than straw and inferior 
lalities of grasses, it may be possible to use it. 

Mr. Trotter. —Bagasse is already used in large quantities in other 
untries for 1 fibre boards. 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is the question of the quantity of bagasse which' 

available, as I understand that there are only a few mills which have 
rplus bagasse: the rest burn it and will part with it only at the 
uivalent price of coal. 

14 a 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have not worked out the costs for use of bagasse 
on a commercial basis? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have not yet worked that out. We have just started 
tlie tests on the manufacture of insulation boards and press boards. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you secure for us an estimate of the cost of 
manufacture of boards from bagasse in other countries? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I am afraid it is rather difficult, because mills in other 
countries will not give us the correct information. But I shall work out the 
approximate cost of production of insulation and other boards, when the 
experiments are concluded. 

President. —Tn regard to these small mills, manufacturing straw-boards 
and so on, we endeavoured to find out what their position was and sent 
them copies of our questionnaire. They have not troubled to reply or to 
ask for any protection and they do not appear to be interested. Can you 
give us the reason for that? 

Mr. Bhargava—As far as I can see, it is probably due to a rise in the 
price of imported boards. The small njills are perhaps able to sell their 
products easily and make some profit. On account of the rise in price it 
pays the Saharanpore mill to sell boards even in Bombay, but I remember 
very well that two or three years hack the then manager of the Saharanpore 
mill, the man who has started the mill at Shahdara, had great difficulty 
and complained that he could not sell his products. Since then things have 
probably improved owing to a rise in the price of imported boards. 

President. —What is the name of the person interested in the Saharanpore 
mill who has put up this factory at Shahdara? 

Mr. Bhargava.—One Mr. Bali, who was perhaps a partner in the mill at 
Saharanpore. He has now started another firm and has bought the plant 
from Japan at a cheap prico. 

President. —Does he live in Delhi? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I shall find out and let you know. 

President. —In regard to your experiment on bamboo kraft pulp on a 
semi-commercial scale, have you arrived at any estimate of the cost? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have not yet been able to make satisfactory paper 
on a semi-commercial scale because of the lack of certain equipment, hut 
We have prepared in the laboratory, both paper and pulp. We have made 
pulp on a semi-commercial scale, but the quality of the paper we made on 
our small experimental machine was poor. The same pulp was converted 
into paper in the laboratory and showed good strength. This shows that 
our machine equipment is at fault. We have not got the necessary beating 
equipment. 

President. —So you are not really in a position to judge yet? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think we have made good pulp, and there is no reason 
why it should not he possible to make paper of the desired strength, 
because primarily it is the strength of the pulp which accounts for the 
strength of the paper. 

President. —Do you make kraft pulp in a different way to bleached pulp? 

Mr. Bhargava. —The digestion is different. It is not so drastic. In the 
case of kraft pulp the entire amount of lignin and other carbohydrates 
need not be removed. I have got here a tabular statement of the results 
of the strength tests on our kraft paper made in the laboratory and oil 
some samples of kraft pulp and paper which we got from Calcutta. Th( 
strength results of imported kraft pulp and paper may be compared wit! 
those of paper prepared in the laboratory here (handed in). 

President. —Will you give us copies of these tests you have made oi 
kraft pulp and paper? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Trotter.— Whatever results we get on our small machine will, I think 
be improved upon on a bigger commercial machine. 
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President. —Do you think it will be possible to make kraft of that kind 
Of quality (shown)? 

Mr, Bhargava. —We think so. We (have not so far tested the porosity of 
bamboo paper for cement bags, etc., but for making kraft paper for wrapping 
purposes we think bamboo pulp should be just as good as any Swedish pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are not in a position to say to-day whether there 
is any possibility of turning out paper of this quality? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is every reason to believe it can be done because 
we have prepared bamboo pulp of as good strength as the pulp from whioh 
these are made in foreign countries. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you say that bamboo pulp has passed the 
experimental stage? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. We could not arrange as yet to have paper made 
in any mill, but we expect that as soon as some of the new mills are in 
operation, it will be possible to try it out on a large scale. Our experiments 
here however indicate that the pulp is quite suitable. 

President. —We will pass on to the question of mechanical pulp. You 
are making some experiments on the manufacture of mechanical pulp? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —With what result so far? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have just begun to experiment. We are now trying 
chir. We have not got quite as good results as one could expect, but that 
is prohably because our grinder is on a very small scale and naturally it 
does not give as good result as a good commercial grinder would. 

President. —What other woods have you tried so far? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have tried paper mulberry. That is the second one. 
We have selected 17 different species of soft white woods, and the idea is 
to try them all and find out which would he suitable for our purposes. 

President. —Have you tried spruce and fir? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have not, but they are wcllknown timbers for this 
purpose and I don’t think they will require very much experimentation. 
Moreover, we do not think these will be available at an economic price, 
at any rate in the near future. Our aim, thereforb, is to try some of the 
soft wood which are available in the country at an economic price. 

President. —When you say they are not available at an economic price, 
do you mean that they are not available in large quantities? 

Mr, Bhargava. —They may be available in large quantities but the trans¬ 
port charges are very heavy, owing to the long distances they have to be 
brought and the difficulties of extraction. 

President. —We have been informed that it may be possible to obtain 
supplies from Kashmir for the purpose. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have no very definite information about that. We 
also heard that there was a scheme on foot' to utilise Kashmir spruce and 
fir for the manufacture of kraft paper. 

President. —This project is not to make mechanical pulp? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. The project was for kraft pulp. I think personally 
it would be better to use Kashmir spruce and fir for the manufacture of 
mechanical pulp, because in this country we have got another material, 
bamboo which can he utilised for the production of kraft paper. If spruce 
and fir can be obtained from Kashmir at an economic cost, it would solve 
the problem of the manufacture of mechanical pulp in the country, as they 
are probably the best raw materials for this purpose. 

Mr. Trotter. —I would like to hand in this extract from the Proceedings 
if the Forest Utilisation Conference of March, 1937. It gives a list of the 
species which were recommended by the forest representatives of various 
>rovinces to be tried for mechanical pulp. There are 17 species down on 
his list for test. 
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Mr. Bhargava. —We have also got spare copies of the strength tests of 
bamboo kraft which we can let yon have. 

President. —When do you expect the experiments on these other species 
to begin? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We are trying them out one by one, but It all depends 
on the facilities we have here. We are very much understaffed and we 
have not got all the equipment necessary. If we could have more staff 
and equipment, we could carry out these experiments at an early date. 

President. —We will go into the question of staff and equipment later, 

Mr. Trotter. —There are actually 4 species here for trial at the present 
moment. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When you start these experiments, do you try and 
ascertain the quantity available in this country? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. That is one of the most important things. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When you refer to these 17 species on the list, I 
suppose that point has heen taken into consideration? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. These species are either already very common in 
.various provinces or are very easily raised in plantations. 

Mr. liahimtoola.' —What period will ho taken to raise them, about 3 to 
4 years approximately? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That may ho so for one of the species. 

President —Which of the species? 

Mr. Bhargava.— Paper mulberry. 

Mt. Trotter.—It is a vory quick growing species. There are also some 
other quick growing species ou the list. 

President. —What length of time would most of these spocies normally 
take P 

Mr. Bhargava. *^15 to 20 years. 

President. —Is Binus longifolia (ehir) available in sufficient quantities in 
accessible areas ? 

« 

Mr. Bhargava.—It is available in sufficient quantity at any rate for the 
production of one mill. 

President. —Whereabouts? 

Mr. Bhargava. —In the East Almora Division of the United Provinces. 

President. —Anywhere olso is it available in sufficient quantities? 

Mr. Trotter. —No. 

President.— What about the Punjab? Is it not available from similar 
forests thereP 

Mr. Trotter. —No, It grows there, but is not economically available. 

President. —Tn Bihar? 

Mr. Trotter. —No. Not in Bihar. Cliir does not grow in Bihar. 

President. —The only accessible area you are aware of is in the United 
Pi ■ovinces. 

Mr, Bhargava. —Yes, but in Bihar there are other species available. 

President. —First of all you have got to see whether they aro suitable 
and then you go into the question of supply? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, within reason, but we do not select unlikely species 
for test. Those are all species which the forest representatives from various 
provinces suggested as being available in large quantities or readily grown 
in plantations. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —How long do you think you would take before you 
could say you will be in a position to manufacture mechanical pulp in this 
counti'y? Is it too early to say at this juncture? 
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Mr. Trotter. —It is too early to say now. When you were going over 
the mill yesterday, you saw us making sumo mechanical pulp paper from 
chir. Thut paper would probably not bo acceptable to a very respectable 
paper like the “Statesman”, but it might ha readily acceptable to other 
small newspapers. 

Mr. Mahimtoota. —Mostly vernacular papers. 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, but that paper you saw yesterday must he looked 
upon as one of our first experiments on mechanical pnlp paper. It might 
bo improved considerably. The point is that we have already made a start. 

Mr. Tiiihimtoolu. —Could you tell us the cost of manufacture of that paper 
on a commercial scale? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is rather early to say. We arc first trying to get 
the right quality and colour. As soon as we achieve that, we will go into 
the question of cost. 

President. —You have suggested the removal of the import duty on 
mechanical pulp and that question has also been raised by the Paper Makers’ 
Association. We raised the point with them that if we redueed or removed 
the duty on mechanical or any other kind of pulp, there was a danger that 
it might be used by the existing mills in substitution of indigenous pulp 
and so would do more harm than good. On further consideration the Paper 
Makers’ Association withdrew their suggestion. That point didn’t occur to 
them. They felt that there was a. good deal in it and it would not he Bafe 
to admit pulp at present free of duty. 

Mr. Bhargava.- —My view is this: the main object of removing the duty 
on mechanical pulp is to encourage the production of cheaper newsprint 
and other varieties of paper. The production of newsprint alone would 
require a certain amount of chemical pulp which would obviously be bamboo 
pulp. 

President. —Not necessarily. It might he imported pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —If there is a protective duty 011 chemical pulp it would 
bo dearer than bamboo pulp and it would not pay to use imported chemical 
pulp. The quantity of chemical pulp required for the production of news¬ 
prints and other cheaper papers will certainly bo much more than the 
reduction in the quantity of bamboo pulp or grass pulp, which would como 
about as a result of tho substitution of mechanical pulp for the production 
of writing and printing papers. It is only to a very small extent that 
mechanical pulp can be used 1>y the existing mills for the production of 
these papers. If they uso a larger proportion, the quality of papers will 
deteriorate. The quantity of chemical pulp required for the production of 
newsprint and other cheaper papers would thus be much more than any 
possible reduction in the quantity of bamboo or grass pulp required for the 
production of writing and pi'inting papers. On the whole the consumption 
of bamboo or grass pulp is likely to be more than what it is now. 

President..— At tho start there is not likely to he more than one mill 
manufacturing newsprint and even if they use 30 per cent, of chemical 
pulp, that would not equal the quantity of mechanical pulp that may bo 
used by 10 or dozen mills. I say there is a danger. I don’t say necessarily 
they would uso mechanical pulp. That was the final view of the Association. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The quantity of newsprint and other cheaper papers 
which can be produced in this country is very large and requires large 
quantities of chemical pulp. 

President. —T am thinking of the immediate present and not. the remote 
future. There is not likely to be more than one mill at present and tliey 
would not uso very much chemical pulp. 

Mr. Bha.rgava. —Even one mill might produce 10,000 or 20,000 tons of 
newsprint. It would pay to put up a mill on a very large scale in order 
to be able to compete with the imported cheaper papers. 
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■President. —That is rather problematic. In the meantime if we remove 
the duty on mechanical pulp, before even mills are put up, the existing 
mills might be mixing mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Perhaps that could be avoided in another way: the duty 
on mechanical pulp need not be removed, but it could be refunded to any 
mill, which is put up for the production of newsprint and other similar cheap 
papers and boards. In that way there would be no possibility of mechanical 
pulp being used to the detriment of indigenous chemical pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If it is found that that the mill is using it entirely for 
the newsprint class of paper, then they might get a refund of this duty? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Or it might be allowed to import under licence duty free? 

.Mr. Bhargava. —Quite. 

•President. —Or under some guarantee? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —You suggest some form of subsidy. That was suggested long 
ago in regard to bamboo and was turned down by the Government of India. 
I don’t think there is any probability of any such proposal of subsidy likely 
to be acceptable. You speak about the production of cellulose for various 
purposes such as artificial silk, cellulose nitrate for explosives, lacquers, 
varnishes and dopes for aeroplanes, plastic products, etc. Has any experi¬ 
mental work been done so far by you on these lines? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have not done any work in this direction except 
some laboratory work for the purification of bamboo pulp for artificial silk. 

President. —With what results? 

Mr. Bhargava. —-The results obtained were very promising. I obtained 
pulp in the laboratory having a good many characteristics required for 
artificial silk. The work was suspended as the Industrial Research Bureau 
started conducting investigations into the feasibility of manufacturing 
artificial silk in the country. Until their report was out it was thought 
advisable to hold the work in abeyance. 

President. —When was the investigation suspended? 

Mr. Bhargava .—About two years back. 

President.—Nothing is being done now, 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President. —When we come to the general question of equipment of the 
Research Institute, wc might go into the question of equipment for cellulose. 
We shall take it at that time. There is one question I didn’t ask you 
when we were asking you w’hat post you held. Have you visited mills in 
Europe recently? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I visited a number of mills in Europe and America in 
1921 and again in 1927. Since then I have not been abroad. 

President. —Would it not be rather an advantage if some officer were 
deputed periodically to go round? 

Mr. Trotter. —It would be very advantageous. 

President. —To see the most up-to-date mills. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think it would be very instructive indeed. 

President. —I take it you are hardly in touch with the latest develop¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Bhargava.—'Exwpt through magazines and journals. 

President. —With reference to the note you have put in last time to the 
Board, we rather wanted a note on similar lines this time, but you proceeded 
on somewhat d'Terent lines, I shall indicate now what information we 
would like. We shall take first of all bamboo. East time you put in a 
statement showing the bamboos available in sufficient quantities and estimated 
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the surveyed areas and some of tihe unsurveyed areas. Can you put in a 
similar up-to-date statement P 

Mr. Bhargava. —I have made out a statement for bamboos and other 
raw products. As regards Bengal and Bombay the figures are old because 
no new surveys have been carried out. We wrote to all the provinces and 
some have given us revised figures. They are all estimates, not based on 
any actual surveys. 

President. —Are none of them based on actual surteys? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President. —I believe Hyderabad State have made a survey fairly recently, 
haven’t they? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think that was included in the last Report. That was 
based on the survey which was carried out before. 

President. —Might we consider that this is the latest information. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is all we have got so far. 

President. —Are you expecting further information from the Provinces? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have written to the provinces and we are expecting 
to get further information about bamboos and grasses. We have so far 
received figures from the Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Madras. 

Mr. Trotter. —You will notice from the proceedings of the Forest Utilisa¬ 
tion Conference, which I have already handed in, that we asked the 
provinces, who are interested, to let us have the figures. Some of these 
recent ones have come in as a resiilt of the Conference last year. 

President. —I notice the recent estimates are very much lower. In Bihar 
it has gone down to 121,000 acres and 9,000 tons. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Bihar and Orissa were formerly, I think, put together. 
Now they are put separately. Bihar and Orissa together have about 80,000 
tons. 

President. —Even then the total estimate is considerably lower than it 
was in 1921, taking Bihar and Orissa together. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It was about 100,000 tons before and now it is about 
80,000 tons for Bihar and Orissa. It may be, we have got revised figures 
only for one Forest division in Bihar. Only last year we got these figures. 
They have not probably sent us figures for other divisions. 

President. —If you look at the figures, taking Bihar and Orissa together, 
there is a very big decrease, about a lakh of acres or more, in fact, roughly 
2 lakhs of acres. 

Mr. Trotter. —The recent estimates are in tons. 

President. —Could you give us the figures in acres as well? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have got the figures for some divisions here. 

President. —That is the original estimate? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. That is the more recent one. 

President. —I thought the first column was the original estimate. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. The original ones are in the second column. 

President. —We have written to local Governments to give us estimates. 
Possibly we may get some more figures from them soon, or they may send 
us the figures when they are sending them to yon. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We are also expecting to get some more figures, Bihar, 
for example wrote to us that they would probably supply information for 
other Divisions later on. 

President. —You have not given the total. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I did not give the total because the list was not com¬ 
plete. The total of the previous estimates and the recent estimates comes 
to about 500,000 tons. 

President.— In the previous estimates given by the Tariff Board of 1931, 
Burma was included. 
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Mr. Bhargava.—In this list I have excluded Burma. 

President. —We shall try and get as much up-to-date information as 
possible. If you get any later figures, will you send them on to us, say, 
up till the end of March ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —In regard to the different kinds of bamboo, is there any 
change since 1931? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have tried a few more species since then, mostly 
from Bengal—5 different species extracted from the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
—and they were all found to be quite suitable—just as good as the previous 
ones wo tried. 

President. —Can you give us an up-to-date list of bamboos which are 
considered suitable ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Two of the Calcutta mills are using increasing quantities 
of bamboo drawn from their immediate neighbourhood within say about 20 
miles. They are grown more or less casually by the ordinary landowners. 
Have you any information about that class or species of bamboo? 

Mr. Bhargava.—We have no information about that. 

President. —-It is an inferior class of bamboo, we are informed, and it 
does not give a good yield in pulp making. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is all grown in District Board areas, and the Forest 
Department have no information about it. 

President. —Have they sent to you any for tests? 

Mr. Bhargava.— -They have not sent any to ns for tests. They are mixed 
species. Tests on such mixtures would not be very fair. 

President. —We asked two mills, who had recently taken to drawing their 
supplies from near-by, about the danger of such bamboos being cut out. 
There is no systematic regeneration in those areas. What would you say 
about that? 

Mr. Trotter.— It is most probable that they will be cut out, judging from 
what has happened in similar circumstances in other parts of India. 

President. —That is a real danger. 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, in so far as small zemindari and village supplies are 
concerned. 

President.— nave you any more recent information about the seeding 
of bamboos ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have only received intimation from one or two 
provinces, which reported on the seeding of ono or two species. 

President. —On the last occasion you said you wore making research 
into the seeding cycle. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We wrote to the various provinces asking for informa¬ 
tion on this point and they have noted it down. From time to time, 
whenever there is any seeding in any part of tho forest, they inform us. 

President. —Have you come to any further conclusions on that point? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not so far. We have not got sufficient data. As a 
matter of fact the seeding of bamboos is not a serious danger. If one 
species flowers or seeds, ordinarily there are other species available in tho 
locality, since different species do not flower simultaneously. We found in 
Bombay (Kanara), that the seeding starts high up in a valley and takes about 
6 or 7 years at least to spread'to the lower end. By that time, the fresh 
crop gets established in the higher regions when flowering first started. 
J think there is hardly a gap of three or four years, and this can he 
filled up by other species. The same species is ready for exploitation again 
after an interval of abqjit 12 or 13 years. ' 




President. —After bamboo has seeded in an area, when would that area 
again be giving a supply? 

Mr. Bhargava. —The fresh crop will be available for exploitation after 
an interval of 12 or 13 years. It takes about 6 or 7 years for the flowering 
to extend from one end of the forest to the other and there is hardly a 
gap of about three or four years. If thene is another species available, 
then there is no danger of shortago of supply due to bamboo flowering. 

Mr. Trotter. —In addition, flowered bamboos remain standing for a number 
of years and can still be utilised. We have done some work on flowered 
bamboos, three and four years old, and they actually gave us a better 
yield than fresh bamboos. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. They gave a better percentage of cellulose. Pro¬ 
bably some chemical change takes place which increases the percentage of 
cellulose. Other ingredients are diminished and the percentage of cellulose 
is increased. It is very curious that bamboo stems, so long as they are in 
the clumps and do not fall down, arc not attacked by borers. 

Mr. Trotter. —To sum up. The alleged danger of a sudden failure of 
supplies from seeding is possibly not so serious as we used to think some 
years ago. 

President. —That is an interesting pronouncement. In the working of 
bamboo areas by the Forest Department, what is the usual system? What 
is the rotation? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For Dendrocalamus strictus --about 4 to 5 years. About 
Melocanna bambusoides we have no information. We have made enquiries. 
The Utilisation Officer of Madras was of the opinion that 3 years’ rotation 
would be sufficient for Dendrocalamus strict us. For the same species in 
the Punjab a rotation of about 5 years was perhaps recommended. 

Mr. Trotter. —As regards Burma, they started with 3 years and now they 
are inclined to increase it, I believe. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Experiments oil this subject are still in progress. 

President. —We will now pass on to grass. We had some discussion with 
the representatives of the local Government upon this question of grass in 
the United Provinces where the new mill being put up at Saharanpur and 
two other mills compete. It seemed to Government that there was a danger 
of sabai grass being inadequate. 

Mr, Bhargava. —The quantities of sabai grass available in the Western 
Circle are not sufficient for two mills. That was, I think, obvious from the 
very beginning. 

President. —The Lucknow mills, I gather, get their supplies from the 
Eastern Circle. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Most of their supplies come from the Eastern Circle and 
from Nepal. 

President. —Do you think that there is a serious danger of shortage? 

Mr. Bhargava.— Of sabai grass for the mills in the United Provinces? 

President .—Yea, for these 3 mills? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Of course, the quantities of sabai grass existing at 
present do not appear to be sufficient. I understand that the Lucknow 
mills are contemplating an expansion and if they do exnand, they will 
require larger quantities of sabai grass in the future. I think for 2 mills 
probably the quantity available would be just sufficient. But if it is supple¬ 
mented by another material— ulla grass—from the Pilibhit Division, there 
is not likely to be any serious shortage. 

President.— In regard to ulla grass, has it really been thoroughly tested 
out yet? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We tested it out on a semi-commercial scale, and from 
one consignment we got very good results. But another consignment gave 
us rather poor results. So we are still pursuing the question. We got 
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small samples from various districts and grown under different conditions. 
They did not show very much difference. We have arranged to carry out 
a test on a large scale in the Lucknow Paper Mills. Wf think that this 
would be more satisfactory. Our results from the first consignment wore 
very good. We got 41 per cent, yield. Tho yield from another consignment 
was about 36 per cent. only. 

President. —Tho standard yield of sabai grass is how much? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We get a higher yield than the paper mills give. We 
get about 38 to 39 per cent. I think the standard yield taken in previous 
Tariff Board reports is 35 per cent, for sabai grass. 

President, —The yield of ulla grass is not likely to be much below 35 
per cent. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I cannot say with certainty because one consignment 
gave us a very high yield and another not so good. The average would be 
just about the same as that of sabai grass. 

President. —What other kinds of grasses have you tested or are yotr 
thinking of testing? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have tested mu nj grass. 

President. —With what result? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is also quite satisfactory. Kans is rather inferior. 
Those are the two grasses from the United Povinees. We are also testing 
another, hatha grass, from Madras. 

President. —Whore exactly does that come from? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I am not quite sure of its exact habitat. Wo are also 
testing two grasses from Sind and we have recently tested another one 
from Benares. They could not give us the botanical name. The vernacular 
name is karar. 

President. —To return to the question of sabai grass, the Tariff Board 
in 1931 gave an estimate of the total quantity available. Is there any 
reason to revise that estimate? 

Mr. Bhargava.—'No. We have not yet received any revised figures. We 
have written to the United Provinces and Bihar, but we have not got the 
figures yet. 

President. —Aro you getting any information from Bihar? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have asked for it. 

President. —The Calcutta mills are getting grass from Bihar. One of 
them has got a long lease or an arrangement. In what other areas is 
sabai. grass available? Is it available in Orissa? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Small quantities are available in Orissa. In the Punjab 
there are certain areas, including some States, whore it is available. 

President. —Can those areas supply' the Jagadhri mill? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. Supplies from the Punjab are not sufficient to 
meet the demand of the Jagadhri mill. They are taking measures to grow 
plantations in Hoshiarpur. 

Mr. Trotter. - -Supplies obtained from the Punjab aro in the neighbourhood 
of 200,000 maunds, I believe. 

President. —In what other parts of India does sabai grass grow? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is a small quantity in the Central Provinces. 

President. —Any in Bengal? 

Mr. Bhargava, —I do not think there is any in Bengal. The United 
Provinces, Bihar and Nepal are the principal ureas: in Orissa also there 
is a certain amount. 

President. —If you could give us any further information about supplies 
of sabai grass it will be useful. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Wq shall try and get the information from the provinces 
and supply it to you. 
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Mr. Bahiimtoola. —Why is sabai grass not grown in other parts of India? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Partly due ta soil and partly to climatic conditions. 

President. —Last time the Tariff Board came to the conclusion that the 
supply of grass was limited and they could not base their protection on 
sabai grass in 1925. 

Mr. Bhargava,. —The Bihar Forest Department and the United Provinces 
Forest Department are carrying out experiments in this direction; they 
have grown plantations and their report are very promising. If you like, 
we can give you extracts from their reports, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It will be useful. 

President. —We have as a matter of fact heard from the United Provinces 
Government that they were contemplating experiments on the planting of 
sabai grass in some areas. With regard to wood, we have already dealt 
with it except in regard to the question of Eucalyptus which was mentioned 
in 1931. Has any work been done on Eucalyptus since then? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. We only got our grinder recently: we tried 
Eucalyptus for chemical pulp but found that the fibre was very short, and 
that it would not be able to compete with bamboo or grass for chemical 
pulp. We have not yet tried it for mechanical pulp. 

President. —Are you going to try it? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —In 1931, another material you mentioned was flax. 

Mr. Bhargava.—We got very good results from flax fibre, but it was 
very difficult to remove the woody cores. The United Provinces Industries 
Department sent us a small lot which was not quite clean. We wrote to 
them again, asking them to make some arrangements to remove the woody 
cores before sending the flax to us, and we reminded them several times 
but got no reply. So we dropped the investigation as we thought they were 
not very keen about it. Flax seems to me to be a very good fibre for high 
class paper. It has got very good length and gives a very clean sheet of 
paper, provided the material is cleaned properly. It is purely a mechanical 
question and a simple question too. 

President. —In regard to the question of world pulp supplies, you gave 
us some information on the last occasion. Are you in a position to supply 
any information now as to the danger of supplies in America being cut out? 

Mr. Bhargava.—-We have not got any particular information just at 
present but it does not appear that there is any great risk of the supplies 
being cut out, because even the United States are taking to plantation of 
quick growing species, and in Canada, Norway, and Sweden they are taking 
steps to conserve the forests by not cutting more than they can grow every 
year. So, unless the demand for paper or cellulose grows very much more, 
there is no very great risk of shortage in the near future. The recent rise 
in price is probably an indication that the demand is outstripping the 
supply of cellulose: it may be for purposes other than for paper. 

President. —In the Southern part of North America southern pine is 
coming into use a good deal, is it not? 

Mr. Bhargava. —They are using it not for very high class papers, but 
for cheap papers such as packing paper, boards and so on. 

President. —Perhaps it would be better if you could refer us to some 
recent publications on the subject of the review of the world situation. 
We have written to England for information, but we are trying to get 
information from all possible sources. If you have got any it would V» 
useful. Of course, as a result of the rise in price which has occurred in 
some classes of pulp, the price of pulp has almost doubled. Since then it 
lias fallen again, but still it is very much higher than it was. At one time 
it was as low as £8-10. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Last time we got certain statistics about the availability 
of supply of wood. Can you give us some similar statement? 



Mr, Bhargava. —I shall try to find out if there are any more recent 
figures about the availability of pulp wood in various countries. 

President. —Have you any information at all about hand-made paper ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. I have seen hand-made paper made in two or three 
different centres. The last timo I was in Bombay, the Director of Industries 
was very keen on developing this industry. In the United Provinces, from 
two or three centres, we have received enquiries asking us to suggest means 
for improving the present crude methods. My opinion iB that it is unecono¬ 
mical to make ordinary writing or printing paper by hand because it is 
impossible for this class of paper to compete with mill-made paper. But 
I think this industry can be developed for certain special kinds of papers, 
for example, drawing papers or card-boards for visiting cards, filter papers, 
and things like that which fetch a much higher price in the market. A 
packet of visiting cards costs about 12 annas and weighs about 2 ozs. If 
these are made by hand on a small scale then the extra cost of production 
due to inefficiency will be covered by the higher price which it will fetch. 

'President. —Can it compete with the imported article? 

Mr. Bhargava. —My suggestion is to put the industry on proper lines. 
What I have suggested to the Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
is that bleached pulp may be made in one centre or arrangements may be 
made for the production of this pulp in one mill, and that it may then be 
supplied to various centres in the villages, and the villagers may he trained 
to make boards, etc., by hand, from the pulp. 

President. —We were shown some samples of hand-made paper in Lucknow, 
which we understood were made entirely from old paper cuttings. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Usually they use at present only paper cuttings and 
waste paper. Even paper for account books which formerly used to he made 
from rags and hemp, is now made from waste paper, and the idea exists 
that it is very strong paper. In one place T actually saw mill-made paper 
being glazed by hand and sold as hand-made paper. 

President. —Is there some preference for hand-made paper? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I don’t think so, except perhaps for account books. 
Some Congress people are very keen on using hand-made paper for writing 
purposes. 

President. —Have you any idea of the quantity made? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. The Village Industries Association at Wardha, wrote 
to us to suggest raw materials for making paper. They said they were 
trying various grasses and other materials. We wrote to them that it was 
no use wasting time in trying to use all sorts of materials and that produc¬ 
tion of pulp on a small scale by each village would be very unremunerative. 
I think personally that the best plan is to make pulp in one centre on a 
fairly large scale for supply to a dozen or more centres, and to train 

villagers to make special kinds of papers and boards. That has a better 

chance of success. 

President. —In the last enquiry the Tariff Board had to deal with the 
actual costs of mills—the actual costs of one mill in particular which had 
experience of bamboo. The position is very different now and there .are 
obvious objections to taking figures of a particular mill. They do not want 
to disclose the details of costs but the mills are all agreed that the total cost 
may be published, and the Board was thinking of perhaps working out 
figures af what may be called a representative mill and seeing what the 
costs should he, based on modern practice in India, and comparing thorn 

with actual figures from mills. We could then try and arrive at what 

should be the cost of production in India. What would you say should be 
the size of an economic unit in India to-day? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There must he at least one machine, and that machine 
must he as efficient as possible, producing at least. 15 to 16 tons per day. 
But there is this disadvantage with one machine that it will have to make 
a large variety of papers. 



President. —That point was made; that in other countries where mills 
specialise one machine might do, but in India an economic unit would 
probably require two machines. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That would mean about 12 tons per machine or about 
24 tons, which would be moro than 7,000 tons per annum. But that would 
mean a much higher capital investment and also wore working capital. If 
there is one machine thero would be the advantage of less, initial investment 
though the production of papers of different qualities would mean some loss. 
It may be profitable to put two machines in some cases. 

President. —Have you any figures that will help us to arrive at what 
will be the cost of production in a representative mill of this sort? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I could give you such ail estimate. 

President. —The existing Indian mills rather suggest that a 6,000 tons 
capacity mill should be about the representative unit. 

Mr. Bhargam. —That would be about 20 tons per day. Of course it will 
also depend on the quality of paper made. If the better qualities of paper 
arc made then two machines will be required for a 6,000 ton output, but 
if cheaper varieties arc manufactured then one machine may be sufficient. 

President. —Wo were rather thinking in terms of the existing mills. Tlieso 
mills are mainly making white printings and croamlaids. Those are the two 
principal items. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I doubt if it is possible to make a sort of standard 
estimate of tho cost of production, as it depends on so many factors in 
different mills. Efficiency in a mill will depend net only on the machinery 
but on the way in which the machinery is manipulated and operated. 

President. —That point does not arise. We will presume that a mill 
works with reasonable efficiency. As a matter of fact there is no secret about 
the costs of existing mills; they are going to be publishod in our Report 
in due course. As a result of the last six years’ working, the mills have, 
speaking generally, got down to more or less comparable figuros. For 
instance, the cost of production of pulp is somewhere between Its. 112 to 
Rs. 127 per ton for four mills. Those are comparable figures. Again, taking 
tile costs of production of paper, they range now from say about Rs. 320 
to about Rs. 360 per ton. I am taking the more efficient mills at present. 
So they are reasonably close now-a-days. The estimates of the new mills 
aro also rather interesting. One mill has given Rs. 374; another Rs. 381 
and another Rs. 368 per ton. Those are also rather oloso figures. Wo 
seem therefore to be getting to tho position in India when we can arrive 
at some standurd. Those figuros for new mills are not very different from 
the figures of the existing mills. When you are starting a new mill, you 
estimate a bit high. Allowing for that, the figures are comparable, but you 
might think it over and see if you can work something out. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I will try to make a sort of rough estimate. 

President. —What output would you take? 

Mr. Bhargava. —6,000 tons output. 

President. —You need not necessarily. You can take 4,500 tons if you 
like. That would lie a fully equipped mill, presumably with a recovery plant. 

Mr. Bhargava. —And the ostimate should be based on bamboo of course? 

President. — Rased on bamboo as the standard material. 

Mr. Bhargava. —At about Rs. 16 a ton. 

President. —Yes. That is perhaps a liitlo on the low side. 

Mr. Trotter. —Prices vary from about Rs. 12 to Rs. 20. 

President. —Yos, Rs. 16 will be all right. That will not he far out. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The price of coal may be taken at what? 

Mr. Mahimtoola .—Rs. 6-4 per toil. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That will be for the Calcutta mills. 
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President.^ The position in regard to the new mills is that their bamboo 
costs less, but their coal bill will be high. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. Rs. 20 to Rs. 21 a ton. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Freight is very high. I should like to have a standard 
estimate for grass also taking a 50-60 basis. 

Mr. Bhargava. —50 per cent, grass and 50 per cent, bamboo? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yes. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Grass might bo taken at Rs. 1-4 a maundP 

President. —The Lucknow mills gave Rs. 1-8. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Some time back they paid Rs. 1-4. They have not got 
any lease. They depend on contractors. 

President. —1 think the Calcutta mills are getting it cheaper than that. 
The Lucknow mills are paying a very high price for grass from Nepal. So 
that is not a real guide. From such information as we have got it appears 
that tho cost of producing a ton of grass pulp is definitely higher than the 
cost of producing a ton of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That will depend upon the comparative prices of grass 
and bamboo. 

President. —I know, but wc are taking the actual figures—the price at 
which the mills can get grass and the price at which they can get bamboo 
and the difference in the cost of production is not more than a few rupees. 
It might run up to Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It would not be more than that. 

President. —But the mills definitely stated that bamboo is a cheaper 
material. 

Mr. Bhargava.—Grass at about Rs. 24 a ton and bamboo at Rs. 18 will 
more or less balance as regards pulp costs. 

President. —Wo will now pass on to tho question of your Institute, what 
you are doing and so on. What are the main lines of investigation in 
the last six years? 

Mr. Trotter. —I have here a copy of the triennial programme for the 
last three years. I did not realiso that you would want our programme 
for the past 6 years or I would have brought it. 

President. —The Tariff Board usually has to deal with the situation since 
the last Tariff Board Report. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Our annual reports of the last six years will give you 
full information on every bit of work that we have done. 

President. —Could you give us copies of your Annual ReportsP 

Mr. Bhargava-. —Yes. 

President. —We should like to know the main line of work on which you 
havo been engaged during the last six years. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We are testing different species of bamboos and grasses 
and trying to improve the process of digestion. 

President. —Havo you done much work on that? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not very recently. 

President. —I take it you aTe leaving that to the mills now? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We had a conference in Calcutta and some problems 
were suggested by the paper mills for us to work on. One problem was 
the comparison between Indian China clays and English China clays. These 
are the reports (handed in) which, we sent to the paper mills on this subject. 
Another problem was about the crushing and chipping of bamboos and their 
comparative behaviour in digestion. We were sent chips from three mills, 
the Bengal Paper Mills, the India Paper Pulp Company and the Titaghur 
Paper Mills, and we carried out a whole sories of experiments by tho 
sulphate and sulphite processes. These are the results. 01110(19(1 iiO The 
chips were thoroughly crushed in the case of the Bengal Paper Mills but 
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the Indian Paper Pulp Company’s chips were not crushed and therefore? 
they gave comparatively poor results. 

President. —They are putting in a crusher. They are not satisfied with 
chipping at all. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We experimented with the sulphite process also and 
carried out all the necessary tests. We found the optimum conditions, the 
best strength of the liquor and so on. Another problem was the discoloura¬ 
tion of pulp. All the mills said that bleached pulp went back in colour 
when kept or stored. We are still working on that problem. 

President. —We raised that question with the mills. At present the 

production of bamboo pulp has nob really been equal to the requirements of 
the mills. They had. therefore to use imported pulp, because they could 
not make enough pulp themselves, but ultimately they hope that the produc¬ 
tion of pulp will be equal to the demand, and instead of keeping a reserve 

of imported pulp, as they do at present, they will possibly keep a reserve 

of Indian pulp. Then the question arises : in what form it should be kept 
and how it will keep and so on. Have you investigated that problem? 

Mr. Bhargava. —As I have just mentioned, we are investigating the 
probable causes of discolouration of Indian made pulp. The progress in all 
these investigations has been slow, because we do not have enough staff 
to tackle all these problems quickly and at the same time. 

President. —It was suggested that pulp in some wet form might keep- 
for three or four months without deterioration. What would you say about 
that? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I can’t say. It might get mouldy as it does generally.. 
It may keep in colour if kept wet, but it is likely to get mouldy unless 
some measures are taken to prevent that. 

President.— The first suggestion made was that the pulp might be- 
manufacturod in the form in which it is imported and kept in that form. 

Mr. Bhargava. —In the form of dry sheets? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is the problem we are working on. Pulp in dry 
sheets gets slightly yellowish in colour when stored. 

President. —Is that an inherent defect in bamboo? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think the fault lies in the process of digestion and 
bleaching—mostly in bleaching. What is perhaps required is controlled 
bleaching of the pulp, because unbleached pulp keeps for quite a long tjme 
without any deterioration. It is the bleached pulp which goes back in 
colour. 

President. —The idea is to store unbleached pulp and not bleached pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I should think there would he no difficulty in storing 
unbleached pulp for a few months. 

President. —I see Lantana mentioned as a possible paper making material. 

Mr. Bhargava.~We tried that for chemical pulp. We had then no 
arrangement to treat it for mechanical pulp. We found the material 
very poor. The fibre was very short. 

President. —This is the triennial programme beginning in 193$ and 
ending next year. 

Mr. T rotten. —Yes. 

President. —Did you say you had a similar triennial programme for 
1933-36? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Could you let us have it? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. We could also supply you with copies of our Annual 
teports. 

President.—The triennial programme would give us a general picture of 
ho whole thing. 

I 
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Mr. Bhargava .—Yes. But in addition to that we have been carrying out 
investigations for the paper mills which are not included in the programme. 

Mr. Trotter .—The triennial programme has to be rather elastic, because 
we are always having fresh questions referred to us for immediate enquiry 
and investigation, and very often 'there is a tremendous amount of work going 
on which is not even mentioned in the triennial programme. 

President .—You have given us some idea as to what you are working on— 
mainly mechanical pulp, kraft, and boards from bagasse. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, these are the three main things at the moments. 

Mr, Bahimtoola .—Not all boards, only insulation hoards? 

Mr. Bhargava .—We propose to make press boards also for panelling and 
so on. They have various uses. We have a separate detailed programme for 
the investigations on bagasse. We want to try it for packing paper, straw- 
boards, cardboards and so on. 

President .—Is it your opinion that the Institute is adequately equipped 
and stalled for the work it is expected to do? 

Mr. Trotter .—I am very glad this question has been raised. I have been 
of the opinion for some time now that research work on our pulp and paper 
problems has not been advancing as quickly as it should. This is not 
altogether the fault of the Paper Pulp Section of the Forest Research 
Institute. It is due chiefly to lack of funds and lack of staff. If you would 
glance at the Triennial programme of the Paper Pulp Section (copy handed 
in) you will see that there is a very large amount of work to be done. 
You have also been over the experimental paper mill and laboratories of 
the Paper Pulp Section, and you do, I think, realise that there is far too 
much work going on for the small staff of l 1 research officers which we have. 
There are several distinct main lines of research which have at this moment 
to be investigated. The most important are those referring to (1) mechanical 
pulp from wood, and possibly bamboos, (2) kraft, and (3) artificial silk and 
cellulose—and to numerous other problems connected with the pulping of 
bamboos and grasses. It will be readily realised that the 2 research officers 
which we have at present cannot possibly cope efficiently with all this 
work. In addition to the question of staff, we are seriously handi¬ 
capped by lack of funds to purchase some very necessary pieces of 
apparatus for tho efficient continuation of our work, I have outlined on 
this sheet (handed in) an approximate estimate of our immediate require¬ 
ments in this respect, amounting in all to about Rs. 27,000. (This figure 
was later revised to Rs. 40,000, including buildings.) I have also outlined 
on this other sheet (handed in) an approximate estimate of what we consider 
necessary in the way of staff and other recurring expenditure, to cope 
adequately with the pulp and paper problems under investigation. This 
recurring expenditure amounts to about Rs. 14,000 per annum. In order to 
emphasise the inadequacy of our present staff and expenditure on pulp 
and paper research, in relation to tho siae and importance of the Paper 
Industry in India—I have drawn up a statement showing the capita! 
invested in the Pulp and Paper Industry in India. My figures are only 
approximate and are probably very conservative, and I have no doubt the 
Board will have at their disposal a more accurate estimate. Nevertheless, 
my figures show that something in the neighbourhood of 4) crores of rupee 
are invested in. tho Pulp and Paper Industry in India. In this othci 
statement (handed in) I. show the annual expenditure incurred on the Pap.ci 
Pulp Section of the Forest Research Institute. It amounts only to a tota 
annual expenditure of approximately Pik. 28,000 and tho amount has no- 
varied since 1931; in fact the expenditure last year was actually less thai 
it was in 1931-32. The expenditure on research is therefore only a minuti 
fraction of the capital invested in this important industry, and is, I tbiu: 
you will agree, inadequate for research on the pulp and paper problems c 
an important country like India. I would therefore ask the Board t 
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consider very seriously the present position as regards research in relation 
to the importance of the pulp and paper industry at the present moment in 
India—and 1 would further ask them to consider recommending to the- 
Government of India some means whereby more adequate funds (i) for our 
immediate requirements of equipment and (ii) for the provision of more 
staff and recurring expenditure in the future, can be provided. Such funds 
might be raised in several ways.- Two (which have, already been mentioned 
informally) are:—a small cess to be paid by paper mills on their output of 
paper, or a small contribution from the protective duty realised by Govern¬ 
ment on certain classes of pulp and paper, A small ccss of a few annas per 
ton of paper manufactured by paper mills would not be felt by The mills. 
In the same way, Government receives something in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 21 lakhs from the protective duty on wood pulp and writing and printing 
papers. A small contribution from this amount, for research work would 
hot be felt. However, the ways and means recommended can be safely left 
in the hands of the Board. All I wish to emphasise is the fact that our 
research work at the present time is totally inadequate for the best interests 
of the Paper Industry in India. 

President. —I notice yon have not said anything about buildings. Have 
you spaceP 

Mr. Trotter. —It does not affect us directly as the P. W. D. does all our 
building. .Of Course, it affects the Government of India. 

President. —Would this additional equipment and staff necessitate addi¬ 
tional buildings? 

Mr. Bhurgava.— Yes. even at the present moment accommodation is not 
sufficient. We have 2 or 3 apprentices from various paper mills always 
working here. 

President.— We should like you to give us an estimate for buildings. 
What do you think would be the cost of the additional buildings? The 
Tariff Board includes the cost of buildings in its proposals. It all falls on 
the Government of India. It does not matter whether it is the Public Works 
Department that has to do it or not. It would be helpful if you could give 
us some idea as to what additional accommodation is required and what 
would Be its cost. 

Mr. Trotter.—Yea. I can do that. 

Mr. ltahimtoola. —I want to know whether this Rs. 27,000 you are asking 
for is in connection with capital expenditure. 

Mr, Trotter.—ite b. 

Mr. ltahimtoola. —And the Rs. 14,000 is recurring? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. 

President. —As regards buildings, it would bo extra to the Rs. 30,000? 

Mr. Trotter.—Yes. The cost of the extra buildings required is estimated 
at about Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Bahimtovla. —This Rs. 14,000 recurring is over ana above what yoh 
are getting now ? 

Mr. 1) harvard, —Yes. 

Mr. ltahimtoola. —At present you aro getting how much? 

Mr. Bhartfava.—Bx. 28,000 a year. 

Mr. UaKir/itoold.— What are you -getting from the paper industry at the 
present momentP 

Mr. Trotter.— We are getting about Rs. 4,000 a year. 

Mr. Bahiintoula .—Is it a lump sum? 

Mr. Bharga'va.—Yea, a lump sum from the Paper Makers Association— 
Rs. 3,500: The Lucknow Paper Mills give Rs, 250 and the Mysore Paper 
Mills reCenTly gave us Rs. 500. 

Mr. ltahimtoola.— Since how many years have you been getting this? 

Mr. Trotter.— Sihce last year. 

, 15 A 
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President. —Are they likely to continue this? 

Mr, Trotter. —It is entirely voluntary, but they did say that they would 
continue. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What use have you made of this money? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We had to get a good deal of extra apparatus and chemi¬ 
cals for the apprentices sent for training by various paper mills. 

Mr. Trotter. —We have also recently appointed an extra assistant on this 
money, entirely for the Paper Makers Association Work. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you regard the standard yields given in the 
Tariff Board report of 1931 as correct under present conditions? 

Mr. Bhargava. —As regards standard yields, we find that the yields in 
paper mills are lower than what we get here. It is quite understandable, 
because in the laboratory wo can control the whole process whereas on a 
large scale that would not bo possible. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What percentage of allowance would you make between 
the laboratory tests and mills? These are all laboratory tests. For Titaghur 
you have given 40. 

Mr. Bhargava. —These results were obtained on the particular chips we 
got from the mills. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are these the results of tests on the chips which are at 
present used by them? 

Mr. Bhargava. —These refer to chips from the Kankinara mill. They are 
now getting bettor chips from their new equipment, from the new crusher, 
at Titaghur. VVe have not yet tested those chips. We only got them a 
few days back. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would it be possible for you to send us your reports 
on themP 

Mr. Bhargava. —By the end of March? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —By the middle of March. 

Mr. Bhargava.—Wo can do some laboratory tests. But as regards 
standard yields you will have to take the figures given by the mills. 

President.—We have discussed the matter with the mills. They find very 
gruat difficulty about standard yields. They say that they take the raw 
material and the paper and see how much they have lost. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The loss will depend on how it is controlled at various 
stages. 

President.— They find great difficulty in giving figures for different stages. 
Losses may occur in so many stages. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Quite. 

President. —Losses occur in chipping, digestion, bleaching and so on. 
They say that the difficulty is that they cannot weigh their pulp and say 
,what their real loss is at different stages. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That was the difficulty I mentioned when you suggested 
my framing the estimate of the cost of production of a representative mill. 

Mr. Trotter. —The moisture content of the bamboo is another difficulty. 

President. —For all purposes they think it better to take the air-dry 
basis and assume that the paper manufactured contains 10 per cent, moisture. 
Do you think that that is a fair way of dealing with the matter? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There should he some standard method. If you take 
10 per cent, for raw materials, everything must he computed on that basis. 

President. —We could taka the same figure for paper also and assume 
that it has 10 per cent, moisture. 

Mr. Trotter. —For purposes of strength, in the case of wood we actually 
take 121 per cent, as the standard air-dry moisture content. 

President. —The moisture content of bamboo varies of course enormously? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. 



9. Government of India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 


Letter No. 10i-S(l)JS8, dated the 11th January, 1988, from the Govt, 
of India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

I am directed to enclose for the information of- the Tariff Board two 
statements showing the progress, if any, made by the paper mills in India 
in regard to the use of bamboo pulp in the manufacture of paper and 
also in the matter of Indianization and training of Indians in the art of 
making paper and other allied technical industries. This information, 
which was collected by the Government of India in pursuance of an assur¬ 
ance given by Sir George Rainy, the then Member in charge of this 
Department, in the course of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill on the 24th February, 1932, might 
be of use to the Board in connection with the enquiry entrusted to it in 
this Department Resolution No. 2Q2-T(1)/3B, dated Ilth December, 1937. 



Statement showing the use of bamboo pulp and progress of Indianitalion in the Paper Mills in .India. 
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Statement showing the use of bamboo pulp and progress of Indianization in the Paper Mills in India. 
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.ndhara Paper Mills, Kajah- .... The mill is closed at present but it is expected to resume 

mundry. working sometime this year. 
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10. Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 

Calcutta. 

(1) Letter No. 30, dated the. Cth January, 19.38, from the Tariff hoard to 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. 

I am directed to state that in their Resolution No. 202-T(l)/36, dated the 
11th December, 1937, the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
have asked the Tariff Board to enquire into the desirability of continuing 
measures for the protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp industries 
after 31st March, 1939, when the present protective duties expire. 

2. In this connection the Board are interested in tho question of produc¬ 
tion of wood pulp ill different countries and would be grateful if information 
could be furnished on the following points: — 

(1) the present position in the principal pulp producing countries 

and the trend of prices and the amount of production : 

(2) tho extent to which supplies of pulp are being exhausted by 

over-cutting of coniferous woods suitable for pulp manufacture. 

The Board would like to be furnished with any publications bearing on them. 
They would also be glad to have information as to the current prices of 
different classes of paper in the United Kingdom, and would particularly 
welcome any information that you may have in your possession regarding 
the industry in Japan. 

3. The Board would be grateful for a reply as early as possible addressed 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, No. !, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Letter No. 371, dated the 5th Aprils 1938, from the Tariff hoard to the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. 

,1 am directed to say that the Tariff Board would be obliged if you 
could kindly furnish it with the Tariff Schedules relating to paper of some of 
the typical foreign countries. 


(3) Letter No. 57591C. I. A., dated the 27th April, 1938, from the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. 

1 have tho honour to forward under separate cover the undernoted 
publications and to requost that these may bo returned when done with. 
A statement showing the quantity, value and average value per ton of 
the pulp produced in Canada from 1917-3G is attached hcrovvith. In addi¬ 
tion, I would refer you to tho “ World Wood Pulp Statistics, 2nd Edition, 
1926-30 ” a copy of which, T understand, has been supplied to you by tho 
High Commissioner for India with his letter No. T. 18.31.1, dated tho 
2nd March,, 1938. 

(1) The Economic Aspects of the Forests and Forest Industries of 

Canada. 

(2) Report hy the U. S. Tariff Commission on the Wood Pulp and 

Pulp Wood Industries in the United States. 

As far as tho supply of coniferous pulp wood is concerned, it is under¬ 
stood that the Northern European countries are not. cutting more than their 
forests are producing, hut that with the exception of Russia, increases 
in the production of wood pulp are limited to the amount of world which 
cun he diverted from other uses. In the United States tho development, of 
the pulp and paper industry in the Southern States has onened up a new 
source of supply and in tho North-Western States and Alaska there aro 
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supplies of timber which will allow for a considerable expansion of the 
industry, so there is no immediate danger of a shortage of raw material in 
that country. 

In Canada there is estimated to ho available the equivalent of 800 
million cords of the principal species used for tho manufacture of wood 
pulp; the spruces, true firs and hemlocks, about 300 million cords of jack 
and lodgepolc pines and poplars, which are used to a limited extent for 
pulp. These pulp wood species are used also for lumber and other products 
but, allowing for those, about 450 million cords of tho principal pulp wood 
species are considered available fer pulp manufacture. 

The total cut of pulp wood in the peak year of 1936, was only about 
7 million cords and on the whole the natural reproduction and growth 
aro such that this amount can be grown annually. The greatest dangers 
in the Canadian situation, as far as the forest resources are concerned, 
arc the leases duo to fire, insects and disease, and tho increasing cost of 
exploitation due to the extension of the oppratipns into areas more remote 
from the centres of manufacture. The fire losses have beep greatly reduced 
in recent years and steps are being taken to control the more, serious 
insect infestations. The increasing use of other species of woods for pulp 
will extend the possible pulp wood resources. 

Whilo it is felt by tho provinces that any pronounced expansion of tho 
pulp and paper industry in Canada is unwise until further progress is 
made in the protection and management of the forests, there is no present, 
need for the curtailment of production. 

With regard to Newfoundland it is reported that the trend of prices 
and the amount of production do not affect that country to any great 
extent, as the production of pulp is very small. As most of it is consumed 
by the country’s own paper producing units, it is believed that the general 
position of tho pulp markets will not be affected to any great extent 
by tho production in Newfoundland at the present time or in the immediate 
future. 

As regards the extent to which supplies of puip are being exhausted 
by over-cutting of coniferous woods suitable for pulp manufacture, it is 
not thought here, that there is any over-cutting by the producing companies. 

Newfoundland at the present time is interested principally in the produc¬ 
tion of newsprint paper, tho two operating companies being the International 
Power and Paper Company (of Newfoundland) Limited, and the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company. Their total production for the past 
three years has been as follows: — 

Tons. 

1934- 35 .-■ 276,036 

1935- 36 . 312,897 

1936- 37. 298,404 

A certain amount of pulp wood has been exported from tho Island sinpe 
1934-35 but the total quantity would not be sufficient to make the slightest 
difference to world production. 
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(4) Letter No. (1427-C. I, C., dated the %8th April, 1838, from the Director 
General of Commercial I intelligence '{Lnd Statistics, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 371, dated the 5th April, 1938, I enclose 
for your information extracts* from the latest available Customs Tariff 
of certain foreign countries showing the items under which paper is likely 
to be assessed on import into those countries. 

You will of course appreciate that although all care has been taken 
to furnish the correct details no responsibility can be accepted by this 
Office in respect of information given in regard to enquiries relating to 
Customs duties in foreign countries. 


11. High Commissioner for India, London. 

(1) Extracts from letter No. H, dated the Oth January , 1988, from the 
Tariff Board to the High Commissioner for India , London. 

I atn directed to state that in their Resolution No. 202-T(l)/36, dated 
the 11th December, 1937 (copy enclosed), the Government of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, have asked the Tariff Board to enquire into the desir¬ 
ability of continuing measures for the protection of the Bamboo Paper 
and Paper Pulp Industries after 31st March, 1939, when the present protec¬ 
tive duties expire. 

2. Tn regard to Paper and Paper Pulp Industries the Board are interested 
in the question of production of wood pulp in different countries and 
would be grateful if information could be furnished on the following 
points: — 

(1) the present position in the principal pulp producing countries 

and the trend of prices and the amount of production; 

(2) the extent to which supplies of pulp are being exhausted by 

over-cutting of coniferous wood suitable for pulp manufacture. 

The Board would like to be furnished with any publications bearing on 
them. They would also bo glad to have information as to the current 
prices of different classes of paper in the United Kingdom. 

3. The Board would be grateful for a reply as early as possible, addressed 
to the Secretary to the Board at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Letter No. T. 18-Sl-l, dated the 2nd March, 1988, from, the TTigh Commis¬ 
sioner fur India, Trade Department, London. 

Subject: —PartR and Patch Purr Industry. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 21, dated the 6th January, 
1938, regarding the subject mentioned above and to send the following 
data for the information of the Tariff Board : — 

(1) Extracts from the Canadian Year Book, 1937: — 

(a) The Pulp and Paper Industry. 

(b) Forest Depiction and Increment. 

(c) Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical Calendar Years 

1926-35. 

(d) Exports of Wood Pulp from principal Wood Pulp Producing 

Countries of the World, 1913, 1934-35. 

(c) Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading 
Countries, 1934 and 1935. 

(f) Exports of Newsprint Paper from the principal paper-producing 
countries of the World, 1913, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 

* Not printed. 
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*(2) World Wood Pulp Statistics, 1926-36. 

*(3) Tlie Paper-Maker and the British Paper Trade Journal (Annual 
Number). 

At page 34 will be found an article dealing with the United 
Kingdom. Paper Trade Statistics, and at page 40 a short note 
about the world supply of wood pulp. 

*(4) The January Number of the Paper-Maker. 

The article at page 44 and the statistics at pages 52-56 will be 
of interest. 

A statement of paper prices eavmill of certain types of paper during 
February, 1938, is also enclosed. As you are aware there are many types 
and grades of paper and if the Board are anxious to obtain the prices 
of any particular types you will no doubt let this office know. 

I am to add that the Trade Commissioner at Hamburg has been asked 
to send a report on paper pulp production on the Continent and as soon 
as his report is received a further reference will be made to you. 


Extract from the Canada Year Boole, 1937. 

“ Sub-section 2 .— The Ptrtp and Paper Industry. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. . Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a 
hundred years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood pulp was used or produced. 
Rags, straw, esparto grass, cotton waste, and other substances were the 
raw materials used. The first paper mill was established at St. Andrews 
in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 1803 by United States citizens who 
obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper Canada’s first mill, which 
is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow (now Greensville) 
near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry in 1819 
with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

****** 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until 
the boom years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of 
over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, following 
which there was a steady recovery resulting in a second peak in 1929 of 
$243,970,761. This was followed by annual deeieases down to 1933 and 
increases in 1934 and 1935. 

The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to 
the existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive 
forest resources of pulp wood species and an increasing demand for newsprint 
paper in the United States. Summary statistics for the combined pulp 
and paper industry are given on pp. 307-8. 

There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1935, 
numhered 28 mills making pulp only, 43 combined pulp and paper mills 
and 24 mills making paper only. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the 
operations in the woods with pulp wood as a product the manufacture of 
pulp and the manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated 
as entirely distinct nor can they be separated from the different stages 
of the lumber industry. Some of the important pulp companies operate 
to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam, logs to pulp mills. So far as operations in 
the woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber 
being cut will eventually be made into lumber or into pulp wood.” 


Not printed. 



Extract from the Canada Year Book 1037, 

“ Sub-section 6 .— Forest Depletion and Incbejient. 

Fire Losses .—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s 
forests has ever been made, but it has been estimated that CO per cent, 
of the original forest has been burned, 13 per cent, has been cut for use 
and 27 per cent, remains. Though the loss of merchantable timber has 
been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective services and the 
education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our resources.” 

» # * * )S » 

“ Losses through Insects and Fungi .—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce 
bud-worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam-fir forests in 
Eastern Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100 million cords of 
pulp wood were destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick tiie loss 
was placed at 15 million cords. In these regions the active state of the 
infestation is now practically over, but the insect is causing damage in 
northern Ontario and Cape Breton, Island. Other insects, though not as 
destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. The hemlock 
looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bu-worm are causing 
considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. 

*»»*** 

Summary of Losses and Increment .—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,300,000,000 cubic feet. During the 
latest ten years fire has destroyed annually about 268,000,000 cubic feet 
of merchantable timber and the young growth of various ages on 848,379 
acres. The destruction occasioned by insects, fungi and windfall is not 
known, but is estimated at 700,000,000 cubic feet per annum. ,lt may be 
safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate 
of upwards of about four billion cubic feet per annum. With about 
600,000 square miles of accessible timber in a growing condition an average 
annual increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible 
under forest management and would cover this depletion. In view of the 
destruction of young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests 
and the soil, caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this incre¬ 
ment is being produced at the present time throughout Canada, although 
particular areas are producing greatly in excess of this quantity. Neverthe¬ 
less extensive reproduction and rate-of-growth surveys being conducted by 
the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the increment is greater than 
previously estimated.” 



i t m notion, Mee/ianieat and Chemical, Calendar Tears 1926-35. 
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Some of these totals include unspecified pulp. 




















Exports of Wood Pulp from Principal Wood Pulp Producing Countries of the World, Calendar Tca.s 1913, 1934 and 1935. 
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Totals . 2,749,141 6,524,662 6,737,916 I 4347,862 1,890,054 









Estimated Quantities of Newsprint produced in Leading Countries, 1934 and-1933, and the Five-Tear Averages, 1931-39. 
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Note. —Countries by order o£ importance according to the 1935 production. 










Exports of Newsprint Paper f row, Principal i Paper-Producing Countries of the World, 1913 , 1933 t 1934 , and 1935. 
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Note.—C ountries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1935. 
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Unglazed Pure Kraft . 

M. G. Pure White Poster 
Pure M. F. for S. C. Printings 

M. G. Pressings, Tinted 

M. G. Pure Manilla . , 

Unglazed Manilla . 

Sulphite Envelope Manilla . 


paper pieces EX-MILL, 

February 1938. 

( Tod makings at £26-10 per ton. 

( 3i owts. at £29-10 per ton. 

{ Ton makings at 3per lb. Nett. 

(. 3$ owts. at id. per lb. Nett. 

( Ton makings at 3 id. per lb. Nett. 

C 3J cwts. at 3|d, per lb. Nett. 

C Ton makings at 2| d. per lb. Nett. 

v 3i cwts, at 3d. per lb. Nott. 

« • . Ton makings at £27-10 per ton. 

• * » Ton makings at £28-0. 

• • - Ton makings at £27-10. 


(3) Letter No. T. 18-31-1, dated the 19th April, 1938, from the High 
Commissioner for India, Trade Department, London. 

Subject.— Papes and Paper Pum> Industries. 

Jn continuation of this Office letter T. 18-31-1, dated 2nd March on the 
above subject, I am now directed to forward, for the information of tl 1n 

In Emon ard, b fU l'TT i ! vformt \ ti ° 11 thi « subject relating to certain countries 
CommLsionS Hambir * r ° U8h th ° Indlan Government Trade 

The Wood and Paper Puup Industries in Scandinavia. 

,tt would almost seem that in compensation for their remote northm-lv 
situation Finland, Norway and Sweden have, through their extensive fore t 

a unioup e hennr f 11 UatUre W, $* gifts which ha ™ supplied them with 
Lwhlo y - 0t theu ' own and at the san5e time provided them with 

valuable economic resources. Apart from their timber resources the 

Northern countries possess many natural advantages for the industrial Vork- 
mg of forest products, such as excellent floating and transport facilities 
water-power supplies from the numerous rapids, relatively favour! 
ble shipping facilities and harbours open even during the winter season 

if The wo T aS l l anCG , 1 ° f ^e-breakers. Forestry and the various branches 
the wood working industries provide an illustration of one of the most 
jutstanding features of the economic life of the Northern Countries and 

rTlfiTT f Seem iT sh0W u that tIle possibilities of further progress 
ire still far from being exhausted. The history of the timber trade in 

ndThnT T 6 No d' thern Countries reveals a development from West to East 
nd shows how the woodworking industries, influenced by various external 

TtlhTTT cT° UmSt T^ S ’ h w Ve d t ve,oped into their characteristic position 
a the respective countries. For the mam part Norway, with the smallest 

er mlfnTntT Y* P a ? sed tbc sawmill stage and now concentrates 

er mam interests on the higher phases of the woodworking industries 
mland at the other end of the scale has the centre of grLity of her 
oodwoi king industries balanced on the production of sawn goods and 
-mi-manufactures. The Swedish industry lies between these tw 0 S stages of 

a considerable manufacture and export of S S awn 
Dods, although even these are more worked than the Finnish products. 

Denmark has also developed a woodworking industry of her own which 
iwever, owing to the meagre forest resources is largely dependent on 
sported raw material. The main portion of the output is consumed in 

om DaS beechT* CWefly C0flfined to **&*'$#*. manufactured 
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Forestry. 

From a botanical and geographical point of view Finland, Norway 
and Sweden belong to the northern coniferous zone, which is to say that 
pine and spruce find their natural conditions of growth ip those regions. 
The total forest area of Finland, Norway and Sweden amounts to about 
53 million hectares, of which 45 million hectares consist of coniferous 
forests corresponding to 25 per cent, of the total coniferous forest area 
•of Europe. If Russia’s enormous forest resources, not utilised for the main 
part owing to unfavourable transport facilities, are omitted, the Northern 
Countries possess no less than 56-2 per cent, of tire total coniferous forest 
-resources of Europe. 

According to recent calculations, the total forest area of Sweden amounts 
to about 23 million hectares, or 56‘5 per cent, of the total laud area. This 
is equivalent to an average forest area of 38 hectares per inhabitant. 
Forest products in the form of sawn goods, pulp and paper occupy, a promi¬ 
nent position in Sweden’s exports, and during recent years have amounted 
to 40-50 per cent, of the total value of the exports from that country. 

Finland, for her size, has the largest forest resources of any European 
country. Her forests extend over an area equal to the forest area of 
Sweden, he,, about 23 million hectares, corresponding to no less than 
f>7■ 2 per cent, of the total land area. This corresponds to about 6-4 hectares 
of forest per inhabitant. Owing to the relative scarcity of, other natural 
resources Finland, more than any other country, is dependent on her 
forests, which is clearly apparent from the country’s exports. During the 
last few years as much as 80-90 per cent, of the total exports have been 
composed of more or loss worked forest products. 

The forests of Norway cover some 7 million hectares, or 23-5 per cent, 
of the total land area. In comparison with Sweden and Finland the percent¬ 
age of forest in Norway is consequently comparatively low. This, is explained 
by the Alpine character of the country, where almost 75 per cent, of the 
land area consists of barren foil regions. Put in relation to the population 
the Norwegian forest area gives a figure of 2'5 hectares per inhabitant. 

The division of different species of tree in the Northern forests will 
be seen from the following table* : — 

Sweden. Finland. Norway. 

Mill, m3 per cent. Mill, m3 per cent. Mill, m3 per cent. 


Pine 

573 

40-4 

661 

48-2- 

90 

27-9 

Spruce 

596 

42-1 

405 

29-5 

1,71 

52-9 

Other species 

248 

17-5 

305 

22-3 

62 

19-2 

Total 

. 1,417 

100-0 

1,317 

100-0 

323 

100-0 


The annual growth, which in continuous forest exploitation should 
approximately replace the annual cutting, is in Sweden 47’7 million solid 
m3. Of this amount 79 7 per cent, is coniferous and the remainder foliforous 
wood. On the average, Finnish forest land is more baren than Swedish 
so that the growth is lower, i.e., 44'4 million m3 of which 72 per cent, is 
coniferous. The total growth of the Norwegian forests is in round figures 
10 million m3 of which 83 per cent, is coniferous wood. 

The average growth per hectare of forest land is 1'99 m3 in Sweden, 
1-91 m3 in Finland and 1‘35 m3 in Norway. It should be noted that these 
figures by no means indicate the maximum production capacity of the 
forests. The yield of the forests, is however increasing, thanks to rational 
forestry measures, above all felling methods aimed at growth promotion, 
and improvements to forest land in the form of ditching. 

* All figures in this table as well as in the following text mean solid 
m3, exclusive of bark. 
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The forest area of Denmark covers oniy some 035 million hectares, i.e,, 
about 8 per cent, of the whole country; it is, however, increasing, thanks 
to rational forestry methods. Moreover, it is worthy of note that Denmark, 
by the planting of timber on moors and other desolate wastes, has doubled 
its coniferous forest area during the last centuhy. The total annual 
growth of 2 million m3 almost equally divided between coniferous and 
foliferous forests, indeed represents a notable result, taking the small forest 
area into consideration, a result made possible by good climatic conditions 
and highly developed forest culture. The output of coniferous forest timber 
is insufficient, however, to satisfy more than a fraction of the country’s 
requirements. 

The exploitation of the forests in the Northern Countries is on the 
whole kept within the bounds of the annual growth. During certain 
periods it may happen that local overcutting occurs, but this is counter¬ 
balanced by the increasingly strict maintenance of sound forest exploitation 
principles. According to the last available figures the annual felling in 
Sweden was approximately 41 million solid m3 including wastage and 
loss by floating; in Finland 39 million m3, and in Norway about 10 million 
jn3. If from the combined total annual growth of the three countries, 
i.e., 102 million m3, we subtract tthe total amount exploited, i.e., 90 million 
m3, we obtain a surplus of 12 million m3. Of this amount, however, a 
considerable part represents forests growth which owing to transport diffi¬ 
culties and economic conditions could not be utilised up till now. 

Owing to the manifold sorting anil working methods it is impossible to 
make an exact estimate of the value of the worked-up timber. On the 
other hand, however, the tremendous value of the annual yield from the 
Northern forests can be seen from a few illustrative examples. The total 
yield for Finland, Norway and Sweden amounts to approximately 100 
million m3, or in dry weight, 50 million tons. This amount of timber, 
if converted into sawn goods, would correspond to 10-12 million stds, and 
would considerably exceed Europe’s entire annual requirements of sawn 
coniferous timber. If on the other hand the forest growth of the Northern 
Countries should be converted into chemical wood pulp—cellulose—this growth 
would yield 20 million metric tons, i.e., the whole world’s present require¬ 
ments yf cellulose for more than two years. Although we are to regard 
this as mere speculation it shows the significance of the annual growth of 
the North European forests. 

In the Northern Countries the need of wood for household purposes is 
great, principally in tho form of fuel and building wood. In Finland house¬ 
hold consumption forms the main item in the timber balance, with about 
15 million m3, or Jrd of the annual forest growth. The corresponding 
figures for Sweden, with double the population, are estimated at about 
11 million .solid m3. The consumption of wood for household purposes 
in Norway is supposed to amount to only some 3 million m3. 

While the need for wood fuel is on the decrease in all countries owing 
to the introduction of various substitutes and to the strides mode in 
technical development, the- demand for wood for the saw-mill industry and 
as raw material for the cellulose and paper industry has risen rapidly, 
Coniferous wood is the principal raw material for these purposes. When 
one considers that fth of the world’s total wood consumption consists of 
coniferous wood, and that only I of the world’s forests are coniferous, 
and that about half of these forests are so situated that they cannot bo 
economically utilised, one realises that tho coniferous forest supplies are 
of tremendous importance to world economy. President Coolidgc’s suppo¬ 
sition that “ the struggle for timber ” will within the comparatively near 
future become the most important phenomenon in economic life, similar 
to earlier struggles for coal and iron resources, appears to have considerable 
foundation on fact. 

Sweden and Finland, together with the U. S. S. It. arc the leading 
producers of sawn goods in Europe and it is calculated that the saw-mill* 
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in the two former countries consume about 12 million m3 of wood each 
annually. The corresponding figure for Norway is at times somewhat more 
than 2 million m3. The paper industry in Sweden utilises about 12 million 
m3 annually; in Finland the consumption of paper and pulp wood amounts 
at present to about 7 million m3) while the annual amount of wood consumed 
by the Norwegian paper industry totals about 4 million m3. .In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the Finnish paper and cellulose industry 
is passing through a period of powerful expansion, and that in the near 
future its wood requirements will equal the corresponding figures for Sweden. 
Finland is the only country exporting unworked wood-goods in any quanti¬ 
ties worth mentioning, i.e., about 3 million m3 annually, of which more 
than half consists of pit props and poles, the remainder being chiefly pulp 
wood. 

Among other forms of wood utilisation should be mentioned that of 
charcoal-burning in Sweden, amounting to about 2 million m3, and the 
consumption of wood for fuel by the Finnish State Railways to the amount 
of about 1 million m3. 

Owing to the great importance of forestry in the national economy of 
Finland, Norway and Sweden the distribution of forests among different 
classes of owner is also a factor of especial interest. The development of 
•ownership conditions in the three countries has on the whole been influenced 
by similar historical and geographical factors. The holdings of the State 
are concentrated chiefly in the remote forests of the north and the barren 
forests tracts of the watersheds, while the privately owned forests, mamly 
those belonging to farmers, have lain since ancient times around the estates 
in the more fertile and more densely populated areas. The forests owned 
'by the woodworking industries, on the other hand, which were acquired at 
a later date—partly by the, purchase of private landowners’ estates and 
partly, particularly in Sweden, by the purchase of State-owned forests— 
are generally situated outside the populated areas proper. 

In Sweden and Finland the State forests date back to the year 1542, 
when King Gustav Vasa decreed that all waste land, including large forest 
tracts, was the property of the Crown. In this way the State forest 
holdings, particularly in sparsely populated Finland, became very extensive. 
The forests belonging to the Finnish State, embracing 39'8 per cent, of 
tlhe country's total forest area, are principally situated in northern and 
eastern Finland. 61 per cent, of the forest areas are under private owner¬ 
ship, while the companies have acquired only 7-5 per cent, of the forest 
territory. Of this latter figure about one-third is owned by concerns in 
which the State has a majority share. The rights of companies to land- 
ownership are restricted by law and will hardly increase to any degree 
wortih mentioning. The remaining 1-7 per cent, belongs to communities 
and parishes. 

Development in Sweden has been along somewhat other lines. With 
the introduction of new liberal ideas on the subject of national economy 
at the beginning of the 19th century, considerable areas of the Crown 
forests were sold or turned over to the companies, principally iron works, 
which required large supplies of wood for their mining activities. It was 
not until the great rise in timber prices on the international market in 
tlhe middle of the last century that the State realised the enormous value 
represented by the forests, and consequently began to take care of its 
forest resources and even to repurchase on a growing scale. At present 
the State owns 18'7 per cent, of the forest area of Sweden, 27-1 per cent, 
are in the hands of companies, while the greater portion, i.e., 49-1 per cent, 
is privately owned. Communities and parishes own 5-1 per cent, of the 
country’s forests. 

In Norway the State owns 10 per cent, of the forest area. These 
State-owned forest areas are situated mainly in the north and consist 
principally of very meagre mountain forests. The forest areas owned by 
communities embrace about 10 - 3 per cent., i.e., a somewhat similar area 
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to that owned by the State, The major portion, however, no less than 
70 7 per cent, is privately owned, principally by the agricultural population, 
and is practically all divided into small forest plots. The companies, mainly 
those engaged in woodworking, must, as is the case in Finland, content 
-themselves with a relatively small portion, i.e., 9 per cent. 

The Woodworking Industry. 

From the earliest times the products of the Northern forests have 
been known on the European export market, first shipped as baulks, masts 
and tar for the requirements of the shipbuilding industry of that period. 
Especially the production of tar by distillation of wood dominated the 
early stages of the woodworking industries of the Northern Countries. 
During the 17th and 18th century the tar was thus the chief export 
article manufactured from wood, considerably exceeding exports of, for 
instance, sawn timber. Owing to an increasing demand for wood for ship¬ 
building purposes and later on as a raw material for the pulp and paper 
industries the production of tar by and by lost its importance from the 
Northern Countries’ woodworking industries. During the last decades 
exports expanded all along the line and found their way into ever widening 
circles, so that the products of the Northern forests are known—and well- 
known—in practically every importing country in the world. 

In medieval times exports of forest products were restricted to round 
timber and tar. The best customers were the Hanseatic cities and the 
Netherlands, which required large quantities of these products for their 
shipping. 

The introduction of wator-driven saw mills, about the year 1420 in 
Germany, and their general adoption in the Northern Countries during the 
16th century, ushored in a new epoch in tho History of the woodworking 
industries of these countries. Norway in particular, whose waterfalls all 
over the country presented admirable sites for such enterprises and where 
shipping facilities were favourable throughout the year, soon developed 
a sawmill industry of, for tliat period, imposing size. Owing to a general 
fear of over-exploitation the sawmill industry in Sweden and Finland, 
on the other hand, was considerably hampered by legislation. During tho 
first half of the 17tli century Sweden together with Finland exported 
only 1,000-1,500 stds. of sawn goods annually to the neighbouring Western 
Europe, while exports from Norway amounted to 50,000 stds. Even at the 
beginning of the 19th century the combined annual exports from Sweden 
and Finland were no more than 30,000 stds., against Norway’s 250,000 stds. 

The 19th century brought with it a series of changes in economic life 
which also put the sawmill industry of Sweden and Finland in an advantage¬ 
ous position. The penetration of liberal ideas in the course of that century 
loosened little by little the legal restrictions binding the various trades, 
and thus in the middle of the century the sawmills were allowed to use 
steam power. When, therefore, the import duties on timber in the leading 
importing countries, England and France, were reduced at more or less 
the same period, to be finally abandoned altogether, there came a big 
boom in wood-goods, of which the sawmill industry of Sweden and Finland 
were ready to take advantage. 

The universal adoption of steam power had an outstanding influence 
on the development of the sawmill industry. As a supply of sawmill waste 
had solved the power problem irrespective of geographical situation, the 
new sawmills were first founded, with an eye to suitable shipping facilities 
and cheap sources of raw material, at the mouths of the larger floatable 
waterways. In this way a thriving sawmill industry soon developed around 
the Gulf of Bothnia and at the river mouths on the .shores of the Gulf 
of Finland. Norway was soon left behind in exports of sawn goods by 
her eastern neighbours, who possessed greater forest wealth. Her exports 
of sawn and planed coniferous timber, which have been on the decline 
during the last decades, amount at present to hardly more than 40,000 stds. 
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This drop is mainly duo to the fact that the flourishing Woodpulp industry 
demands a largo portion of the available raw material. 

The period of prosperity referred to abovo was soon followed by a critical 
depression, with a heavy slump in prices on the Western European market, 
and during the following decade the sawmill industry had to light against, 
adverse conditions, which hampered its development. During the ’eighties 
and particularly in the first half of the ’ninties the w’orld market situation 
cased and a new era with new possibilities for tho sawmills began. The 
discovery of the process for producing sulphato cellulose made possible tho 
economic utilisation of sawmill waste on a hitherto undreamt of scalo, 
while simultaneously the manufacture, of battens, laths, staves and box- 
boards made possible the rational utilisation of small timber. Since the 
Great War the sawmill industry in the Northern Countries has shown little 
development from the point of view of quantity. 

On tho other hand, thanks to technical improvements, great, strides 
have been made as regards the utilisation of timlier. The proportion of 
planed timber has risen to a noteworthy degree, and the production of 
box-boards and other smaller sawmill products has increased in relation 
to tho total of sawn products. 

Hor great birch resources have presented Finland with an opportunity 
for an imposing development of two industries, utilising this type of 
wood—the plywood and spool industries. 

About 30 per cent, of all plywood and moro than 50 per cent, of all 
birch plywood on the international market originate from Finland, and tho 
Finnish plywood industry is experiencing a period of powerful expansion. 
Pino plywood is manufactured also in Sweden and Norway. Finland has 
always occupied the foremost position in tho manufacture of bobbins and 
at the present time produces about 80 per cent, of the world’s supply, 
while Sweden follows with 12 per cent. 

Tho furniture and joinery Industry in the Northern Countries has been 
characterised by expansion and development during the last few decades, 
and exports oTT VToors, windows and portable houses, particularly week-end 
cottages, as well as furniture, show rising figures. 

Tho world-famous Swedish match industry has hcen able to draw upon 
tho rich supply of aspen in Sweden and Finland, aspen being the most 
suitable raw material for the manufacture of matches. As this branch of 
industry is, however, included in the chemical industries, it will not be 
treated in this chapter. 

Paper and Cellulose, Industries. 

Only a few decades after the sawmill industry, owing to tho general 
adaption of steam sawmills, had begun to exploit the Northern forests 
on a large scale, a now and epoch-making utilisation of the coniferous 
forest resources made its appearance in the form of the mechanical pulp 
industry. 

During the first half of the 19th century the paper industry of the 
entire world entered a blind alloy owing to the fact, that the supplies of 
raw material of the time—rags—eould not. keep pace with the unprecedented 
growth in demand. When, therefore, in 1844, the news that' paper had been 
successfully manufactured from wood in Germany spread round the world, 
the supplies of raw material increased at once, and new possibilities for 
industrial activity were given to those countries possessing abundant forest 
resources. 

At the outset woodpulp for paper manufacture was produced by tho 
mechanical method only, i.e., by the grinding of wood against revolving 
stones under high pressure with plentiful supplies of water for the reduction 
of friction and consequent heat. Paper manufactured from this mechanical 
woodpulp by the technical methods available at. tile time proved, however, 
to be hard and to lack durability, even though the addition of rag fibre 
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4© fee wood pulp corrected this fault to a certain extent. The invention 
■of tho chemical process of producing woodpulp therefore was of the utmost 
importance for the industry. In 1653, at more or less the same time, an 
-Englishman and an American took out patents for a process by which 
chips of wood were cooked in soda lye, by which a clean cellulose fibre, 
soda pulp, was obtained. When after that the hydroxide was displaced 

by sodium sulphate the so-called cellulose was introduced. This colluloso 

proved to be a highly suitable material for mixing with mechanical wood- 
pulp for the manufacture of paper. Sulphite pulp produced by the cooking 
of wood chips in calcium bisulphite was made for the first time on a 
commercial scale in 1872 by the Swedish Engineer Carl David Ekman. 
Sulphate cellulose as a material for paper manufacture was found to satisfy 
very oxacting demands, for the strong sulphate fibres gave the paper groat 
strength, which mado this material particularly suitable for tho manu¬ 
facture of wrapping papers, among which the well-known Kraft paper 

•occupies a prominent, place. On the other hand the soft sulphite pulp, 

•especially after bleaching was introduced, was eminently suitable for varied 
use in the manufacture of the finer qualities of paper. Different combi¬ 
nations of tho semi-manufactures, and different proportions of chemicals 
and other variations in production methods provided enticing possibilities 
from the very beginning for the forming of various characteristics in the 
paper. This finally led to the manifold qualities which we now find on 
the paper market. 

In this connection one should also bear in mind that in addition to 
the general usefulness of paper, nowsprint, the grade of paper with tho 
1'argpBt consumption, is of quite particular importance in modern life. 
As long as paper remained comparatively expensive, choap newspapers with 
a large circulation were naturally out of the question. Only after tho 
introduction of paper manufactured from wood was it possible to print 
cheap newspapers for practically unlimited distribution, without which it 
would have boen impossible to maintain modern democracy. Thus the 
consumption of the forest resources, especially in the Northern Countries, 
may be said to have had a doeisivc influence on present general and 
•political developments. 

Tho production of board and cardboard, which are at present the products 
•of important industries in the Northern Countries, developed in oloso 
•connection with the manufacture of paper from woodpulp. 

A glance at the figuras of production of the combined pulp and paper 
industries of the Northern Countries in tho accompanying table shows a 
powerful rising trend for all these branches of industry. The adverse 
effects of the Great War made themselves felt—if the temporary boom in 
the paper industry of 1920 be excluded—until the first years of the 1920’s. 
Production figuros then rose again until 1929, when the last depression 
created a decline in production for three years. The year 1932, however, 
ushered in the latest ora of development in the Northern Paper Industry, 
with new building activity and modernisations to existing plant, causing 
the production curve, particularly as regard semi-manufactures, to show 
once more a steep rise. 

If tho war years and minor fluctuations be disregarded, each curve 
will he seen to indicate its characteristics rate of progress. Of the three 
curves, the one indicating paper production shows a Bteady rise, interrupted 
in its almost straight course by a drop caused by the Great War. This 
interruption on the normal development of the paper industries of tho 
Northern Countries embraces the period 1916-1924. The curves for 
mechanical pulp and cellulose are not as steady as that of paper, although 
in these cases also certain characteristics can be seen. The production 
of mechnical pulp has not increased quite as rapidly as that of paper, 
hut on the other hand the cellulose industry has gono ahead much more 
quickly. In 1933 the weight of colluloso produced in the Northern Countries 
represented 53 per cent, of the total of tho three products in question. 
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against only 34 pet* cent, for the year 1900. The rapid progress has been 
made at the expense of mechanical pulp production which, it is true, 
also rose in absolute figures during this period of 33 years, as shown in 
the curves, but in percentage fell from 44 per cent, to 25 per cent, of 
the total production of the paper industries. The production of paper 
has been constant at 22 per cent. 

The growing output of the woodworking industries of the Northern 
Countries has been made possible partly by a continually increasing forest 
exploitation and partly by extensions of plants and technical improvements. 
In the extensions of the woodworking industries the so-called integration 
principle is generally followed, whioh moans that the trend is to complete 
production processes either in a forward direction by further refining, or in 
a backward direction by the production of semimanufactures and tho 
purchase of forests. As the principles of continuous forestry do not at 
present permit tho Northern Countries to increase the felling of forests 
to any noticeable oxtent, integration is tho patural road for a further 
increase of the productive value of tho woodworking industries in these 
countries. A singularly fortunate circumstance in this connection iB the 
fact that the further intensification of ono branch of tho industries does 
not in general necessarily occur at the expense of another. For integration 
leads in many cases to a better utilisation of the raw materials or to a 
higher stage of manufacture. 

In order to illustrate the various socialisation tendencies of the wood¬ 
working industries in the Northern Countries wo will first examine the 
utilisation of the small timber left over by tho sawmills. Originally no 
other use was found for this material than for firewood, while the remainder 
was burnt as rerfuso. Lator the utilisation of small timber for charcoal 
burning purposes increases, besides which tho manufacture of laths, staves, 
etc., from sawmill waste was begun. The largest and most effective use 
for this material was nevertheless provided by tho sulphate cellulose industry, 
for which sawmill waste is eminently suited. The evor-increasing combina¬ 
tion of sawmill and sulphate mill is an eloquent testimony to this fact. 

The cellulose industry is expanding along the now lines provided by 
the manufacture of various refined products such as rayon, artificial wool, 
cellophane, explosives, celluloid, collidian and cellulose lacquer, and also 
by the manufacture of all kinds of by-products such as sulphite alcohol, 
yeast, cyraol, turpentine, rosin, methyl alcohol, pne-oil and soft soap. 
Reference may be made in this connection to the attached diagrammatic 
explanation of tho various branches of the woodworking industries. 

In the paper industry the integration principle has been particularly 
important and at present only a comparatively small number of paper mills' 
are without their own pulp mills. Tho reason for this development has 
been the increasing demand of the paper mills for an absolutely uniform 
quality of pulp; this need can be satisfied much more easily by manufacturing 
pulp at a company’s own mill than by buying it from other mills. Costs 
of production are also as a rule lower for paper mills possessing pulp 
mills of their own. 

Degrees of integration beyond the stage of paper mills are relatively 
rare in the Northern Countries and are confined to plants manufacturing 
bags, envelopes, cartons, exercise books, corrugated board, etc. These 
countries do not possess undertakings corresponding to the British Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere concerns, which have their own forests, mechanical 
pulp mills, cellulose and paper mills, and their own newspaper printing 
plant. 

Apart from integration, which may be regarded as a trend in a vertical 
direction, development of the woodworking industries also occurs on a 
horizontal plane, The concentration of industries in horizontal combinations 
means that several separate concerns find it advantageous to come to an 
understanding in respect of joint administration, selling or buying, thereby 
reducing costs of administration and other expenses. As regards selling irr 
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particular joint action has proved singularly effective, and the woodworking 
industries thereforo provido in this connection Beveral examples of horizontal 
combinations—not only within one country, but also in co-operation between 
several countries. 

The woodworking industries of the Northern Countries have won for 
themselves a prominent position .on the international market. If we take 
as a typical example of recent developments the year 1933, we find that 
the Northern Countries produced almost as much mechanical pulp as 
the rest of Europe combined, and almost a quarter of tho world’s total 
requirements. Tho cellulose industry of the Northern Countries is oven 
more production of cellulose. Tho production of paper in the Northern 
Countries amounts to about one-eleventh of the world’s production. This 
proportion is considerably lower than that mentioned abovo owing to the 
fact that semi-manufactures are principally manufactured for export to 
paper-producing countries. This fact will also be seen very clearly from 
tho percentage division of export figures for these articles. Thus woodpulp 
and cellulose exported from the Northern Countries amount to 85 per cent, 
and 71 per cent, respectively of tho world’s total exports of these products. 
The segment for paper exports, representing rather more than a quarter 
of tho world's exports, indicates that only a small percentage of paper 
manufactured in tho Northern Countries is produced to satisfy domestic 
needs. Disregarding sales from Canada to the United States of America, 
the Northern Countries’ exports of newsprint occupy the leading place 
on tho international market from tho point of view of quantity, these 
exports amounting to over 40 per cont. The Northern Countries occupy 
an even more dominating position as regards export quantities of other 
kinds of paper, or almost CO per cent, of the world’s total exports, including 
even paper exports from Canada to tho United States of America. We 
therefore fool justified in stating that tho Northern Countries control 
almost half of the world's freo paper trade. 

An account of the woodworking industries would bo incomplete without 
a reference to co-operation within those industries. Finland, Norway and 
Sweden more or less began their production of commodities from the 
woodworking industry' from the same starting point and have worked under 
similar conditions and according to similar methods; on tho whole they 
manufacture tho same goods and operate on the same markets. It is 
therefore natural that there should exist a certain competition betwoen 
them, similar to that between firms working in the same branch in the 
same country, but above all they have common interests and a common 
goal. Co-operation between tho Northern Countries is thus perfectly natural, 
and under the exceptional commercial-political conditions of recent years, 
it has become even more essential than formerly. 
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At the end of 1935 the price of ordinary bleached sulphite for the 
manufacture of paper was about £14 per English ton, c.i.f. North Sea 
port. It rose during the first and second quarters of 1937 and culminated 
in June-July at £20-£21 per ton c.i.f. Stagnation then set in and during 
the autumn prices fell stoadily although no business worthy of mention 
was done. The price at the end of 1937 was approximately £17. Sinco 
then it has fallen still further. 

At tho beginning of 1937 easy blenching sulphite cost about £11 per ton 
c.i.f. North Sea port. 'Tho price culminated at about £18 and is now 
down at £12-.C13 per ton. 

The year 1937 shows a disproportion between European and American 
prices. Tho latter have, during the whole of the year, been partly below 



those paid at the same time in other markets. During the four quarters 
of the year the price movement for bloachod sulphite has been as follows: — 

$66 $85 $03 $70 

all per short ton, ex-dock East Coast of United States of America. 

For the first quarter of 1938 tho price has been fixed at $60. In 
consideration of the great proportion of Scandinavian production which is 
taken up by the United States of America the consequences of the reduc¬ 
tion in price will be realised. 

The general decline in celluloso and paper can be traced back to tho 
crisis in the United States which commenced with a heavy fall on tho 
oxdhango in .September and which was due partly to speculation in commodi¬ 
ties apd partly to political causes, while the great expansion of the sulphite 
and sulphate celluloso factories in the Unitod Btates of America has also 
played and important contributory part. 

In the csbo of silk cellulose, the demand in 1937 has been very good 
and we have been able to increase our deliveries considerably. Prices, as 
nsual, have followed a similar course to that for bleached sulphite for 
paper. 

The conflict between Japan and China caused great interruption in our 
deliveries to Japanese customers during the past year. 

The development in prices in respect of sulphate cellulose was the 
Bamo in 1937 as for sulphite. Thus, the quotations ex-dock oast coast of 
United States of America were about $50 at the beginning of the year, 
about $70 at mid-summer, and $40 at the end of the year. Sales wore 
few and small. The large increase in tho number of sulphate cellulose 
factories has made itself felt. 

There was a good domand also ip 1937 for fine paper and prices showed,- 
as in the caso of cellulose, a steady rise until the late summer. . Since 
then various difficulties, inter alia the conflict in tho East, halve led to 
tho loss of a considerable part of the important Chinese market. This has 
rosulted in a fall in prices and difficult marketing conditions. 

As regards our deliveries of paper we have, in contrast to collulose, 
boen able to reap the full benefit of the riso in prices in 1937. 

Efforts are being mado to provide for more comprehensive international 
co-operation and a meeting in this connection was held at Copenhagen in 
the middle of January. 

There has been a steady and good demand in 1937 for Kraft paper and 
R. 11. MInbacka-Trysil (the Swedish factory) lias obtained very satisfactory 
prices, to some extent considerably higher than the minimum pTice fixed 
by the Scankraft agreement. 

At the end of 1937 a number of affiliated factories reduced production 
considerably and our factories also have conformed to tho compulsory 
Scankraft reduction. On tho whole, by means of co-operation with English 
producers of Kraft paper, Scankraft has succeeded in maintaining the' 
level of prices. 

Continued economic and political restrictions have also caused considerable 
difficulty in markotiug in a number of countries in 1937. 

Tho clearing and quota agreements referred to in our previous report 
have remained in forco. In some oases they have become more restrictive 
and in other cases it is necessary to wait so long for payment that ho' 
small risk is involved in selling through the Clearing Agreement. 

The civil war in Spain has resulted in practically the total loss of the 
market. In the case of markets in the Near East, such as Turkey and 
Greece, it is necessary to take into account that payment for goods delivered 
through the Clearing Agreement is delayed up to one year. Unfortunately 
those two Clearing Agreements with Turkey and Greece are gradually 
destroying our sales of goods to theso important markets. 
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As regards Italy, which is one of the most important markets for silk 
and cellulose from Norway and Austria and particularly for paper pulp 
from our Austrian factories, business, in spite of great difficulties*, lhas 
been normal, although hero also it has been necessary in many cases to 
grant extensive credit. 

The Clearing Agreement with Germany has developed favourably and 
fairly prompt payment is obtainable. 

In addition to the difficulties mentioned, import restrictions have also 
been introduced in Japan in 1937 as a result of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Owing to these restrictions postponement of deliveries has been necessary. 

II. 

As far as is known, there has bocn no serious over-cutting of coniferous 
trees in Norway. There is no prospect of supplies of pulp being exhausted 
for this reason and growth keeps pace with cutting. 

III. 

The latest Market Report. 

Oslo, March 12th, 1938, 

The market for moist mechanical pulp continues very quiet. There lias 
hardly been any turnover whatever since our laBt report, both sellers and 
buyers preferring to adopt a waiting attitude. Under these circumstances 
it is impossible to give information of any value in regard to prices. Pros¬ 
pects will depend largely upon developments in the paper trade, which 
are very difficult to judge at present. The output of moist mechanical 
pulp in the Scandinavian countries is being regulated according to the 
programme previously decided upon for this year. 

The situation on the market for chomical pulp is on the whole unsatis¬ 
factory. American pulp is being offered in Europe at low prices. Many 
buyers are asking for postponement of deliveries. At the same time 
stocks seem still to be accumulating in certain places. Under these circum¬ 
stances it will easily be understood that the amount of new business 
transacted must be infinitesimal. Norwegian sulphite mills are still main¬ 
taining their production at a fairly normal level, but it is uncertain how 
long this will last. As previously mentioned the S. P. 8- meeting to bo 
held in Oslo next week will discuss the question of a curtailment. It is 
rumoured that a curtailment of 20 per cent, of existing quotas may be 
proposed, i 

THE SWEDISH CELLULOSE AND WOODPULP INDUSTRY IN 1937. 

Tho Cellulose factories were fully employed during the whole year, 
and ftfr the first time in many years, it was not necessary to reduce produc¬ 
tion owing to conditions of sale. Consequently the figures of production 
for 1937 exceeded those of 1936 by about 155.000 tons in regard to sulphite 
cellulose and by about 90,000 toils in regard to sulphate cellulose, totalling 
245,000 tons. Production in 1937 amounted to about 400,000 (1936 : 365,000), 
bleached sulphite cellulose, 1,215,000 (1,093,000) tons of unbleached sulphate 
cellulose, totalling 2,750,000 (2,505,000) tons. Of these quantities, the follow¬ 
ing were used for home consumption: 60,000 tons bleached sulphite 

cellulose, 290,000 unbleached sulphite cellulose and 260,000 tons sulphate 
cellulose. Exports wore about 340,000 (312,000) tons of bleached sulphite 
cellulose, 925,000 (848,000) tons unbleached sulphite cellulose and 875,000 
(805,000) sulphate cellulose; 2,140,000 (1,965,000) tons. 

Sulphite Cellulose. 

Market conditions at the beginning of 1937 were very favourable. 
Only 15 per cent, of the calculated production for 1937 was unsold and 
large contracts had been mado also for 1938. During the first half of tho 
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year, business was very brisk. At the end of June, the remaining part 
of the 1937 production and 75 per cent, of the production for 1938 was 
sold. The favourable business conditions continued also during the third 
quarter of the year, and although slightly weakened, important contracts 
were made for delivery in 1938. During the fourth quarter the situation 
underwent a radical change. In November and December demand was at 
a minimum and only small additional orders were received. At the end 
of 1937 about 85 per cent, of the calculated production for 1938 was sold. 

At the end of 1936 prices began to rise and this tendency was maintained 
during the first half of 1937. In the middle of the year, the market was 
weaker and during the last months of the year, there was a reaction, 
especially in regard to the American market. The measures taken by the 
American paper factories to limit production, resulted in the cancellation 
of orders by the buyers of cellulose and, or in a postponement of the 
date of delivery and, or to efforts to resell the cellulose. 

At the beginning of 1937, the following prices were quoted for one 
British ton, c.i.f. English or North European port: bleached sulphite cellu¬ 
lose, £14-£14/10; easily bleached cellulose, £10/5-£ll. For strong sulphite 
cellulose £9/15—for bleached sulphite cellulose £19k£20; for easily bleached 
sulphite £17/6-£17/10, for sulphite cellulose, £15-£16. The prices which 
at the end of the year were paid for extra orders, cannot he taken into 
account, Tho factories could only obtain a small advantage from the 
increase in prices, because the major part of the production for 1937 had 
already beon presold. 

Sulphate Cellulose. 

The market conditions were similar to those obtaining in regard to 
sulphite celluloso. That statistical situation at the boginning of 1937 was 
very favourable, because the whole production for the year had already been 
resold and also 80-5 per cent. 

SWEDEN. 

The present position in Sweden of the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries r 
and the trend of prices and the amount of production. 

The production of the Swedish Wood Pulp and Paper Industries in 1937 
was as follows: 

Chemical pulp/total about 2,740,000 tons. 

Mechanical pulp/dry weight about 685,000 tons. 

Paper and board about 910,000 tons. 

The forest industries of Sweden including also the timber industry 
contributes about one seventh of the national income. In way of exports, 
however, tlhese industries account for nearly one-half of the total export 
value. Ine share of the wood pulp and paper industries has steadily 
increased at the expense of the timber industry and this development to 
continue also in years to come. 

The trend of prices at the moment is difficult to judge because of the 
reduced volume of sales during recent months. The production in 1938, 
however, is fairly well sold. 

The extent to which supplies of pulp are being exhausted by over-cutting 
of coniferous wood suitable for pulp manufacture. 

The forests of Sweden are managed on a sustained yield basis, hence 
there is no over-cutting which would endanger the future supply of 
coniferous woods. 

The forest industries, however, are fairly well expanded within the 
annual regrowth of tile forests and any appreciable increase in pulp or 
paper manufacture would therefore have to be developed at the expense of 
other forest industries as indicated under para. 1. 
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Of the production for 1938. Prices increased during the first half 
of the year, but the increase was modest in regard to contracts lor 1938. 
Quotations for strong sulphate cellulose c.i.f. English or North European 
ports were: at the beginning of 1937 about £9/5 to £10, and in the 
middle of the year £11/10-£12 per British ton. 

Wood pulp. 

The factories were busy throughout the year, apart from certain inter¬ 
ruptions caused by the temporary shortage of water. At the beginning 
of the year, thero were only small stocks oi moist pulp, and about 70 per 
cent, of the calculated production for 1937 had been sold. Business was 
very lively throughout tho first half of the year and especially during the 
first tlireo months, when considerable quantities were sold for delivery 
in 1937-38. Prices which at the end of 1936 were about £50 to £55 c.i.f. 
Englund, rapidly increased to 72/6<I. to 75 c.i.f. During the third quarter, 
the turnover was quieter at unchanged prices, and at the end of the year 
business came to a stillstand and prices began to weaken. At the end of 
tile year, about 80-85 per cent, of the production for 1938 was sold, apart 
from tho whole production for 1937. 

Production of dried pulp found a ready market at increasing prices 
during the whole year. Prices increased from 100-105 Kr. at the end 
of the year 1936 to 150-155 Kr. nett f.o.b. at the end of Septemher-Oetober, 
1937. At the end of the year, prices became weaker. 

During 1937, about 675,000 tons (1936 : 630,000 tons') of moist pulp 
wood and 40,000 (46,000) tons of dried wood were exported. Since 1939, 
59,000 of dried and 550,000 tons of moist wood pulp have moved in favour 
of moist wood pulp. 

FINLAND. 

I. 

The present outlook in the Finnish Woodworking Industries. 

Supplies of raw materials. 

Tho very remarkable expansion of tho Finnish woodworking industries 
during the last twenty years is apt to create an impression abroad that 
this country has unlimited opportunities for saw-milling, pulp and paper 
manufacture and, in fact, all industries that use wood as a raw material. 
To some extent this idea has been encouraged by errore us information 
about the country and its economic conditions, in which great stress is 
laid upon its valuable forest resources. But, even if Finland is one of 
the richest countries in Europe in this respect and derives additional 
benefit from excellent natural reforestation, it. is surely only too evident 
that there must he a limit to the yield of the forests that- must nlso 
determine a limit for the increase in the output of the wood'..-orking 
products. It is an acknowledged fact that the estimates made without 
sufficient and reliable statistical information have often proved uilse, 
and that the future of forestry in Finland was regarded rather pessimisti¬ 
cally even at the time, when most of the forests still remained intact 
in their virginal majesty. It is also evident that the local consumption 
of timber for other than industrial purposes, such as fuel, building and 
fencing, which formerly amounted to as much as 50 per cent, of the 
total consumption, is on the down grade as the Y>rice of timber rises 
and more effective methods are introduced for its use. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that the limit for further expansion in the productive volume 
of tho Finnish woodworking industries has boon reached or will be readied 
in the near future. 

The creditical point between production and consumption should bo 
established liy the survey of the forest resources that is proceeding at 
present and should be completed next year. (See No. 9 of the British 
Bulletin). Without anticipating the results of this survey there is reason 
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to point out that tho remarkable upward trend of prices of every kind 
of timber that has occurred during the last two or three years, has found 
an added impetus in the fact that there is no actual surplus in the production 
of wood over the consumption for industrial purposes. 

The state of the Sawmilling Industry. 

In discussing the position of the sawmilling industry from this angle 
it should be noted that there has been no actual scarcity in the supply 
of logs to the mills. On the contrary, the supply of logs has been so large 
as to make it difficult to keep tho total exports within the limits prescribed 
by the European Timber Exporter’s Convention. This, however, by no 
means proves that there is a surplus in the natural yield of the forests 
in the size used for sawmilling. Weighty evidonce to the contrary is 
furnished by the decline in tho size of the logs whicli, after balancing 
Bteadily since 1930, drops suddenly for the year 1937. The real reason, 
why it has been comparatively easy to satisfy tho requirements of the 
sawmills in raw materials is to be found in the movement of prices for 
sawn goods in foreign markets since the end of 1935, when tho European 
Timber Exporter’s Convention came into force. The Convention itself did 
not contribute very much towards the rise of the markets, except acting 
as an initial force; the increase in prices waB mainly due to the general 
trend of prices for other commodities. 

It is significant, however, that the rise in the price of sawn goods was 
closely followed and often even anticipated by the price of logs. For 

this reason there is not much for industry to fall back upon, when prices 
recede. But the forest owner has pocketed solid profits of no little import¬ 
ance, labour has been well employed and wages have risen during this 
period. According to estimates mado in the proper quarters, the stumpage9 
income of private forest owners in Finland, which varied between 500 
and 600 million marks in 1934-36, rose to 1,350 milions for tho selling 
period from May, 1930, to May, 1037, and will probably reach 1,600 millions 
for the corresponding period in 1937-38, Ah there is not much difference 
in tho quantity disposed of, it is obvious that farmers, influenced by 

their recollections of the lean years of tho depression and temptation of 
rising prices have sold out rather freely. It is also evident that, when 
prices settle down, there will be a movement in the opposite direction 
in the volume of this trade. 

The boom is still on, however, and there is no prospect of a reduction 

in the exports Of sawn timber in the immediate future, and there is 

therefore no reason at present to enter upon definite estimates in this 
respect, but conservative calculations place the permanent export capacity 
of the country at well below n million standards a year, which—with 5,000 
stds. added—is the quantity allotted to Finland by the international agree¬ 
ment on exports. It should, indeed, bo noted in this connection that 
exports of sawn goods from Finland reached theif peak already in 1927 
when the total quantity exported was about 1,300,000 stds. ’ 

It is also of importance to realise that tho number of firms participating 
in the exports of sawn timber from Finland is about 550. Of these, 
however, thirty firms with an output of over 10,000 stds. each, are responsible 
for about 60 per cent, of the total, and 70 firms producing between 2,000 
and 10,000 stds. account for about 25 per Cent., the balance being divided 
among 450 small mills exporting oither directly or through local export 
houses. 

The state of the paper and pulp industry. 

The paper industry has developed on totally different linos. The hulk 
of tho paper manufacture is in tho hands of a comparatively small number 
of large enterprises. Many of these are of old standing financially strong, 
and their business is not confirmed to one single branch of the woodworking 
industry, hut covers the whole field more or less completely, beginning 
with sawn timber and ending with paper-making products. They arc 
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therefore able to use thoir raw materials efficiently, and as they are at 
the same time considerable owners of forests, they are not wholly dependent 
on the fluctuations of timber prices. The Finnish State, as the principal 
shareholder in two of these companies, has a considerable interest in this 
very efficient section of the Finnish woodworking industry. With the 
assistance of sound finance this “ heavy industry ” of Finland has been 
ablo not only to modernise its plant during the post-war poriod, but also 
to increase its output on a scalo that has been going up by leaps and 
bounds towards the limit of raw materials that tho country's forests 
can supply. In the course of ton years the output of chemical and 
mechanical pulp has been fully trebled and at the same time the manufacture 
of pulp boards and paper has grown to more than double its former 
size. 

The exports in 1937 are estimated to amount approximately to the 
following (quantities : —- 


Sulphite celluloso 

* )£ 


J Tons. 

800,000 

Sulphate celluloso . 

. >• 

. 

. . 400,000 

Mechanical pulp 


. 

300,000 

Cardboard 


. 

100,000 

Newsprint , 


. 

400,000 

Other kinds of paper . 



130,000 


According to the available statistics tho manufacture of pulp and paper 
from spruce has slightly exceeded the normal supply of the. raw material, 
while there is still a surplus of pine available for the sulphate cellulose 
and kraft paper industry. In view of the extent of exports of pulp wood 
and pitprops the scales seem to be weighed down rather heavily on the 
side of over consumption in spruce, and if the new sulphate mills under 
construction at present are taken into account, there (lees not seem to 
be much room left for a further increase in the output of sulphate cellulose 
either. This, of course, is only an estimate for the immediate future, 
say the next 10-15 years for the improvement has been achieved 
in recent years in the management of private forests may be expected to 
bear fruit in due course. But even if we take reasonable optimistic 
view of the question, it cannot bo denied that, broadly speaking, tho 
increase in the manufacture of paper and pulp has very nearly reached 
tho limit for further expansion in quantity. This fact in the price of 
pulp wood which, although it may originally he due to the market condi¬ 
tions and the general rise in commodity prices abroad, nevertheless, points 
to increased scarcity in tho supply of pulp wood. For the moment, how¬ 
ever, no such scarcity is felt, the situation on tho pulp wood market 
corresponding broadly to the position of the sawmilling industry in regard 
to raw materials. 

Private forest owners, who had obtained about 500 million marks a 
year for their sales of small-sized timber up to 1936, increased thoir 
income from that source for the selling period 1936-37 to COO millions 
and are expecting a further increase to about 900 millions for the selling 
period 1937-38. Since the beginning of 1936 the price of spruce pulp wood 
lias risen about 100 per cent., causing grave concern in particular to the 
sulphite pulp and newsprint industries which are lied down to comparatively 
low prices hv long-term contracts. ,Tn such circumstances it is not unreason¬ 
able that the question should have been mooted of limiting exports of 
pulp wood to those countrios that exclude tho products of the Finnish 
paper trade from their markets by means of excessive trade barriers, 
and that public opinion in favour of measures of this nature should be 
gaining ground. 
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That state of Plywood Industry. 

The industries that use brieh as a raw material have also grown 
considerable in recent years,, This is especially the case in the plywood 
industry, a field in which Finland is a very important factor on the inter¬ 
national market. Starting during the years immediately after the war, 
the plywood industry has attained an output of about 160,000 tons a 
year for export. In some cases it works as a subsidiary branch of the 
largo woodworking combines, but the bulk of the production is in tho 
hands of firms that specialise in the manufacture of plywood. There is 
still a surplus of brieh available for industrial purposes in the country, 
but in spite of several small plywood factories having boon .established 
during the last few years, it does not seem probable that the supply of 
the special sizes and qualities of birch used in the plywood industry can 
guarantee any material increase in output in the near future. 


' Conclusion. 

Although there seems to be little prospect of a material increase in 
the volume of exports of woodworking products from Finland, there arc 
ample opportunities for guiding industry into new and profitable channels 
of production. A differentiation of the woodworking industries with a 
growing interest in more highly refined products is already perceptible. 
Such articles as spools, bobbins, furniture and joinery work, wallboards 
corrugated boards and various packing materials already form a very 
important item in Finnish export statistics, and artificial silk and celluphnno 
produced in Finland, will shortly appear at any rate on the home market. 
The restriction of output imposed by the extent of the forest resources 
does not, therefore, exert a corresponding influence on the total value of 
the exports of woodworking products which should continue to increase. 


The following table shows that the average annual utilisation of home 
grown wood in Finland during the years 1925 to 1934 amounted to tho 
following figures: — 


Million cuh. metres solid wood excluding bark. 


(1) Exports of unmanufactured wood . 


30 

(2) Industrial utilisation— 



Raw material .... 

15-6 


Fuel wood ..... 

11 

16'7 

(3) Consumption by rural population— 



Fuel wood. 

9'0 


Other wood. 

3-2 

12-8 

(4) Other items. 


3-5 

1 

Grand 

total 

36'0 


'As tile different kinds of losses in connection with the cutting and floating 
of timber are estimated at 2-5 million cub. metres excl. bark, the total 
cutting can be estimated to amount to 38'5 million cub. metres excl. bark. 

By further adding to this cutting volume natural losses in the forests, 
viz., 2-6 million cub. metros, the total annual drain is estimated at 41-1 
million cub. metres. The annual growth, viz., 44'4 million cub. metros, 
is thus slightly in excess of the animal drain estimated for tho deeado 
1925 to 1934 
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AUSTRIA. 

Wood and Paper—Hopes and Plans. 

During the course of this week, conversations will take place regarding 
the fusion of the Austrian and German wood and paper industry between 
experts of both sides. The decision to be taken in the near future, i.e., after 
clearing up economic, technical and financial factors and possibilities— 
will end the depression in the Austrian wood industry which has lasted 
for many years and was only temporarily alleviated as a result of an 
improvement in last year’s export trade. As a result of this fusion, which 
will be carried out in accordance with a carefully worked out plan,, thero 
will be an increase in the turnover of all kinds of wood and wood products. 
All interested parties are agreed on the point that the structure of the 
Austrian sylviculture and industries based thereon will undergo a consider¬ 
able change. The President of the Austrian Wood Industry Council, Fr. 
Hasslacher, thinks it is probable that new' industries will be established 
within the framework of the “Four Yeai'’s Plan”; for instance, cellulose 
wool factories in combination with the already existing cellulose factories, 
several factories for the manufacture of feeding stuff from wood, and for 
developing the use of wood waste; also several hard paper factories 
and finally wood factories working on the lines of the Wubag process. 
The plans to build up these industries will require some time before they 
arc realised, but before tho re-organisation of the whole wood industry of 
Austria has been carried out, an extraordinary increase will take place 
in the output of the sawing mills, cellulose and paper factories, which 
are not working to their full capacity. 

Tho first question to be raised is as to whether the production of 
wood cannot be considerably increased. The surface of 3-14 million 'ha of 
woods (83 per cent, of coniferous wood and 17 per cent, of leaf trees), 
should produce about 9'5 million F. M.’s (Festmetres: 1 FM = 1 cubic 

metro of wood) of wood, judging from the previous standard of sylviculture. 
The question as to whether this figure of production can be maintained 
without neglecting the necessary care which should be afforded to wood 
in mountainous districts, has been left open .by Herr Hasslacher, but he 
has intimated that the new standard of sylviculture only allows for a 
yearly felling of about 8'5 million “ Festmetres ”, Considerations of this 
nature mako it necessary to re-examine the previous uses put to wood, 
and to make certain changes. The use of 3’6 million F. M.’s for fuel 
purposes, appears to be uneconomical and the consumption of coal in 
districts which ate favourably situated from a freight point of view, would 
allow for the use of wood, previously used as fuel, for the production of 
cellulose and hardwood paper, or for feeding stuffs. Naturally the advisa¬ 
bility of the other uses put to wood, will also be examined. 

One can understand that Austria is anxious from a social point of 
view for the wood industries to be run as far as possible in the districts 
where the wood is felled. This desire applies to export trade, as well as 
to the supply of the German market. If the export of cut wood, especially 
round timber and wood used for the paper industry, is reduced or oven 
stopped, it would he possible to supply Germany proportionately with 
considerable quantities and also to ensure tho growing demand of tho 
Austrian industries for using wood as a raw material. The paper and 
cellulose industry is of the opinion that the existing or now factories will 
he able to use tKe total production of Austrian wood in Austria. As a 
result of its extension during the last year, the cellulose industry has 
been able to increase its production capacity hy about 100,000 tons, to 
about 420,000 tons per year. If the industry works to its full capacity, 
as is to bo expected, there will be a quantity of 210,000 tons available 
for, German territory and for export, after allowing for 140,000 tons for 
consumption in Austria. Of the first amount, 50,000 tons per year would 
have to be reserved for the supply of the Hungarian and Italian industry, 
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with whom agreements have been made. Sixty per cent, of the production, 
of the cardboard and paper industry was exported during the last few 
years. (1937 : 232,000 tons of paper and 64,000 tons of cardboard). In 
1937, business with East Asia and South Africa brought about a considerable, 
and at the beginning a profitable increase in production. At the end of 
the year, the export situation deteriorated considerably. In addition to 
the retrograde movement brought about on the East Asiatic market due 
to War, the competition of the American and Canadian exporters on tho 
other world markets made itself felt and lowered prices. It is true that 
the Austrian paper and cardboard factories have concluded long term 
export contracts, but on the other hand they had to conclude contracts for 
tho supply of wood when prices were very high. Tho new situation and 
prospects due to fusion with the German paper industry, make those 
troubles recede to the background. .It is expected that the German market 
will create a strong demand and lead to the workng of the factories 
to their full capacity. The paper manufacturers in particular will however 
have to re-examine their manufacturing programme with a viow to 
simplifying and adjusting conditions to German production. From an 
organisation point of view, the situation regarding future co-operation 
with the Gorman industry is very favourable, because the Austrian paper 
industry is combined with a strict Sales Cartel, and it is thought that 
this organisation will bo able to carry out the task of regulating business 
with Germany and also in connection with any future rationalisation of 
production, As regards the export of paper, there exist conventions between 
Hungary and Italy of a nature similar to that of a Cartel. These are 
run by inter-govornmontal bodies and are favoured by Government measures 
(Import regulations and preferences in accordance with the Roman 
Protocols). 

GERMANY. 

In 1934 “ Der Deutsche Volkswirt ” afforded the writer an opportunity 
to publish certain ideas on certain questions relating to raw materials of 
the German cellulose and paper industry. As a result of the depression 
a lively discussion arose regarding the dependence of the various industries 
upon imports. t 

The world importance of German Cellulose and Paper Industry, 

The German paper and cardboard production takes third place in 
world production, coming immediately after Canada. The United Status 
of America are far ahead of these two countries. As regards the production 
of cellulose and wood pulp the United States of America also takes the 
first, Canada the second and Sweden the third place. Germany takes 
fourth place. 

Previously Germany’s share in world exports of cellulose and wood pulp 
was only 4 per cent. Her exports are now moving in a retrogrado direction 
and are even bolow zero if they are balanced against imports. In 1937 
Germany showed for the first time a small imports surplus of cellulose. 
Tn international statistics of world export, paper and cardboard are 
combined ivitli those of paper goods. In 1936 Germany’s share amounted 
to almost 16 per cent., of which a considerable part—not according to 
quantity but to value—comprised of paper goods. In contrast to exports 
of rcIlnlo.se, the exports of paper cardboard and paper goods display a 
tendency to increase. 

Compared with Germany’s production, exports of cellulose in 1936 
amounted to 17 per cent, of the total production of this commodity, whereas 
the export surplus of cellulose was only 52$- per cent. It is expected that 
the 1937 figures will show a considerable reduction in the percentage of 
exports and, as mentioned before, an export surplus will not bo advised. 
In 1936, Germany’s paper and cardboard factories exported about 12 per 
cent, of their production and in 1937 an increase was brought about 
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in this respect. Tho importation of paper and cardboard is so unimportant 
that exports arc practically unchanged when imports are balunced against 
exports. As German industry takes a loading position in world production, 
although it does not export considerable quantities, it must be deduced 
that consumption in Germany is extraordinarily large. In 1036, consump¬ 
tion of paper and cardboard in Germany actually amounted to 42 kg. per 
capita, this figure being oxceeded in a few countries only, for example in the 
United States of America and England. When considering that in many 
countries, or eycn of tho whole world, the highest chief figures of consumption 
are below 10 per cent., one will be able to obtain an idea of the 
unimaginable roserves in world demand. In addition the cellulose and 
paper industry is being transplanted to countries which have an abundance 
of vvood and to which Germany does not belong. In these countries a 
tendency will develop to export their wood pulp, cellulose and paper 
goods rather than to supply their competitors with raw wood. It is 
therefore to be expected that tho increase in world consumption of paper 
will be accompanied by a shortage of paper raw materials. This is therefore 
an additional reason for securing an adequate supply qi home produced 
paper raw materials. 


The, basis of raw materials. 

Once before, tho raw material problem of the paper industry was a 
serious one, namely at tho time when textile waste and rags only were 
used as raw materials. The supply did not keep pace with tho increasing 
demand for paper. Resort waa taken to wood, which was ground by a' 
mechanical process and was used in this form for tho production of paper. 
It was, however, soon learned how to prepare this wood chemically, and 
•to produce cellulose, thereby finding a raw material, tho qualities of 
which equalled those of raw materials made from rags. An acetoso and 
alkalino process was developed of which the latter is not so extensively 
used as the former, which howe.ver has been applied with great success 
to the production of cellulose from straw. Another process for the produc¬ 
tion of paper raw materials from straw had as a basis not sodium, but 
a cheap caustic lime. By meanB of this process, a high quality paper and 
cardboard cannot bo produced, but a very serviceable so-called yellow straw 
material. The exploitation which is achieved by means of this process, is 
considerably higher than in tho production of cellulose and is equal to 
the exploitation by means of grinding wood. Up to the present, tho 
consumption of straw has been equally divided between the manufacture 
of yellow straw material and straw cellulose. The paper factories have 
always used again as a raw material, the so-called waste resulting from 
their manufacturing process. After a market had been gradually created 
for paper waste of buyers and users, the waste of the factories was not 
only used again, but also additional quantities of waste which were brought 
into the market. 

As tho industry was being devoloped, rags, tho “ finest ” raw material, 
lost more and siore ground and of the three other raw materials, wood * 
took the first place. ■ 

Wood was, in the first place, a German raw material, but a few years 
before the War, the German cellulose and paper industry was compelled 
to recourse to foreign wood, particularly Russian, Austrian and Hungarian, 
because it relied exclusively on wood as a basic raw material, viz., practi¬ 
cally entirely on pine wood. After the War, imports increased and since 
1924 the average imports of paper wood amounts to 2 million tons. 

In 1936, Germany produced 1,010,000 tons of ground wood, 1,350,000 
tons of cellulose, 2,520,000 tons of paper, 630,000 tons of cardboard. As 
there is no export of any importance, wood pulp is used exclusively as 
a raw material for the production of paper and cardboard; this also 
applies to cellulose in as far as it is not exported or is not used in 



the artificial silk and cellulose wool or chemical industry. In regard to 
cellulose* imports must be taken into consideration. Xtie tour well-known 
kinds of paper raw materials—after excluding repetition in counting and 
taking into consideration imports and exports—were used os follows; — 

About 2,520,000 tons paper. 

About 630,000 tons cardboard. 

About 75,000 tons (export surplus of cellulose). 

About 160,000 tons of cellulose used in other than the paper and 
cardboard industry. 

About 3,375,000 tons in all. 

The following raw materials were used in the total consumption of 
raw materials: —• 

Wood, about 4,350,000 to ns = 60 per cent. 

Waste paper 750,000 tons=13 per cent. 

Straw 250,000 tons = 5 per cent. 

llags 125,000 tons=2 per cent. 

The total of raw materials used therefore amounts to 5,475,000 tons. 

When comparing raw materials used with tihe result, it is found that the 

exploitation is a good average of about 60 per cent. 

As regards the production from cellulose, the exploitation is below this 
percentage, and as regards wood pulp and yellow straw material, as well 
as waste paper and rags, the percentage of exploitation is higher. Taking 
into consideration the present ratio of the production of wood cellulose 
and wood pulp, the exploitation of the chief raw material, namely wood, 
is 54 per cent. According to quantities, the production of cellulose from 
wood is 30 per cent, higher than the production from wood pulp, but 
owing to the great difference in the exploitation, the consumption of 
wood for the production of cellulose is about 100 per cent, higher. Only 

about one-third of the consumption of wood is used by the wood pulp 

concerns (Schleiferei) and about two-thirds by the cellulose factories. From 
tho above it will be gathered how important it is to increase the exploita¬ 
tion, for instance, in the manufacture of so-called semi-cellulose which 
may bo used to advantage in the manufacture of certain kinds of paper. 

In 1037, production and consumption displayed an increasing tendency. 
The consumption of straw and waste paper showed a proportionately higher 
increase than that of wood. Wood pulp as well as wood cellulose, are chiefly 
made from fir wood. Previously it was only possible to use tfor the manu¬ 
facture of special kinds of packing paper and cardboard, a proportion 
of pino wood, but recently certain processes have been applied by means 
of which it is possible to use pine wood which is rich in resin, without 
it having been previously steamed in the manufacture of other kinds of 
paper, in particular of printing paper. There is therefore a technical 
possibility of using more pine wood. In regard to the production of cellulose, 
the use of fir by means of the sulphate process has been known for some 
decades. In foreign countries, especially in the northern countries, large 
quantities of sulphate cellulose is produced on this basis, whereas in 
Germany it has been quite unimportant ujr to the present. During the 
last few years, the share of the production of sulphate cellulose of tho 
total production of cellulose, was not even 4 per cent. Tho sulphate 
cellulose factories in foreign countries, are chiefly combined with large 
sawing works which supply the wood waste to such factories and aro 
therefore in a superior position as regards the calculation of manufacturing 
costs, a fact which has had a strong effect in this age of world economic 
competition. The share of the production' of straw cellulose compared with 
the total production of cellulose is unimportant. It was only a little 
over 4 per cent, during the last few years. 
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German Sylviculture in relation to the production of paper wood. 

The German surface covered by forests is about 12J million hectares, 
about 30 per cent, of which consists of leafwood and about 70 per cent, 
of coniferous trees. About half of the leafwood consists of beech trees 
and of the coniferous trees, CO per cent, are pine trees and 40 per cent, 
fir' trees. Compared with the total area, the percentage of fir trees is 
about 28, of pine about 44, and of beech about 13. During the economic 
year 1934-35, about 29 million Festmeter (one F.M. = 1 cubic metre of wood) 
of .coniferous wood was cut. Of this amount about 11 million F. M. or 
about 5J million metric tons consisted of pine wood. If the amount brought 
about by increased cutting is deducted, the balance is lower than the consump¬ 
tion of wood in the cellulose and paper industry, which was calculated at 
4-35 million metric tons for the year 1936. If this figure of pine wood 
is included as representing 10 per cent. ,It is therefore evident that it is 
urgently necessary to use more pine wood. The use of this wood has been 
previously mentioned. For the purpose of increasing the production of 
pine cellulose, two largo works are at present under construction in Austria 
and Johanfsmuhle. In the meantime, the use of beech wood with which 
tests have been carried out in the laboratories many years ago and havo 
since been developed, has been introduced in a largo factory at Wolfen. 
At present, additional works are under construction in Wildkausen and 
Elingen in which beech as a raw material basis will be used. 

In addition, wood which appears in the statistics as fuel, will receive 
greater attention. In the statistics for the economic year 1934-35, 
33,800,000 F.M. of wood ivas shown as being used for industrial, and 
20,200,000 for fuel purposes. Thirty-five to forty per cent, of the total 
output of wood was used a firewood, which gives the least value. Un¬ 
doubtedly the previous production of firewood contained considerable 
reserves of industrial wood, which is estimated at about one-tliird of the 
present production. In order to use this wood for industrial purposes, 
steps will havo to be taken to sell coal and lignite at prices which do 
not render the consumption of fuel material more expensive in those ports 
of Germany where large quantities of wood arc being used for fuel 
purposes. 

The price calculation in the use of the various kinds of wood as paper 
wood, plays an important part. One of the first conditions for the profitable 
application of the sulphate process is that the salts can be recovered after 
use. Their regeneration is possible to an astonishingly high degreo, but 
necessitates a very costly plant and processes which, in conjunction with a 
national fuel system, have reached a very high stage of development. The 
costs are, however, high, particularly in view of the low degree of exploita- 
ti®n. The question of solving this problem is a matter of price policy 
of the forest economy. With regard to beech wood, the question of costs 
is similar, but in regard to this wood, the specific weight allows for a 
higher degree of exploitation as compared with the volume of this kind 
of wood. 


The total requirement of wood for industrial purposes. 

When considering the question of making the paper wood industry 
independent from imports, it must be taken into account that this is not 
the only industry using wood. The economic year 1934-35 showed a 
production of nearly 34 million F.M.’s of wood for industrial purposes. 
Part of this amount has been brought about by increased cutting, and it is 
therefore not possible to maintain this figure in the future. Apart from 
this quantity, about II million F.M. of wood was imported. Since 1924 
a yearly average of 2'8 million tons of wood for building and industrial 
purposes were imported, apart from the above-mentioned quantities of 
paper wood. The German forests are therefore in a position to supply 
oufy f to | of Germany’s requirements of wood. Great efforts will therefore 
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bavo to be made to increase the production of the German forests, which 
have already reached a high degree of perfection, and to use wood for 
industrial purposes which has previously been used as fuel. It will also 
bo necessary to economise in wood as far as possible, and to make suitable 
distribution among the various industries. Finally the new and additional 
consumers of wood—the manufactures of alcohol and feeding stulfs from 
■wood, the producers of gas, coal and building material from wood—will 
have to resort for their requirements to wood previously used as fuel. 

For the purpose of forming an idea of the possibilities of economising 
in the use of wood, it will be necessary to enumerate the consumers'of 
wood in accordance with their importance. Tile share of the building trade 
is about 50 per cent, of the total wood consumption, of the cellulose 
and paper industry about 20 per cent, and of the joiners’ trade, furniture 
and house utensils and other industries, about 15 per cent. The remaining 
15 per cent, is used for the production of mine timber, sleepers and marts. 
Economy in the use of wood for building purposes w'ould form an important 
factor because the building trade is the largest consumer. The possibilities 
which are offered in this connection in this trade, deserves to bo realised 
even if there is a danger of a cortain increase in the building costs. 
Concrete pillars or concrete beams form a substitute for wood beams. 
The uso of timber framing, the gabling of houses with wood, the building 
of houses entirely from wood and the erection of very stoop roofs must 
undergo control in the interest of national economy. 

Possibilties of using substitutes for wood in the cellulose and paper industry. 

When comparing the weight of the raw materials used in the paper 
industry, it is found that wasto paper represents 13 per cent, of the 
weight of tho total raw materials used. When comparing the consumption 
of waste paper in the paper and cardboard industry, and when taking 
into consideration that tho use of this raw material produces a yield of 
about 100 per cent., wo arrive at a quota of about 24 per cent. It is 
proposed to increase the use of waste paper for the manufacture of paper 
and cardboard by one-third. This objective, which is embodied in the 
“ Four Year Plan ”, cannot only be attained but even exceeded. It must 
be pointed out that an increase in tho consumption of wasto paper does 
not present any technical difficulties as also printed waste paper can bo 
used again without any technical difficulties or high costs. The only difficulty 
is the collection of waste paper. A very large proportion of households 
do not form part of tho collecting system, not oven in larger towns, not 
to speak of small towns or villages. The institution of compulsory collective 
districts will ensure that in future all households come within this system. 
If 300,000 tons of additional waste paper is used, a saving of 400,000 tons 
of wood will be effected if one takes as a basis a yield of 54 per cent. 
This quantity may however be less, because a large proportion of waste 
paper will only bo used as a substitute for wood pulp. 

The structure and chemical composition of straw is very closely related 
to wood. It has, up to tho present, been used for the production of 
straw cardboards, straw packing paper, and in particular for corrugated 
paper for tho manufacture of straw cellulose and the working up of fine 
paper. The production of straw cardboard represents about 10 per cent, 
of tho total production of cardboard, whereas the production of straw 
paper is only 11J per cent, of the total production of paper. Straw can 
be used on a large scale for the manufacture of so-called wood-free paper, 
so callod because it contains no wood pulp but only chemically prepared 
cellulose. The wood-free papers represent about 11 per cent, of the total 
paper production. By using mixtures of straw, which have been put to 
proof by means of technical tests, it is possible to effect a saving and to 
allow for a doubling of the consumption. Various experiments carried out 
on a large scale during many years past, have shown that straw cellulose 
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prepared in a certain way may also be used as a mixture for the manu¬ 
facture of packing paper as well as for the so-called wood containing paper. 
.It has also been made possible to manufacture cellulose from straw for 
the purpose of the cellulose wool and artificial silk industry, as well as for 
the chemical factories. Without being too optimistic it may be said that 
it will be possible to use straw as a raw material to the extent of 1 million 
tons. In this way it will be possible to save about 700,000 tons of wood. 

A reply will now be given to the question as to whether straw is 
available in such a quantity. We start by presuming that no query will 
be raised from the point of view of costs, as in this connection straw can 
compete with wood and the process of preparation is not more expensive 
and the yield is highor. The German Statistical Office has ascertained tho 
following figures in respect of straw crops: 


Million tons. 


Rye straw.17-79 

Wheat straw.8'18 

Oats straw ......... 813 

Barley straw . . ..4-C9 

Total . 3879 


The total straw harvest—without fibre from flax, homp and leguminous 
fruit plants—amounts to about three times as much as the ordinary produc¬ 
tion of wood. Not even 0-7 per cent, of the crop has been used up to 
the present for the production of cellulose and paper, and its consumption 
as packing material, bottle covers, straw roofs, etc., is quite unimportant. 
The transport statistics show that the transport of straw is only 2 per cent, 
to 3 per cent, of the harvest. It must therefore be deduced that hardly 
any exchange takes place between the chief cereal producing and the stock 
farming districts. The use of straw in agriculture is not determined by 
the actual requirements, but by the quantities available. One neighbouring 
country, Holland, is an interesting illustration as to how agriculture can 
supply straw. Her surface used for growing cereals is only about l/20th 
of the German, her live stock is proportionately larger than that of 
Germany and nevertheless Holland supplies every year 30 per cent, of 
her straw harvest for industrial purposes or for export The absolute 
quantities which are placed at the disposal of industry, arc even larger 
than those supplied by the German agriculture for such purposes, although 
the German surface for growing cereals is 20 times larger than that of 
Holland. Holland has built up on a straw basis, the most high developed 
cardboard export industry of the world. Italy, too, lias extended the use 
of straw as a paper raw material in an exemplary manner. 

It is a matter of course that the present straw distributing organisations 
will have to be further developed for the purpose of coping with larger 
demand and for achieving perfection. In view of the continuously 
intereasing world consumption of cellulose and paper, and the reserves 
in demand latent in countries with a low consumption of paper, there is 
a strong desire to use wood which grows quicker. In that respect straw 
is unequalled by any kind of wood as its growth requires the same amount 
of time in months, as is required in years in respect of German sorts of 
wood. 

In conclusion it may be said that tho raw material problem of the 
cellulose and paper industry can he solved. Combined measures are 
necessary to spare firewood as far as possible and to resort to the use 
of pine and beech wood, and in taking due account of the limits of the 
wood production of the German forests to increase the collection and use 
of waste paper and straw. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

I. 

Ill the Slovak forests Czechoslovakia has abundant supplies of pulping 
timber and there is not likely to be a shortage of this raw material for 
domestic industry. Hut although most of tho Czechoslovak pulp mills uro 
situated in tho Slovak timber regions tho local railways arc so incon¬ 
veniently arranged that transport of timber to the Slovak mills is difficult 
and relatively expensive. Private Czechoslovak owners of timber in tho 
frontier districts therefore often find it easier to cater for tho demand 
from beyond the frontier. This is especially so as regards Germany, whose 
present great demand for timber has tended to raise the price above the 
level at which the Czechoslovak pulp mills themselves can profitably compete 
for supplies. The. samo applies in some measure to Hungarian purchases 
of timber, 

Czechoslovakia chiefly requires and produces chemical sulphate pulp, 
but a few millboard factories produce mechanical pulp for their own uso. 
Chemical pulp is produced partly by the local paper factories for their 
own consumption, but principally by a group of important pulp mills. Tho 
latter are organised in a cartel which comprises the greater part of local 
production, and independent manufacturers are few and unimportant. 

No statistics of consumption or stocks are published, but tho position 
with regard to chemical pulp may be gathered from the following figures : — 



i 

In metric 

tons. 




mo. 

mi. 

1935. 

1036. 

1937. 

Import 

4,186 

4 412 

4,672 

6,278 

7,297 

Production 

248,000 

180,000 

202,000 

247,000 

... 

Export 

97,372 

100,067 

01,434 

109,603 

135,000 

Apparent con¬ 






sumption . 

154,814 

93,745 

116,238 

143,615 


Factories were 






working at 
about 


55% 

60% 

75% 

100% 

capacity 


Czechoslovak exports of pulping timber during the folowing years; — 


In metric tons. 

1935. 1935. 1937. 

437,800 498,600 203,000 

Export of pulp to the United Kingdom by the Czechoslovak cartel 
manufacturers is increasing: it amounted to 60 metric tons in 1932, 77 
metric tons in 1935, and 3,483 metric tons in 1936. 

The Czechoslovak cellulose manufacturers are now (August, 1937) said 
to he working at full capacity. The exportable surplus of pulping timber 
has therefore diminished during the past 6-8 months, and where clearing 
quota and compensation agreements permit (as in the case of trade with 
Germany and Hungary), Czechoslovak interests have endeavoured to slow 
down the rate of export of raw timber. This action appears to have 
been taken less with the object of protecting stocks of pulp than for 
preventing the demand of neighbouring countries from further inflating 
internal prices. The Czechoslovak cellulose producers and other users of 
timber recently protested against the uncontrolled supply of pulp and 
unworked timber to subsidized German industries which, they allege, 
compete with them in third markets. The local cartel also recently restricted 
the export of pulping timber to Poland. 
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No expansion in productive capacity is taking place, A plan was 
discussed early in 1937 tor the erection of a chemical pulp and paper mill 
in conjunction with the State-owned forests in Slovakia, but the promoters 
have not so far proceeded to realise this plan. The firm of Bata commenced 
the erection of a cellulose mill in Slovakia during 1930. This mill, however, 
will not add to the country’s total capacity for export, since it is intended 
solely to contribute towards Bata’s own requirements of cellulose in view 
of the firm’s expanding output of textiles. 


1 . 1 . 

Summary of Report for 1936 of the Association of Paper Manufacturers. 

During 1930 the conditions of Czechoslovak paper manufacturers were 
affected by the production of artificial fibres. Not only is the world output 
of rayon continuously expanding to meet normal needs, hut a now factor 
is the movement of certain countries towards a still greater production of 
staple fibre for their “ industrial mobilisation ” plans. To this must be 
added the increased demand for cellulose directly for defence purposes. 
These circumstances, in conjunction with the increased consumption of 
paper due to rising purchasing power, are naturally affecting the situation 
of Czechoslovak manufacturers. 



Production of Paper, Pulp and Millboard. 



In metric 

tons. 



Paper. 

Millboard. 

Pulp. 

1928 

. . . 241,000 

35,000 

340,000 

1929 

226,000 

33,100 

209,000 

1930 

210,000 

24,000 

204,000 

1931 

180,000 

28,000 

268,000 

1932 

192.000 

18,500 

211,000 

1933 

175,000 

15,700 

211,000 

1934 

188,000 

20,400 

233,000 

1935 

205,000 

23, (XX) 

217,000 

1936 

240,000 

22,820 

246,000 


The above figures regarding pulp are based on Czechoslovak statistics 
and cover the production of chemical pulp only. 

Since the last devaluation of the Czechoslovak crown the domestic 
price of pulping timber has risen to an unprecedented level. Although this 
internal price movement lias been accentuated by circumstances in world 
markets, it is partly also due to the special structure of the Czechoslovak 
timber market itself. For prices in the Czechoslovak market for pulping 
timber are first and foremost determined by circumstances in the German 
market, and the rise in the exchange value of Reichsmarks after devaluation 
of the crown enabled the German importer to pay more in crown than 
was possible before devaluation. 

Thus arose the remarkable development that the increase in the price 
of an essentially domestic raw material like timber, in consequence of 
currency devaluation, was proportionately far greater than the rise in 
prices of other, imported raw materials. The result is that the Czechoslovak 
paper making industry, notwithstanding that it utilises domestic raw 
materials, is noticing a greater adverse difference between costs and prices 
than many other industries who must rely on imported raw materials. 
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Index of Timber, Cellulose and Newsprint prices: 
Base of Index: 100=z(iverage of 1022-20. 







Soft round- 
wood; 

Cellulose i 

Newsprint 

1922 





93-7 

131-4 

138-0 

1923 





62-2 

97-5 

102-2 

1924 





56-8 

87-0 

95-2 

1926 





93-1 

94-8 

93-2 

1926 





. 1120 

102-0 

93-5 

1927 





111-1 

98-8 

920 

1928 





. 1333 

94-4 

92-3 

1929 





. 137-4 

94-2 

91-9 

1930 





97-4 

03-9 

01-5 

1931 





65-5 

77-6 

88-5 

1932 





48-8 

680 

86-8 

1933 





. 48-7 

68-9 

81-8 

1934 





J5l£C3-3 

58-0 

79-5 

1935 





66-0 

60-7 

76-5 

1936 





72-8 

67-1 

74-8 


Although Czechoslovakia is, comparatively, one of the countrios that aro 
richest in timber resources, as a producer of cellulose she is ono of the 
least important: 

Comparison of production of unworked timber in various countries. 

Production in 

Country. 1,000 oubio 

metres. 


Canada *. 86,563 

Germany . . . J . i . . 49,000 

Sweden 47,700 

Finland . 45,600 

Ronmania o. 20,848 

Poland ........ 17,000 

Czechoslovakia . 14,600 

Austria 9,523 

Norway 9,000 


Comparison of the cellulose production of different countries. 

Production of 

Country. cellulose ia 1,000 

metric tons. 


Canada 

Sweden 

Germany 

Finland 

Norway 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Roumania^ . 


3,298 

2,943 

1,934 

1,568 

982 

335 

325 

122 

50 
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(The above figures regarding Cellulose are bused on international statistics 
and cover production of both chemical and mechanical pulp.) 

Czechoslovakia's backwardness as a producer of cellulose is well illustrated 
by the following index, which compares the extent to which timber is 
utilised in different countries, i.e., an index of the relationship between tho 
quantity of timber actually felled and the output of cellulose: — 


Country. 




Index of intensity 
of utilisation of 
timber. 

The same index 
reduced to the 
base of Czecho¬ 
slovakia : 

Norway 




. 1,090 

49-6 

Sweden 




617 

280 

Germany 




395 

180 

Canada 




381 

17-3 

Austria 




352 

100 

Finland 




344 

15-0 

Czechoslovakia 




. 22 

1 

Poland 




7 

0-3 

Roumania . 




2 

01 


On this basis of comparison Czechoslovakia a poorer showing than any 
country, except Poland and Roumania. Hence, in tho exploitation of this 
raw material, which is one of thoso with which Czechoslovakia is most 
richly endowed, she is practically no further advanced than certain other 
countries whose economic structure is fundamentally different from her own 
and much less developed. 

A comparison of the foreign trade of the principal cellulose and papor 
producing countries shows how Czechoslovakia fails to utilise her timber 
resources. Of Czechoslovakia’s total export of timber no less than 83 5 
por cent, is exported in the form of unworked material. This proportion 
greatly exceeds the corresponding figure of uny other country. 


Country. 

Total export In 

Export of un¬ 
worked timber 

Proportion of 
unworked timber 

cubic metres. 

in cubic 
metres. 

export of total 
export. 

Per oent. 

Sweden 

. 4,434.276 

275,680 

6-5 

Yugoslavia 

864,470 

110,846 

13-0 

Roumania 

. 1,893.625 

336,507 

18-0 

Norway 

267,917 

68,283 

200 

Poland 

. 2,911,584 

849,878 

29-0 

Lithuania 

347,628 

136,141 

39-0 

Finland 

. 267,917 

68,283 

20-0 

Estonia 

. 2,911,584 

849,878 

29-0 

Latvia . 

. 1,224,417 

568,483 

46-0 

Austria 

Soviet 

. 2,200,014 

1,088,076 

48-0 

Russia 

Czechoslo¬ 

. 10,672,364 

5,422,132 

51-5 

vakia 

. 2,322,562 

1,939,386 

83-5 

Czechoslovak 

paper-making 

industry has not 

been able to bbtnin 


duo recognition in proper quarters of the sound principle that raw materials 
which are so abundantly available should he processed at home and exported 
as finished goods in the greatest possiblo decree, In order to curtail the 
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export of pulping timber tlie Association of this branch of industry 
opposed the uncontrolled export of that material and successfully worked 
for an increase in the felling quota in order to make larger supplies available 
for home consumption. Owing to this action negotiations with Germany 
respecting Czechoslovakia’s export of timber were suspended before 
Czechoslovakia had given undertakings which would have led to a serious 
depiction of the supplies of timber available for the Czechoslovak industry, 
and an appreciable reduction was subsequently made in tho quota for 
the export of pulping timber to Germany. The following table shows 
Czechoslovakia’s exports of paper, millboard, and cellulose in 1935-36: 



Export in 

Percentage 


metric tons. 

change in 


1835. 

1930. 

1935-1930. 

Newsprint ...... 

3,405 

7,861 

+ 130-9 

Graphic paper and blotting paper 
Packing including real greaseproof 

7,874 

9,889 

+ 27-2 

papers. 

18,570 

18,379 

-1-0 

Tissue paper and cigarette paper 

1,682 

1,628 

+ 3-3 


31,431 

37,757 

+ 20-1 

Cellulose . . 

91,434 

109,663 

+ 19-9 

Millboard. . 

1,104 

958 

-13-3 


There was no material change in Czechoslovakia’s import of paper from 
1935 to 1936, hut a considerable increase occurred in imports of cellulose. 
Even so, the import of cellulose in 1936 did not represent much more than 
2-5 per cent, of Czechoslovakia’s total production of cellulose, 

Czechoslovakia’s Import of Paper, Millboard and Cellulose. 

In metric tons. In 1,000 Kc. 



1935. 

1936, 

1935. 

1936. 

Paper 

3,931 

3,919 

13,109 

13,196 

Cellulose 

4,672 

6,279 

7,377 

10,702 

Millboard 

579 

667 

2,190 

2,823 



III. 




The expansion in tho internal and export demand for pulping timber led 
the Czechoslovak authorities last year to raise the felling quota to 100 per 
cent.; but there is no danger in this country that supplies of pulp will 
be exhausted by ovorcutting of coniferous wood. 

ESTONIA. 

The Pulp Industry. 

The Estonian State owns about 80 per cent, of the forests in Estonia 
which consist largely of coniferous wood. Tho area in hectares owned by 
tho State is equal to about 73,000 hectares; by farmers—128,000 hectares; 
settlers—32,000 hectares; municipal authorities—13,000 hectares and indus¬ 
trialists—13,000 hectares, making a total of about 930,000 hectares. 

,Tn 1920 the Government registered 85 administrative forest districts, 
In 1928—107; and in 1925—110. On April 1st, 1931, the number declined 
to 102 districts. Of the State forests area in 1935 pine forests covered 
42 per cent., spruce forests, 29'2 per cent., and various deciduous leaved 
forest*—29 per cent, in which birch predominates. 
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The average yield capacity of the timber is estimated at about 25 per 
cent, above the present gross increment. Pine forests account for 37 3 per 
cent., spruce—34'2 per cent.., birch—23 per cent. The yield capacity of 
the entire forest area of 930,000 hectares would thus yield about 4,000,000 
cubic metres. In 1935 the total annual felling area was 6,274 hectares 
or 0-9 per cent, of the area under State forests. 

The area newly cultivated in recent years represents about 40 per cent, 
of the cutting quota. 


Table showing area under administration of the Department of State 
Forests, in hectares. 


— 

1935. 

1933. 

1929. 

1926. 

1924. 

1921. 

Forests . 

648,584 

668,469 

676,049 

678,252 

674,440 

702,343 

Clearings 

42,982 

41,313 

44,371 

53,223 

49,680 

20,776 

Openings . 

9,526 

10,982 

17,045 

16,994 

19,280 

34,916 

Total forest 
area. 

701,092 

720,764 

736,466 

i 748,469 

743,400 

768,034 

Fields 

10,246 

11,757 

12,304 

12,737 

13,170 

• • 

Meadows . 

30,453 

29,640 

32,133 

32,381 

32,890 

• • 

Pastures . 

5,132 

4,734 

4,976 

5,490 

6,720 

•• 

Total 

45,831 

46,031 

49,413 

50,608 

61,780 

45,698 

Marshes and 
swamps. 

319,073 

317,144 

319,774 

319,246 

322,700 

• • 

Other waste 

38,271 

32,659 

21,576 

19,915 

9,300 

. . 

lands. 







Total waste 

lands. 

367,344 

349,803 

341,350 

339,161 

332,000 

268,839 

Classification un¬ 
known. 

1,772 


•• 


•• 

•• 

Grand total 

1 

1,106,039 

1,112,828 

1,127,228 

1,138,238 

1,127,180 

1,072,571 


In the course of the last 15 yoars, tho forest area has decreased by 
about 57,000 hectares or 8 per cent, of the total present area cultivated 
under forests. 






























RelaticmsKip' between foreet increment and felling average for 1921-1981. 
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A table ihowirig the average yearly timber balance gives an idea of the 
felliftg and consutnption of timber. 



Saw-Timber 
in 3 solid 

Firewood 
(Billot-wood, 
faggot and 
stumps) m 3 
solid. 

Total 
m 3 
solid-. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Felling it ftreats within 
net increment 

1,150,000 

1,650,000 

2,800,000 

63-6 

Excess fbflirfg in forests . 

400,000 

500,000 

900,000 

20-6 

Total cut 

1,558,000 

2,150,000 

3,700,000 

841 

Average peT ha of forest 
land . «• . 

1-67 

2-31 

3-m 


,Within net increment 

50,000 

500,000 

660,000 

12-5 

Excess felling 

50,000 

... 

60,000 

11 

Total 

100,000 

500,000' 

600,000 

13-6 

Total felling 

1,050,000 

2,650,000 

4,300,000 

87-7 

Per 1 inhabitant 

1-47 

2'35 

3-82 


Volume corresponding to 
quantity imported 

100,000 

... 

100,000 

2 0 

Total turnover 

1,750,000 

2,650,000 

4,400,000 

100-0 

Consumption; 





Buildings .... 

650,000 

... 

650,000 

125 

Furniture and wood for 
household uses 

90,000 


90,000 

21 

Bleepers, telephone poles, 
and construction of 
bridges .... 

80,000 


60,000 

14 

Manufactured articles and 
paper .... 

50,000 

ftw 

60,000 

11 

Fuel for industry and 
railways 


400,000 

400,000 

9-1 

Firewood .... 

... 

2,250,000 

8,250,000 

61*1 

Total domestic . 

750,OCX) 

2,650,000 

3,400,000 

77-3 

onsumption pdr 1 inhabi¬ 
tant .... 

0-07 

2-35 

8-02 


Cor manufactiirihg of ex¬ 
port articles 

100,000 


100,000 

22-7 

Total turnovor ... 

1,750,00(5' 

2,650,000 

4,400,000 

100-0 
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With regard to pulp production in Estonia the following table recently 
published in the Monthly Review of the Estonian Institute of Economic 
Research may be of interest: 

Celluloso produced (in tons). 



Chemical 

Mechanical 

Quantity of 
timber ntjod 

19.36 

69,806 

15,000 

in oubic metrcB. 

1935 

71,499 

15,329 

493,241 

1934 

70,551 

15,412 

490,446 

1933 

65,428 

12,502 

433,382 

1932 

60,914 

15,110 

448,115 

1931 

67,660 

15,264 

507,836 

1930 

56,253 

17,682 

436,109 

1929 

50,205 

17,626 

410,729 

1928 

40,310 

21,570 

363,611 

1927 

25,832 

19,553 

221,293 

1926 

14,100 

18,322 

173,469 

1925 

16,268 

18,920 

204,267 

1924 

. >TJ3,339 

15,865 

168,165 

1923 

9.625 

9,362 

121,728 

1922 


11,097 

97,500 

1921 

. 5,274 

5,355 

63,200 

1920 

3,215 

5,183 

46,300 


The Government Sulphate Celluloso Mill at Kehra at present in course 
of construction, should be completed in 1938, and is calculated to maintain 
an annual output of 20 to 30,000 tons of easy bleaching sulphate. 

About 86 per cent, of the total production amounting to about 70,000 
tons is exported annually from Estonia. In 1934 the value of timber 
exports amounted to 35 - 8 per cent, of tbo total export value, the mean 
figure for the last ten years being 301 por cent. Boards, battens and 
deals account for 10 per cent. Cellulose and pulp 6-8 per cent.; paper 
6 per cent.; plywood 45 per cent.; pit-props 1*6 per cent.; matches 0-7 per 
cent.; logs and sleepers 0-5 per cent. The averago value of exports of 
celluloso within tho half year of 1936 was 109 Estonian kroncs per ton, 
and in 1937, 126 kroncs per ton, an increase of more than 15 per cent. 

The value of February, 1937, exports of cellulose amounted to 627,000 
krones. In February, 1938, the value increased to 83,3,000 krones, an 
increase of 33 per cent. The quantity remained almost the same for tho 
two years, viz., about 5,000 tons. 

Information received from trade circles indicates that although timber 
prices are about 100 per cent, higher than last year, there is now a rapid 
decline in pulp prices of about £15 per ton in December, 1937, to below 
£9 to £11 per ton at the present time, with few buyers. 

FRANCE. 

Wood Pvlp. 

Wood pulp is the essential raw material of three-fourths of French 
factories and is used, either directly or indirectly, in the manufacture 
of 82 per cent, of French paper. Wood pulp represents 47 per cent, o 
total consumption and to this must be added tho pulp which is obt,aine( 
hv the re-treating of old paper composed principally of wood pulp, ti 
the extent of say 37 per cent. There are two methods of converting woo< 
into pulp; the first is the mechanical process, which requires abundan 
and cheap motor-power, the other is by chemical means, involving th 
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extensive use ot' fuel, soda bisulphate and chlorine. Actually there are 
three kinds of pulp—mechanical, chemical and partly chemical. 

Mills using wood pulp which arc widely spread over file whole territory, 
may again be divided into those which make their own pulp and those 
(the greatest number) which simply transform imported pulp. It should be 
remarked that serious efforts are being made to develop the home production 
of puli), wood, rag, alfa and other fabrics (broom, reed and straw). 

Those mills using the pulp produced by ccllulose-piakers are set up in 
the Nord, on the banks of the Seine and of the water-courses coverging 
upon Paris, and in the neighbourhood of sea-ports. 

Paper production. 

The dependency of tho paper industry towards foreign countries has 
been the cause of an acute crisis during a few years. Imports of raw 
materials other than wood, and means for the manufactlre of paper are 


shown by the following figures (in tons). 

.Wood pulp- 

1935. 1936. 

Dry mechanical pulp . 14,561 15,146 

Wet mechanical pulp (dry weight) . 80,225 116,891 

Dry chemical pulp .... 346,527 362,583 

Wet chemical pulp (dry weight) . 38,885 59,072 


Total . 486,198 554,292 

Sundry materials— -——- 

Rags and snippers .... 84,621 111,785 

Sundry rags (other than wool) . 19,820 20,517 


The principal sources of supply are Sweden, Norway, Finland and 
Germany. 

Appropriated legal measures, chiefly the law of the 22nd of April, 1931, 
have partly removed the existing difficulties. It will be seen that tho 
production of paper for newspapers has increased, from 338,000 tons in 
1935, to 382,000 tons in 1930, prices having reached a stable level of 
116 francs per quintal. 

In consequence, import quotas, which were 47,000 tons for 1936, were 
reduced to 25,000 tons per annum for a period of 5 years, only exceptional 
circumstances having led to these quotas being maintained at 47,000 tons 
for the year 1937. 

LATVIA, 

According to official statistics regarding Latvian paper industries, the 
production of paper pulp is developing, as will be seen from tho following 


figures relating to local output: — 

1936. 1937. 

Tons. Tons. 

Chemical wood pulp (sulphite cellulose) 20,000 26,681 

Mechanical wood pulp . 12,724 9,838 


The prices obtained by local manufacturers for chemical pulp, however, 
are showing a decline. This is said to be due to overproduction by other 
countries, such as Canada, United States of America and tho Scandinavian 
countries, and accordingly Latvian exporters are said to be experiencing 
difficulties in keeping up their prices. 

It is understood from Messrs. Baltijas Celluloses Fabrika A/S of Riga, 
who are the only exporters of chemical pulp, that, whereas some six 
months ago they sold dry, unbleached pulp at the cost of £H-€lf> per 
ton f.o.b. Riga, now they are unable to obtain offers for £6 per ton. 

The Latvian authorities maintain that tho supplies of coniferous wood 
suitable for pulp manufacture are sufficiently large to satisfy local 
requirements and export demand, and that there can be no question of 
exhaustion of such supplies by over-cutting. 
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<4) Letter Ho. T. 18-31-1, fated the 28th April, 1938, from the Bigi 
Commissioner tor Indus, Trade Department. Lanfan. 

Subject Paper and Paper Pule jnpcbteibs. 

In continuation of this Office letter, dated the 19th Apjij on the above 
subject,' I am now directed to forward, for the information of the 'Tariff 
Board, further information on this subject relating to Lithuania which 
lias been obtained through the Indian Government Trade Commissioner 
Hamburg, 

LITHUANIA. 

Supply of Wood Pulp. 

There is ono Lithuanian factory producing wood pulp (ahemical) situated 
at Meinel. Its present capacity ib about 60,000 tons per annum, but 
extensions now in progress are calculated to increase output, perhaps this 
year, by 10 per cent. The factory depends almost entirely pn loreigu 
markets, less than 1J per cent, of the Output being sold op th$ domestic 


market. Output in 

recent 

years has 

been: 


Tons. 

1931 



a • 


39.300 

1934 

, 

. ^ _ 

• ft 

. • 

66.093 

1936 


* i i M | 2k. 

j31 — 

• « 

53,967 

1936 

. 

-tirSkS 

- 

* 

60,800 

Exports in past 
Year. 

yeaiB 

havo been 

Tong. 

Million Lite. Lits per 

1023 • 


, , 

47,880 

270 

564 

1929 . 



00,781 

383 

631 

1930 . 


. . 

53,898 

32*6 

605 

1981 


. J . i 

36,173 

21-1 

583 

1933 . 


•/KrO? t 

39,384 

19-4 

492 

1933 . 


, , 

47,750 

15'8 

330 

1934 . 


. . 

57,334 

14-6 

264, 

1936 . 



52,190 

10-3 

197 

1936 . 



57,206 

10-6 

185 


No stocks of pulp are held, production being regulated to meet contracts 
made a year in advance. 

The export figures reflect: (1) the effect on output in L931-33. of. the 
world crisis; (2) the effect on the amount realised by the fall in prices 
abroad and by the devaluation of the pound and the dollar. The chief 
markets for Lithuanian pulp arc the United. Kingdom and the United 
States of America and since Lithuania has not depreciated her currency, 
the MemeJ factory has been at a disadvantage in recent years compared 
with its competitors in Scandinavia, where currencies have been inflated. 

Membership of the Sulphite Pulp Suppliers’' Convention does not at 
present affect the Memel Factory, output being unrestripted and, market 
prices above the fixed minimum. It is understood that the output for 
last yew. was sold, at about £7:10 per ton, but that contracts for 1968-30 
a to, tor about £14 per ton, 

Lithuania has an export surplus of timber for pulping. Exports in 
recent years have been: 


Year. 

Germany. 
Tens. 

Sweden. 

Tons. 

Holland. 

Tons, 

Total, 

Tons. 

1934 . 

134,464 



134,464 

1935 . 

120 



' 120' 

1936 . 

29,125 

19,095 

239 

48,459 

1937 (6 months) 

1,025 


8,645 

9,670. 


Germany was the only purchaser until 1934, hut since last- year- Sweden 
and Holland have made purchases, for the first time, ip Lithuania. 
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12. Collectors of Customs. 

A.—Wbittbn. 

<!) Circular letter No. 15, dated the 5th January, 1058, from, the Tariff Board 
to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Karachi. 

I am directed to refer you to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Resolution No. 202-T. (1)/3G, dated- the 11th December, 1937, 
and to ask that you will bo good enough to furnish the Board with a brief 
ste&VAnfc' of ttatf Which are applied to distinguish writing and printing 

papor and also to determine the quantity of mechanical wood pulp in printing 
paper'. 

2. I anr also to' ehqiHre':—■ 

(1) hOw has the new classification of paper worked? 

(2) are any new tests under consideration such, for example, as a 

“Siihttg” test? 

A statement of the number of disputed cases and eases which Wont up on* 
appeal may also be furnished. 

3. Reply (with 4 sparo copies) may kindly be sent not later than January 
IRet addressed to the Secretary, Tariff Board, No. 1, Council House Street, 
Calcntink 


\2) Let'ter It. O. It. No. 21/38-Co., dated the 18th January, 1938, from the 
Collector of Customs, Madras. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 15, dated the 5th January, 
11)38; 

2. The tests applied to distinguish writing from printing papor are of 
two kinds, viz .:— 

(b) The “ penetration^” test for determining the extent of sizing. This 
is carried out in the Laboratory as follows; — 

A piece (about 1" square) of the paper to be tested is evenly sprinkled 
with a small quantity of finely powdered potassium ferrocyaniile and floated 
on the surface of a 5 per cont. ferric chloride solution. Tho degree of 
Biiirig (whihh is indicative of the suitability of tho paper for writing 
purpbshs) is dfetcrihined tty the time taken for the solution' to penetrate the 
paper and, by ohertliCal action, to change perceptibly the colour of tho 
ferrocyaltidfe pok’det''. If the time' taken it 25 seconds 6f less the paper is 
takerf to'bfc soft sinod : and assessed u printing paper; where that limit of 
titao ia exceeded, the papet is considered hard-sized and assessed as writing 
paper. The “Writing” best (mentiouod below), is also used in the 
Laboratory for 1 corroborative purposes. 

Where Chore is a definite doubt, the present orders require that the ease 
should be referred to the Special Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of 
Revenue for test in the Control Laboratory. 

(2)- Bough tests based on the physical characteristics of the paper. These 
ire; 

(a)Die writing 1 test .—The paper is written upon, and if it is found that, 
the ink docs not soak into the paper or does not spread or blur at the edges 
if the ink lines, the paper is regarded as writing paper. Whenever this 
.eat is carried out-}fr the Laboratory an ordinary pen with a relief nib and/cr 
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a fountain pen with a medium nib is used in conjunction with ink made of 
the following ingredients : — 

Gms. 


Tannic acid (dry).23-4 

Gallic acid (xals) ....... 7‘7 

Ferrous sulphate.30-0 

Dilute hydrochloric acid (10 per cent.) . . . 25-0 c.c. 

Phenol 1 Gm. 

Blue dye (colour index No. 707) .... 3’5 


Water to make up to 1,000 c.c.; allowed to settle and decanted from 
any sediment. 

(b) Appearance, touch, etc .—While invoiced description, size of sheets, 
value, etc., are fairly indicative of the class of the paper, writing paper is 
distinguishable usually in that it is slightly stiff and rough to the touch. 
Printing paper on the other hand has a greater pliability and usually a 
smoothness of surface akin to calendering or glazing. 

These tests are necessary, and are applied, only in those cases where tho 
paper is described in the relative invoke and in tho bill of entry in a manner 
indicative of a lower rate of import duty. Tho rough tests alone aro 
resorted to where the paper imported is of a kind sufficiently well-known to 
render its classification for tariff purposes obvious and unquestionable. 

In regard to the determination of the mechanical wood pulp content, the 
test applied is that described in Appendix II at page 46 of the Report of 
the Indian Tariff Board—1036. The Tariff Board did not consider it 
necessary to suggest the adoption of any other method—page 30 ibid. 

2. In reply to question (1) in paragraph 2 of your letter I havo to state 
that the new classification of paper has worked quite satisfactorily; as 
regards question (2), no new tests are at present under consideration, so 
far as I am aware. 

There have been no disputed cases or appeals since the introduction in 
1936 of tho new classification of paper. 


(3) Letter No. 90S, dated the 27th January, 1938, from the. Collector of 

Customs, Calcutta. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 16, dated the 5th January, 
1938. 

2. The new’ classification of paper has worked reasonably satisfactorily. 
There were a few cases of dispute with the trade during the period of 
transition but importers have gradually adapted themselves to the new 
position with the result that no serious protests have since been received. 

3. Although no chemical tests aro carried out in this office laboratory to 
distinguish between writing and printing papers, samples aro tested to 
distinguish hard from tho soft-sized paper by rough and ready method of 
writing thereon (vide Board’s letter C. No. 522-Cus. 1/36, dated the 18th 
May, 1936). This test lias been found to be inoro practical than the more 
elaborate scientific processes and no now’ tests aro under investigation in 
this connection. 

4. Although no administrative difficulties have so far been actually 
experienced after the introduction of the specific rates of duty with regard 
to the assessment of “ glazed and unglazed ” newsprint in reels, the distin¬ 
guishing of the two varieties by more superficial examination may present 
some difficulty in border-line cases. 

5. Four copies of the note on the determination of mechanical wood pulp 
together with a statement of the disputed cases are enclosed for reference 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Taper Analysis. 

Determination of Mechanical Wood Pulp. 

The weight Factor Method for Fibre Analysis. 

(Spence and Krauss). 

Tear a few small pieces about the size of a circle 1" diameter from 
different parts of the paper or pulp sample (widoly separated if the sample 
is large). Suspend in a one por cent, solution of caustic soda and bring 
to the boil in a beaker. Drain off the solution; Wash in the beaker with 
distilled water twice, draining off the water each time. Wash in a one 
per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, then twice more with distilled water. 

Roll the scraps of paper into a ball and work the ball between tho 
fingers to loosen the fibres. Put the ball into a test tube (or glass stoppered 
cylinder or any other convenient vessel), place 10-20 glass beads or lead shot 
in the container and shake with distilled water until the fibres are well 
separated. Dilute the suspension to a consistence such that not more than 
four complete diameter lengths of fibres will appear on any one field. Denser 
fields are difficult to evalutate and tend to lessen tho accuracy of the results. 
Shake the tube, insert a glass tube (6 mm. internol diameter and about 20 
cm. long) to a depth of about 2 inches below the surface of the solution 
and carefully place one or two drops on a slide, dry with filter paper. (The 
excess of water is either driven off on a water oven or, to save time, the 
water is drawn off by placing tho folded edge of a piece of filter paper on 
one side of the spread-out drop and carefully withdrawing the filter paper.) 
When the water has been drawn away, tease out any bundles or “ knots ”. 
Tho stain is kept ready for use by previously mixing the two solutions 
Herzberg’s A and B diluting the mixture with water or zinc chloride in such 
a way as to give a lemon yellow colour with mechanical wood pulp and blue 
to greenish blue with sulphite pulp. Two drops of this stain are placed on 
the dried fibres obtained above, and the whole then covered with a cover 
slip. A cross line micrometer divided into 10/10 mm. square is inserted 
into the diaphragm of the eye-piece and the slide of each square is taken 
as a unit. Measure the lengths only of the fibres in the field starting at¬ 
one extreme corner of the slide, counting all the mechanical wood pulp in 
that line by the help of a moving stage until the other extremity is 
reached. A return trip is now made along the same line counting all the 
blue fibres. The slide is now shifted in the porpendieular direction by 
moving the mechanical stage and tho fibres of each colour counted in the 
same way. Thus tho whole of the slide is covered strip by strip, counting 
rigidly every fibre. An example of a slide counted in this way is given 
below: — 

Y 16+50+43+32 + 73+29+35+29+18=347 
B 32+19+40+40+66+47+17+16+16—299 

The total length of each type of fibre multiplied by its weight factor gives 
the number of the fibres present and ratio is obtained on the total of these 
numbers as usual. 

Tho weight-length factor of the two kinds of fibres are: — 

Fibre. Average weight factor. 

Ground wood ........ 1-325 

Sulphite unbleached ....... 0-738 

The ratio between the density of Ground wood and unbleached sulphite 
fibres is 0-55 and thus sulphite fibres must always be multiplied by this factor 
before finding its percentage. The percentage of mechanical wood pulp in 

347 x 10 

the above example would be- ———= 7 = -=67-83 per cent. 

347 + (299x0-55) y 




Importer. 


Bi]] of 
Entry No. 


Nature of 
paper. 


Price. 


Custom House 
findings. 


The Statesman, I.-4452 


22 nd August 
1088, Ex. S. 
S. ‘ 


Mechanical print¬ 
ing paper in' reefs 
containing not 
leas than 70 per 
cent; mechanical 
wood pulp. 


@£15-10 


10 j»er 


“ Sample coiv- 
tains more 
than 70 per 
oeaU M. W. P. 
on the fibre 
content. It is 
reason ably 
tard-sired.” 1 


BhoHnath 
£tatt & Sons, 
Ltd., Cal' 
euWa. 


W. Newman. A 
Coi, Ltd., 
Calcutta. 


*3*. BT- Pal' 


D. f-2447 of 
IWh Decem¬ 
ber 1988V 
Ex. Si. 8. 

• Randa.’. 


D. I-1729 of 
1 10th June 
1936, Ex. s: 

a. ‘ vbipf: 


E-1970 of 7th 
Septum b o r 
1 * 88 . 


tfnglared whito @£12 per'ton 

unsized News* Cl E P. 

prtnt in flat ' 
dire* containing- 
not htM than 70 ; 
pec cent. M. W. , 

E, 

I 

Glazed Mechanical ■<§, £13-5 per 
Hard-siaed'Print- ton G. L K. 
ing in flat sheets . 
containing mows 
than 70 per cent. 

Mi W. P-. 


“'Sample cott- 
' tains’less than* 
TO 1 ptr cenft KP. 
W. P. after 1 
; giving fUH 
allowances for 
I inaccuracies ill j 
| manufacture." 

: Being hard- siiied j 
it ia writing: 
paper.. 


1..3X80-of 8ep-[ - 
tember 1935. i 


I.-3500 of Se,r 
tember l*3o 

I.-4587 of Sep 
tember 1935 

E-8801 of’Sep 

tember 1*38 

*D. Mukherjoe I.-4942 of Sep 
tember 1936 


1-707 of Octo¬ 
ber 1935. 


Hard-sized print¬ 
ing paper. 


* H, B .—Owing to reconstruction of the Custom House Buildings, the records have 

however being made 









Importers' 

contention. 


Deciding 

authority. 


Decision. 


Not hard-sired ” 
nor eauW it he 
described »» “ writ¬ 
ing paper.” 


The paper contains 
more than 70 pet 
cent. Jfc W. Pv 


It is a printing paper 
and its ordinary 
use is (or printing 
purposes. 


Government of India, ITic Governor-General in Conned, agrees 
Finance Depart- with the Collector of Customs that in 

went (Central accordance with the teats which are 

Revenues) Customs at present made the paper in question 

Revision applies- ia hard-sized. The Tariff Board 

tion No. 32 of 1837. realised that these tests are of a some¬ 

what Indeterminate nature and it 
would appear that the paper was 
ordered i® good faith a» qualifying for 
assessment unde* item 44 (2) of the 
tariff. The Gevenmr-Uevnal in 
OeuaeA is accordingly pleased to doect 
that thj* particular consigameet 
should bo assessed under that item 
sod that future consignments should 
' he similarly assessed. If proved to the 
satisfaction of the Cnttsctor te have- 
been ordst*d before the present date. 

Government of India, The Central Government upheld tho 
Finance Depart- order passed by the Cbttector and 
ment jCoatral rejected the application. 

Rovcnues) Customs 
Revision applica¬ 
tion No. 103 of 
1937. 

Collector of Customs, The paper being hard-sired assessable 
Calcutta, Order tinder item 44 '3) of the Indftm Cte- 

No. 175, dated the toms Tariff ia accordance with 

1 st February 1937. Government of India, Department, of 
Commerce Resolution, Tariff No. 2925- 
T. (3)—35, dated the 23rd May 193&. 


Board's letter D. A. 
Dis. No. 538-Cus. 
1/38 of 5th June 
1936. 


C- B. R. letter T). A. 
Dis. No. 460-Gus. 
1/36, dated the 13th 
April 1936. 
Revision application 
No. 44) of 1936. 


bean,removed and it will toko some time to obtain the relevant papers ; efforts are 
to trace thorn. 






(4) Letter C. No. 27/38, dated the 28th January, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay, 


I have tlio honour to refer to your letter No. 15, dated the 5th January, 
1938. 

2. I enclose herewith a copy of the Chemical Examiner’s note, dated the 
13th January, 1938, describing the various tests which are applied in this 
Custom House for distinguishing writing from printing paper and for 
determining the quantity of mechanical wood pulp in the latter. 

3. The new classification of paper has worked satisfactorily, as it has 
been supplemented by the Government of India instructions on tho subject 
embodied in their Resolution Tariffs No. 202-T. (3)/35, dated the 23rd May, 
1936, vide this Custom House Tariff Ruling No. 221 of 21st October, 1936, 
(copy enclosed). The writing test applied for distinguishing hard and soft 
size paper has been found generally satisfactory by this Department, 
supplemented as it is occasionally by doing it under laboratory conditions. 
The trade, however, would prefer a more scientific tost and has sometimes 
been unwilling to abide by decisions based on the present test. 


Thore are no orders at present for determining tho point where writing 
or printing paper of a particular thickness ceases to be writing or printing 
paper and becomes assessable as “cardboard ” under item 44 of tho Tariff. 

4. A statement showing the number of disputed cases regarding tho 
classification of writing and printing paper since the introduction of the 
new classification is enclosed. 


Enclosure I. 

Copy of the Chemical Examiner's note, elated the 13th January, 1938. 


I describe below the tests in use in this laboratory for distinguishing 
writing paper from printing paper, and for determining mechanical wood 
pulp content of paper. 

Test for distinguishing writing from printing papers .—Two tests are 
carried out for this purpose: — 


(а) the ferrocyanide test, and 

(б) an actual writing test. 

(a) The Ferrocyanic Test .—A small amount of very finely ground (passing 
90 mesh) Potassium Ferrocyanide is sprinkled over a small clean piece of 
the sample to be tested, and the paper is floated with the sprinkled side 
up on a 6 per cent, aqueous solution of Ferric Chloride maintained at 85° F. 
At’ the same time a stop watch is started. The time it takes for a blue 
colour to appear on the upper surface is noted. 

Tho Indian Papor Makers’ Association has advocated that samples of 
paper which take more than 15 seconds should be regarded as writing papers. 

This test is a measure of the resistance of the sample to penetration by 
an aqueous fluid. It depends on the degree of internal sizing, and tho 
thickness of the sample of paper. Rut writing quality depends in addition 
very largely on the degreo of surface sizing. It has been our experience 
that some samples of paper, which require more than 30 seconds for the 
penetration, show marked spreading when written on. So in actual 
practice, even though the penetration test is done, more reliance is placed 
on the results of the writing test. 
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(b) Writing Test ,—The ink used for this purpose is made as follows: — 


Gms. 

Tannic Acid.23‘4 

Gallic Acid .7 - 7 

Ferrous Sulphate Crystals.30*0 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid (10 per cent. Solution) . 25-0 

Phenol ..10 

(Purest grade) Soluble A (Colour Index 707) . . 3'5 

Water to make. 1,000 c. c. 


Using an ordinary steel pen lines are drawn with this ink on the paper 
under test, and for comparison on a sample of Badami paper (Government 
Stationery). The two papers are then examined to see whether any ink has 
penetrated to the other surface. The ink Hnes aro then examined through 
a hand lens (about 10 magnification). If the lines on the sample have not 
spread or become blurred moro than those on the Badami paper, and if 
there is no sign of penetration on the back side, the sample is reported to 
bo a “writing paper”. 

The test as carried out gives a reasonably correct idea of the writing 
quality. There is, however, room for standardising and improving the test. 

During the last two years only 12 samples were tested in the laboratory 
to see whether they were writing papers. Of these 6 were passed as writing 
papers and 6 not. 

Petermination of mechanical wood pulp in paper .—This is done by tho 
Spence and Krauss weight-length-factor microscopic method. It has been 
described fully in Appendix II of the Tariff Board Report of 1936-36. There 
has been no alteration since. 

Regarding paragraph 2 (2) of the Tariff Board letter, there are various 
known tests for determining the sizing of the paper but tho ‘ writing test ’ 
may suitably be standardised for our purpose. 


Enclosure 11. 
No. 221. 


New Custom House, 


Bombay, 21st October, 1936. 

Tariff Rultno. 


Paper—Classification and assessment of —. 


Paper should be classified and assessed to duty as under:— 


Description of 
paper* 

Particulars. 

Classifica¬ 

tion. 

Tariff 

item. 

Remarks. 

1. Machine glazed 

(a) Weighing over 

P r i nting 


Chemical Examiner’s 

Pressings, Wrap¬ 
pings and Cover 
paper. 

24 lbs. demy 
(85 - 2 grammeB 
per square meter). 

paper. 

I 

tost to confirm that 
the paper contains 
more than 70 jrer oent. 
Meobanieal wood pulp 
is essential. 


(6) Weighing 24 
lbs. demy and 
below. 

Paper, 

other 

sorts. 

■ 

Tho question of test 
docs not arise. 












Description of 

pajwt. 

Particulars. 

Classifica¬ 

tion. 

H 

Remarks. 

2. Cartridge Paper 
including white 
drawing cartridge 
paper. 

{if) BdfOff 24 Tbs. 
demy. 

t fitting 
paper. 

a tn 

the pSpfct being wood 
free the creation of 
teet does not arise. 


(6) 24 lbs. demy 
and r. 

Paper, 

other 

sort*. 

44 


3 . Unpin zM this 
new* mImumL 

(*) Other than dee^ 
blue over 10 lbe. 
demy. 

Pr fating 
paper. 

44 (1» 

Chemical Ersminer V 
test to oodfirm that 
the paper oentains less 
than 70 per oent. 
Mechanical wood pulp 
essential. 


{by Other am 

deep blue below 
10 lbe. demy. 

Paper, 

other 

sorts. 

44 



(c) Deep bluo paper 
and paper of 
other ooroutt of 
IS lbs. demy and 
below. 

Paper 

other 

sorts. 

44 

■ 



, (d) Blue packing 
paper. 

Packing 

paper 

other 

sorte. 


; 


(1) Not over 24 lbs. 
domy. 

(Machine 
g 1 a z od 

press. 

mgs). 

44 



(2) Over 24 lbs. 
demy. 

' Printing 
paper* 

44 (1) 
or 

44 (2) 

According to the per¬ 
centage of mecha¬ 
nical wood pulp COB- 
tente. 

4. Unglazed thin 
white bud and 
badami. 

(a) above 7$ lbs. 
d o my (8fl ; 0 

Grins, per squadt 
meter). 

Printing 
i paper. 

44 (1) 



(&). 7J lbs. demy 
and Bolt)#. 

Taper 

other 

sort*. 

44 

t 


5 . Duplicator 
paper. 

;(o)! Har d - s i z e d 
; dbplicator paper. 

Writing 

pdper. 

44 (3) 



(6)iS o f t • 8 i z e d 
duplicator paper: 

Printing 

paper. 

44 (1) 
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Description of 
paper. 


8 . Mechanical 
paper white buff 
or badami. 



{a) Hard-sited . Writing 
paper. 


(i) Soft-sized— 

(1) Over 7J H». Printing 
demy. paper, 

(?) tbs. detay Paper 
and below, ether 

torts. 



The test to be applied 
in deciding whether a 
paper is hard or soft 
sized is the rough and 
ready method of scrib¬ 
bling with ink on the 
paper. If the ink 
does not spread an the 
paper, and takes time 
to dry, ft is hard¬ 
sized, oat If the ink 
spreads on tho paper 
and dees not dry 


qnickfy it is soft-; 


2. Tariff valuation filed for Machine Glazed Pressings— 

Wrapping paper falling under Section. 44 are not applicable to Machine (Hazed 
Pressing*.—fafhBg under 44 (2), e. S- t to cover paper. 

I Vide C, No. 345/86.) 

(Sd.) E. K. NEHRU, 

0 %. Collector of Custom** 

Dated 23rd October, 1936. 






Statement showing the number of disputed cases regarding the classification of writing and printing paper. 
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glazed of substance 
over 24 lbs. demy. 
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(6) Letter No. C. 68/38, dated the 9th February, 1938, from the Collector of 

Customs, Karachi. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 15, dated the 5th January,. 
11938. 

2. For revenue purposes, printing paper is classified under two sub-heads, 
viz: 

(«) Paper in which mechanical wood pulp is less than 70 per cent,; 

(i>) where mechanical wood pulp is not less than 70 per cent. 

The rate of duty for printing paper of the first kind is the same as that for 
writing.paper all other sorts, vis., As. 1-3 per lb. The necessity of applying, 
any test to this class of printing paper does not therefore arise. For 
correct classification, reliance is placed mainly on the invoice description 
and the trade usage. In the other case laboratory test is the deciding factor. 
I enclose, a copy. of the notes by the Chemical Examiner describing the tests 
applied in' the laboratory to determine the percentage of mechanical wood 
pulp. 

3. The classification of paper in accordance with the executive instructions 
appended to Government of India, Commerce Department, Resolution 
(Tariffs) No. 202-T. (3)/35, dated the 23rd May, 1936, has been found to 
work satisfactorily. 

4. It was Stated in letter No. C-522-Cos.-I./36, dated the 19th June, 
1930, from, the Central Board of Revenue (copy enclosed) that the question 
of scientific tests to decide whether a paper is “ hard-sized ” would be taken 
up. No further reference on the subject has been received from the Central 
Board of Revenue. The Chemical Examiner at this Custom House statos 
that the “siring tost” referred to in his note has been found to be 
satisfactory, but he is studying a number of other tests with a view to 
making it nioro sensitive. 

5. Since tile introduction of the new classification there wero only two 
disputed cases, one regarding mechanical wood pulp content and the other 
regarding classification. No cases went up to the Central Board of Revenue 
or the Government of India on appeal, 

6 . The delay in replying to your letter is regretted. 


Enclosure I. 

Copy of notes from, the Chemical Examiner, Karachi, Custom House,, 
dated the 19th January, 1938. 

A. G. A.—The. percentage of mechanical wood pulp is estimated by the 
method of Spence and Krauss. The total- length of the mechanical wood 
fibres and that of the other fibres having been determined, the latter is 
. multiplied by 055 (as equal lengths of the different types of fibres do not 
represent equal weights. The factor 0-55 denotes the density 7 of the sulphite 
pulp with respect to the density of the M. W.-P. as unit). •* 

The result is then expressed in percentage. 

To decide whether a sample is writing paper or printing paper, thi 
sizing test introduced by Mr. B. K. Mukhopadhyayn is resorted to. 

Finely powdered Potassium Ferrocyanide is sprinkled over a small piec< 
of the paper. The under surface of the paper is carefully placed over ; 
solution of Ferric Chloride (100 c.c. solution containing 5 Gm. Anliydrou 
Ferric Chloride and 1 c.c. (Con.) Hydrochloric acid) and immediately 
stop-watch is started. The moment, a blue spot develops due to the penetrc 
tion of the Ferric Chloride solution and its interaction with th 
Ferrocyanide, the time is noted. If the spot develops within twenty seconc 
the sample is considered as soft-sized and if otherwise it is taken £ 
hard-sized. 
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Enclosure II. 

Copy of letter C. No. 522-Cus. 1/36, dated the 19th June, 1936, from the 
Central Board of Revenue to the Collector of Customs, Karachi. 


Paper—-Whiting paper—“ Hahd-sized ” duplicator, white, buff and 

BADAMI PAPER. 

Please refer to your express letter R. No. CG5/3C-Cns.-Co., dated the 
8th June, 1936. Paragraph 1 (i) of the Appendix to Commerce Department 
Resolution No. 202-T. (3)/ 35, dated the 23rd May, 1936, does not differentiate 
between paper sized in varying degrees, as the degree of sizing is not in 
itself a conclusive test., The Board has not yet considered any specific 
scientific tests to decide whether a paper is “ hard-sized ”, and the question 
will shortly bo taken up. For the present, the rough and ready methods 
now in use at the Custom Houses (which are described in paragraph 21 on 
page 25 of the Tariff Board’s Report) should continue to be applied. 


(6) Demi-official No. 171, dated the 9th February, 1938, from, Rai Sahib 
E. C. Sen, Secretary, Tariff Board, to G. N. Bower, Esq., B.A., Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta. 

I am desired to send herewith for your information, a copy of the replies* 
to questionnaire submitted by the Calcutta Paper Import Association. The 
Board would like to have discussion with you on points raised in reply to 
questions II & 12, on a date next week, which will he communicated to you 
later on. 


(7) Demi-official No. 1035, doted the 16th February, 1938, from. G. N. Bower,. 

Esq., B.A., Collector of Customs, Calcutta.. 

Your D.-O. No. 174, dated the 9th Febniary, 1938. 

9. I enclose my notes on the replies to Questions 11 and 12. 

. Wo shall come on Friday the 18th instant at 10. 30 as requested. 

Re. Question 11. The subject of weight was fully considered by the 
Central Board of Revenue in 1928-29 and Board’s Instruction (Customs) 
No. 1 of 1929, dated the 25th March, 1929, was issued (copy enclosed). 

As regards uniform assessment at all ports, Section 30 (a) of the Sea 
Customs Act defines market value “ at the time and place of importation 
Tt frequently happens therefore that the local market value at Calcutta 
may differ considerably from that at, say, Bombay. The Association appears 
to request that tariff values may be fixed for many more items (at present 
there are tariff values only for Machine-glazed pressings; Manilla, etc.; 
Kraft, etc. ; Strawboards; and old newspapers). Such tariff values are fixed 
annually by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence after taking 
into consideration the values at the chief ports for the previous year and 
after consulting the trade. The extension of such tariff values would, 
however, not necessarily result in all other items being assessed on invoice 
value, i.e., under Section 30 (b), Sea Customs Act, as it might happen 
that a wholesale market value might arise during the year. 


Re. Cartridge paper. This apparently refers to a consignment of 
Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. The Central Board of Revenue ruled that 
in the case of cartridge paper the criterion of substance is the only one 
which should he applied (copy enclosed) and this ruling is now followed. 

* Printed at the hack along with other representations from the Calcutta 
Papor Import Association, Calcutta. 
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There is no objection from the Customs point of view to adopting the 
“ grams, per sq. meter ” designation. 

The word “ chrome ” used in item No. 44, Indian Customs Tariff, is a 
mistake and should read “ chroma 

He. Question 12. The Association’s reply so far as the tests are concerned 
agrees with the evidence already given by mo (vide pages 2, 3 & 4 of my 
evidence). As regards the differentiation between glazed and unglazed paper 
the distinction is really between “ unglazed ” and “ Other sorts ” (vide 
pages 7 to 10 of my evidence and copies C & D). 


Enclosure I. 


Board’s Instruction (Customs) No. 1 of 1929. 

Paper—Weight—Assessment to duty of, by—method of ascertaining 

weight. 

When paper, which is liable to be assessed by weight either to a specific 
duty or under a tariff valuation, is covered both by an invoice showing 
nominal weight and by a weight specification, it should he assessed on the 
net specification weight, provided that the specification weight and the 
result of check-weighment do not differ from the nominal weight or from one 
another by more than 5 per cent. 

2. If there is no weight specification, or if the proviso to the preceding 
paragraph is not satisfied, the assessment will he made as follows: — 

(a) Printing and wrapping paper dutiable on a tariff valuation .— 

Assessment will he made on the actual weight as ascertained 
by the woighment of such quantity as is necessary in order to 
arrive at a fair estimate. 

(b) Printing and writing papers liable to specific duty .—Assessment 

will be on the nominal weight, provided that the result of check- 
weighment does not differ from the nominal weight by more 
than 5 per cent. 

3. Where there is a specification, showing gross and net weights, check- 
weighments should as far as possible be made gross, although Customs- 
Collectors must retain the discretion to have net weighments made if they 
think it necessary to check the tare declared in the specification. 


Enclosure II, 

Letter D. Bis. No. 1511-Cus. I./SB, dated the 21st January, 1937, from the 
Central Board of Revenue to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. C78, datod the 4th of November, 1936, 
I am directed to state that in the case of cartridge paper the criterion of 
substance Is the only one which should be applied. 


(8) Letter No. 219, dated the 18th February, 1938, from the Tariff Board 
to the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

I am directed to say that it is reported that Japanese wood free printing 
paper are being imported into Bombay and that in 1936-37, in some cases, 
the price of such papers was as low as 3 annas a pound. I am to enquire 
whether the statement made is correct and if so, whether the price is c.i.f. 
or is inclusive of duty and other landing charges. 

An early reply is solicited, 
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(9) Circular tetter No. L. ljT. 11., doted the 22nd February, 19-18, from the 
Tariff Board to the Collectors of Customs, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Karachi. 

I am directed to request you to be so good as to supply the Tariff Board 
at an early date with the latest prices of protected papers. 


(10) Letter C. No. 279/38, dated the 25th February, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

J have the honour to refer to your letter No. 219, dated the 18th February, 
1938. 

2. It is reported that Japanese wood free printing paper is imported 
here chiefly by Messrs K. Chandrabhoy & Co., and Messrs. Mitsui Bushan. 
Kaisha and that, during 1939-37, it was invoiced at from '1150 Yen to '1315 
Yen c.i.f. or 1 anna 6 pies to 1 anna 7 pies per lb., exclusive of duty. 
Accordingly, the landed cost, inclusive of duty and other charges, works 
out to about 3 annas per lh. 

3. The presont invoice price is 179 Yen per lb. or 2 annas 2 pies per lb. 
with the addition of 1 anna 3 pies per lb. as duty, the landed cost work* 
out to 3 annas 5 pies per lb. 


(11) Letter 8. No. 5-13/38-C., dated the 3rd March, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. L. 1/T. B., dated the 22nd 
February, 1938, and to furnish below the latest prices of protected papers : — 


Per ton. 
£ s. 

Wood-free Croam laid writing paper . . . 29 0 


Ledger paper.30 0 

Bank paper.32 0 

Imitation Art .30 5 

Account book paper . 27 5 


Printing paper containing less than 70 per cent. 
Mechanical Wood Pulp. 28 0 


(12) Letter No. 1109, dated the. 9th March , 1938, from- the Collector of 

Customs, Calcutta. 

PROTECTED PaTEHS—LATEST FRICKS. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. L. 1/T. B., dated the 22nd 
February, 1938. 

2. A statement showing the latest prices of protected papers is enclosed. 
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Latest Prices of Protected Papers. 


Name of paper. 

Continental prices. 
Per ton C. I. F. 

British prioefl. 



£. 3. d. 

£. s. d. 

Cream laid . . . . "] 


r 

20 0 0 to 

About 2 0 0 




30 0 0 

per ton Extra. 

Cream wove .... 



Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bank. 



20 0 0 to 

About 30 0 0 to 


>‘■3 < 


32 0 0 

38 0 0 per 


| 



ton c. i. f. 

Bond ..... 

£ 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Azuro laid .... 



32 10 0 to 

‘About 1 10 0 to 




33 0 0 

2 0 0 per 





ton Extra. 

Azure wove . . . . 


li 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

White Printing M/F. . 


28 0 0 

Ditto. 

White Printing S/0. . 

vUu 

28 10 0 to 

Ditto. 



29 0 0 


Imit. Art White Printing (Wood-froc) 


20 0 0 to 

. . 




30 0 0 


Imit. Art Coloured Printing (Wood.free) 

30 0 0 to 

t . 



31 0 0 


Antique laid . . . . 

uj ] 

•2 i 


28 0 0 to 

• a 


h -S <, 

1 1 

29 0 0 


Antiquo wove . . . • 1 

% 

r 

Ditto. 


j 

Ph 

f. 


' * 

White Cartridge , . . 


25 10 0 to 

, * 



28 0 0 



(13) Letter C. Iso. iil/38, doted the 9th March, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Karachi. 

As requested in your letter No L. 1/T. B., dated the 22nd February, 
1938, I have the honour to enclose u statement showing the latest prices of 
protected papers. 





Latest Prices of Protected Papers. 
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(4) Bond paper C. L. 18x23—20 lbs. Sweden Rs. 450 Rs. 630 

M. rubber-marked [ 

“ Sbage rack j 
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(24) Circular letter No. 275, dated the. 15th March, 19SS, from the Tariff 
Board, to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi. 

1 am directed to request you to furnish the Tariff Board with statements 
showing: — 

(1) the qualities, kinds and prices of paper imported from Japan 

during the last threo years. Figures may kindly be supplied 
up to as late a date as available. 

(2) Export of rags during the last threo years. 


(15) Letter No. g81, dated the 15th March, 1988, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

I am directed to enclose herewith the papers noted in the margin and 
to request you to be so good as to favour the Board with your opinion on 
the points raised therein: — 

(1) ‘Extract regarding attempt made to replace badami paper by 

tinted paper, 

(2) tReply to the question No. 11 received from Messrs. J. B. 

Advani & Oo. 


(16) Letter No. B. 0. B. m/38-C. O., dated the 16th March, 1938, from 
the Collector of Customs, Madras. 

With reference to your letter No. L. 1/T. B., dated the 22nd February, 
1938, T have the honour to enclose a statement giving the information 
required by you. 

Statement showing the latest in voiced prices of protected papers imported at Madras. 


Item 
in the 

I. C. T. 

Description of paper. 

Country of 
origin. 

Invoiced prices. 

44(1) 

Evensydo off set white print¬ 
ing paper. 

United King¬ 
dom. 

3 %d. per lb. less 
10 per cunt, 
f.o.b. 


Cordelia oover printing paper 
Malt Finish coloured. 

Do. 

5$ d. per lb. less 
10 per cent, 
f.o.b. 


Peerless white Art printing 

Do. 

Id. per lb. c.i.f. 


paper. 





Light Orange Cover paper 

Do. . 

£18-10.9. per ton. 
f.o.b.+2i b.c. 


Cover paper Bluo Double 

Do. . 

i$d. per lb. f.o.b. 


crown. 





Brown Mayfair Pebble Finish 

Do. . 

1 



cover paper. 

Sapphire and Sand Finish 

Do. . 


►7i<f. per lb. 
f.o.b. 


cover paper. 


> 



Market 

prices. 


As. 8 to 
y As. 8-6 
per lb. 


As. 0-6 per 
lb. 


As. 8 to 
As. 8-6 per 
lb. 


* Not printed. 

L t Please see replies received from Messrs. J. B. Advani & Co., Bombay. 
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Statement shouting the latest invoiced prices of protected papers imported at Madras— contd. 


Item 
in the 
I. C. T. 


Description of paper. 

Country of 
origin. 

Invoiced prices. 

Walnut rought cast cover 

United King¬ 

60s. per ream 

paper. 

dom. 

f.o.b. 

Palm Beach Dual Art . 

Do. . 

} 48s. 3d. per 
C ream f.o.b. 

Apple Blossom 

Do. 

) 

Dreadnought cover paper 

Do. . 

5£d. per lb. f.o.b. 

Devonval white labelling paper 

MHp°. . 

37s. per 1,000 
sheets f.o.b. 

W. B. I. Tropical Gummed 

Do. 

14s. 6 d. per roam 

printing paper white. 


c.l.f. leas 5 per 
cent. 

Coloured Tropical gummed . 

Do. . 

19s. 3d. per ream 
c.l.f. less 6 per 
cent. 

Supreme pure gummed white 

Do. . 

20 s. per ream 
c.i.f. less 5 per 
cent. 

White Art printing paper 

Japan- . 

470 yens per ton 
c.i.f. 

Fanoy cover printing paper 

Holland 

£2 7s, 6d. per 

coloured. 


ream c.i.f.. 



As. 8-6 por 
lb. 


44(3) (a) Ruled or printod forms in the shape of letter heads'are mostly imported 
free of charge as complementary goods, and their value is fixed at As. 8 
per lb. for assessment purposes. 


Conqueror Azure laid, 13JX 

United King¬ 

14s. 6<i. per ream 

I6i—14i lbs. 

dom. 

f.o.b. 

Conqueror Azure laid 13i X16$ 
—16$ lbs. 

Do. . 

16s. 6 d. per ream 
f.o.b. 

Conqueror Azure laid, 13$ X 
16$—25 lbs. 

Do. . 

25s. per ream 
f.o.b. 

Conqueror Azure laid, 13$ X 
16$—23 lbs. 

Do. 

23s. per ream 
f.o.b. 

Conqueror Azure laid, 20x31 
—50 lbs. 

Do. . 

60s. per ream 
f.o.b. 

Conqueror Azure 1 aid, 24 X 38 
—88 lbs. 

Do. . 

88 s. per ream 
f.o.b. 


YAb. 12 

f ,b ' 
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Statement showing the latest invoiced prices of protected papers imported ah Madras —conoid-. 


Item 
in the 

I. C. T. 

Description of paper. 

Country of 
origin. 

i 

Invoiced prices. 

Market 

prices. 


Conqueror Azure laid, 13) X 

nited King- 

12s. 6(2. per ream 


: 


161—12) lbs. 

lom. 

f.o.b. 

i 







> As. 12 per 


Conqueror Azure laid, 16) X 

Do. 

25s. per ream 


lb. 


26)—25 lbs. 

i 

f.o.b. 

J 

1: . 


Maxima bond pink, 18x23— 

Do. 

£33 10s. per ton 



15 lbs. 


e.ii. 

f Rs. 3-8 per 





V ream. 


Coloured wove Manifold bank, 

Do. . 

£33 per ton o i.f. 

) 


18x23—8) lbs. 





“ Borrogaard ” cream wove 

j 

Norway 

£35 15«. per ton 

As. 5 to 


(challenge) Bond, 18x23—13 


c.i.f. 

As. 5-3 


and 15 lbs. 



per lb. 


Cravaton Azurelaid, 19) x 2i — 

United King- 

4 Id. per lb. c.i.f. 




42 lbs. 

dom. 





Buffalo ledger cream, 13) X 

Do. . 

id. per lb. c.i.f. 


V Do. 


16)—12 and 14 Iba. 






Buffalo Azure laid, 13) x 16)— 

Do. . 

4)rf. per lb. c.i.f. 

1 



12 and 14 lbs. 



1 


i(17) Letter C. No. 434/88, dated the 23rd March, 1938, from, the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

During the course of my examination by the Tariff Board on the 14th 
March, 1938, the Board expressed a desire to be furnished with information 
on the following points, viz .:— 

(11 whether there were any disputes regarding the classification of 
hard and soft sized printing paper during 1937 and 1938; 

(2) whether there are any exports from Bombay of rags for paper 

making; 

(3) whether tho landed cost of Japanese wood-free printing paper, 

as mentioned in the last paragraph of this office letter C. 
No. 279/38, dated the 25fch February 1938, was correct. 

2. I furnish below, ad seriatim, the required information. 

(1) There were only 2 cases of dispute in the earlier part of 1937. 

Both the consignments were imported by Messrs. Advani & Co., 
Bombay, and the pa.per, though invoiced by the manufacturers 
and declared by the importers in the relative bills of entry as 
“ not hard sized ”, was found on test by the Customs Chemical 
Examiner to be hard sized. Samples were also re-tested by the 
Special Chemical Adviser and were found to be hard sized. 

(2) A statement showing the total exports of rags for paper making 

during 1935-36, 1936-37 and during the period April 1937 to 
February 1938, is enclosed. 

(3) Tho correct landed cost (inclusive of duty and charges) of Japanese 

wood-free printing paper in 1936-37 - was 2 annas 103 pics (say, 
2 annas 11 pies) per lb. and that in 1937-38, 3 annas 5) pies 
(say, 3 annas and 6 pies) per lb; the difference is due to c.i.f. 
price of the paper having risen during the last eight months to 
2 annas 2 pies per lb., as against 1 anna and 7 pies per lb. 
ruling in 1936-37, 
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Statement showing the figures of exports of rage for paper maling during the years 1035-38 
and 1936-37 and the first eleven months (April to February) of the year 1937-38. 


Article and country 
of consignment or 
of final destination. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

(April to 
February). 


Cwt. 

Ra. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Ra. 

EXPORTS. 







Rags fob papkb 

MAKING. 







United Kingdom 

8,009 

1,34,882 

10,483 


10,616 

2,12,409 

Aden and Dependencies 

U 

220 

3 


8 

200 

Commonwealth of 

Australia. 

•• 

, . 

4 

100 

* * 


Finland 

288 

3,480 



s . 

. - 

Sweden 

28 

240 

102 

1,575 

21 

300 

Germany . 

630 

5,260 

607 


306 

7,000 

Belgium . 

664 

3,20f> 

103 

2,430 

214 

3,800 

France . , 

• • 

• • 

404 

2,814 

202 

2,320 

Poland . . 

126 

700 


• • 

749 

8,05® 

Italy . , 

1,185 

24,820 

976 

7,075 

837 

13,070 

Persia , , . 

48 

1,172 

90 

1,029 

31 

602 

United States of 

America Vtd Atlantic 
Coast. 

13,381 

97,474 

25,683 

2,05,627 

14,448 

1,33,953 

Total 

24,163 

2,71,443 

38,516 

3,97,230 

27,432 

3,83,354 


Not*. —Rags for paper making are not separately specified for statistical purposes and 
the figures of exports thereof are not separately available. They are included 
under the head “ Paper making materials The figures have, however, beon 
collected from the remarks columns of the relative registers and may, therefore, 
be treated as approximate. Hags include those of cotton, wool, jute and hemp. 


(18) Letter Xo. C. 588138, dated the 25th Mnreh, 1938. from the Collector 

of Customs, Karachi. 

With reference to your letter No. 275, dated the 15th instant, 1 have the 
honour to forward herewith two statements, showing (1) the imports of 
paper into Karachi from Japan during the years 19:14-35, 1935-36, 1936-37 
and 1937-38 (April to February) and (2) export of rags during tho three 
years ending 1930-37. 














Statement showing the imports of paper into Karachi from Japan during the years 1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37 and 1937-38 (April to February). 


28 ti 











Other sorts of printing paper 


287 



The headings were sub-divided into different heads with effect from Aprii 1935. 
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Statement showing the exports of rags from Karachi to Foreign Countries during the three- 

years ending 1936-37. 


Countries whither 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Belgium „ 

>• 

•• 

“ 


33 

365 


(19) Letter No. li. 0. It. No. 505/38, dated the 28th March, 1938, from the 
Collector oj Customs, Madras. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 275, dated the 15th March. 
1938. 

5. I enclose a statement showing the various kinds of paper with their 
C.LF. prices, as noted in the concerned invoices, imported from Japan 
during the five years from 1934 to 1938 (up to date). 

3. There have been no exports of rags during the past thrco years from 
any of the ports in this Province. 
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(20) Letter No. $30, dated the 28th March, 1938, from, the Tariff Board to 
thq Collectors of Customs, Bombay and Calcutta. 

In enclosing herewith a copy of the letter noted below, I am directed to 
enquire whether any of the classes of paper roferred to therein are sufficiently 
distinct for the purpose of Tariff valuation. 

Letter from the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association dated the 19th 
February, 1938. 


Copy of a letter dated the 19tli February, 1938, from, the Secretary, Calcutta 
Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 
With reference to the meeting of the undersigned with your 
Mr. Ilahimtoola we beg to enclose herowith a list which wo supply to the 
Oolloctor of Customs of Calcutta for ascertaining market value prevailing 
in the Calcutta Market. As these are the main items, I think if Tariff 
value for similar list is fixed throughout Indian Ports it will remove our 
grievances regarding the competition by the importers of other Ports to 
coqjp in within economic limits of this port. 

List, 

1. M. G. White Tissue Paper. 

2. M. F. White Tissue Paper. 

3. M. G. Coloured Tissue Paper. 

4. Super White Tissue Paper fully Bleached. 

5. M. F. Superior Co. Tissue Paper. 

6. Col. Glazed 40/60 Grams 18"x22". 

7. Col. Glazed 40/50 Grams 20< , x30''. 

8. M. G. Nature Brqwn 25 grams and below. 

9. Ungl. Greaseproof paper No. 1. 

10. Ungl. Greaseproof paper No. 2. 

11. Ungl. Col. Demy short size. 

12. Transparent JTalf-bleached No. 3. 

13. Transparent Bleached No. 2. 

14. Transparent Bleached No. 3. 

15. Colourod Flint paper 20” x 30". 

16. Coloured Flint paper F. Cap. 

17. M. G. White & Col. Poster Paper. 

18. M. G. Green & Blue Match Paper. 

19. Drawing Cartridge Papor. 

20. M. G. Coloured Sulphite Mechanical. 

21. M. G. Coloured Sulphite Pure. 

22. Chromo Art Papor Woodfroe. 

23. Chromo Art Paper Mechanical. 

24. Mechanical Art Paper. 

25. Glazed Tinted. 

26. Unglazed Tinted. 

27. M. G. Pressing thick. 


(21) Letter No. 1167, dated the 30th March, 1938, from the Collector of 

Customs, Calcutta. 

I have tho honour to refer to your letter No. 275 of the 15th March 
1938. 

2, I enclose a statement showing the quantity and value of paper imported 
into Bengal from Japan for the periods mentioned. 
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3. As regards detailed information of qualities and prices, figures fop 
tho period required ure not availablo except for the months from February 
1937 to November 1937. Kindly let me know if figures for these months: 
only will meet your requirements. 

4. There is no separate- statistical head Bor exports of rags. A statement 
of exports of paper-making material including rags is enclosed for your 
information. 


Statement of Paper imported into Bengal from Japan during the periods shown below. 


Articles. 


1986-37. 

April 1937 to 
February 1938, 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Rs. 


Paper. 





■j 


(a) Packing and wrapping 







paper— 







(i) Kraft Including imi- 

5 

58 

26 

248 


■ * 

tation kraft. 

(ii) Brown wrappings. 






•• 

other sorts. 







(tit) Coloured machine- 

glazed pressings. 

(is) Manilla, machine- 

‘ * 

* * 


* ‘ 

• • 

• • 

glazed or unglazed and 
aalphite onvelopo. 







(«) Fancy, including em- 


. . 

. • 

. . 

.. 


bossed paper. 

(vi) Other sorts 


15,745 


6,365 

514 

11,014 

(h) Printing paper— 







(t) Machine-glazed poster 

• . 

• • 

. » 

• • 

, . 

, a 

paper. 

(ii) Lit ho paper 

(tit) White printing paper 
other than machine- 

•• 

•* 

‘ - 

*• 

•• 

•• 

glazed poster and 

Etho— 







(1) Nows printing 

. . 

• . 

• , 

• . 

, . 

. . 

(2) Others 

. . 

. . 

26 

356 

2,635 

48,167 

(tV) Other sorts 

208 

2,492 

63 

785 

629 

10,666 

(e) Writing paper and 







envelopes— 







(t) Azurelaid or wore 



.. 

, f 

0 


and ledger. 

(it) Croam 







(iii) Other sorts of writing 

11 

i 72 


2,763 

1,061 

H33S8 

paper. 

(iv) Writing pads . 

11 




2 

131 

( v ) Boxed stationery 


7,107 

13 

300 

3 

17U 

(d) Blotting paper 

. . 

, . 

-til- 

22 



(«) Old newspaper in bales 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

125 

598 

and bags. 

(/) Other kinds of paper 

326 

11,852 

545 

23,655 

626 

27,141 

(j) Paper manufactures 

1,326 


817 

28,831 

531 

24,723 


20 
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Statement aborning exports of Paper-making materials {including rags) from Bengal to 
Foreign Countries during the periods shown below :— 


Country to which exported. 

1933-36. 

1936-37. 

From April ’37 to 
February 1938. 


Quantity 

Value ^ 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Cwtfl. 

Rb. 

CwtB. 

Rs. 

Cwta. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

uaio 

7,045. 

2,289 

20,040 

1,224 

16,785 

Burma .... 





■IV- 

200 

Germany . . . 


•• 

315 

3,550 



Belgium .... 

200 

400 

■■ 



■■ 

Italy. 

•- 

•• 


• • 

120 

2,558 

United State of America via 
Atlantic Coast. 

159 

1,294 

4,265 

26,050 

3,263 ! 

i 

29,300 

Total 

1,669 

8,739 

0,809 

49,640 

4,607 

48,843 


(22) Letter No. 339, dated the 30th March, 1938, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Collectors of Customs, Bombay / Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 5-13/38-0, dated 
the 3rd March, 1938/1109, dated the 9tli March, 1938 and to say that 
tho Board would be obliged if you could stato the dates of quotation of the 
prices mentioned therein /in the statement forwarded therewith. 

2. I am ulso to request you to be so good as to furnish the Board with 
the c.i.f. prices of the following classes of paper if imported later than tho 
period included in your letter under reference: — 

(1) White M. F. and S. C. 

(2) Cream laid (13x16x6 lbs.) (If not imported in this size please 

specify the average size imported). 


(23) Letter No. 376, dated the 5thf6th April, 1938, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of your letter No. 1167, dated the 30th 
March, 1938, I am directed to request you to send figures for tho months 
from February to November, 1937, which arc available in your office. 


(24) Circular letter No. 379, dated the Gtli April, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 

Karachi, 

1 am directed to say that the Tariff Board understand that trade 
catalogues and advertising circulars, if they arc imported in the form of 
bound books, are treated as books and admitted free of duty even if they 
are imported in bulk though ordinary trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars are subject to revenue duties if imported in bulk, i.e., otherwise 
than by packet, book or parcel post. 












The Board would be glad to know if this is the position and also what 
♦he criterion is for judging whether trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars should bo classed as books. 


(36) Letter No. C. 5-21188-C., dated the 7th April, 1938, from the Collector of 

Customs, Bombay. 

I hava he honour to refer to your letter No. 275,, dated the 15th March,. 
1938, and to enclose two statements showing respectively: — 

(1) the quantities and value of paper imported from Jajpan into 

Bombay during the past three years, as recorded for the purpose 
of the statistical returns,, and 

(2) exports of rags from Bombay during the last three years. 

2. I regret that it is not possible at this stage to give the c.i.f. prices 
«f the different qualities of paper month by month for each of the three 
years. 


Statement shaming the total quantities and valve of various kinds of paper imported into the 
Presidency ef Bombay from Japan during the years 1935-36 and 1936-37 and the 
first eleven months {April to February) of the year 1937-38. 


Kind of paper. 

1835-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

(April to Feb.)- 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

tfl) Packing and wrapping 

Cwts. 

iir?H 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Ra. 

paper— 

(*) Kraft including imita¬ 
tion kraft. 

2 

28 

3 

35 

• ■ 

•• 

(»») Brown wrappings, 

other sorts. 

•• 

; 

fc'.r OSn 

•• 

•• 

«*• 

• • 

(in) Coloured machine- 

glared pressings. 

• a 


•• 

.. 

* • 


f iv) Manilla, maohine- 

glazed or un-glazed 
and sulphite envelope. 

•• 


. a 

* “ 

* ' 

* * 

(») Fancy, including em¬ 
bossed paper. 

5S 

1,439 


•• 

•• 

~ 

{vi) Other sorts 

64 


295 

6,915 

115 

2.81T 

(6) Printing paper— 

(») Machine-glared poster 
paper. 


** 

•• 

•• 

1 


(tt) Litho paper 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

(•it) White printing paper 
other than machine- 
glased poster and 
utho— 

(1) News printing , 

• • 





mm 

mm 

(2) Others 

4,196 

75,971 

5,717 

1,20,039 

16,306 

3,74,573 

(«q other sorts 

4,259 

83,864 

845 

17,783 

57 

1,448 


20 a 










Country of final destination. 

' 

1035-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 
(April to Feb.) 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

(c) Writing paper and en¬ 
velopes— 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts, 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

(t) Azure laid or wove 
and ledger 

** 

•• 

■* 

* • 

•* 

* * 

(it) Cream 

. . 

. . 

. , 

. , 

, . 

. . 

{Hi) Other sorts of writing 

964 

20,988 

2,162 

45,603 

5,698 

1,32,859 

(in) Writing pads 

3 

64 

38 

758 

13 

433 

(o) Boxed stationery 

4 

417 

29 

1,941 

31 

1,389 

(d) Blotting paper 

, , 

, . 

. . 

19 

18 

1,067 

(e) Old newspaper in bales 
and bags. 

** 

•* 

-* • 

• * 

. . 1 

1 

• • 

(/) Other kinds of paper 

672 

14,013 

231 

6,319 

278 

7,392 

(g) Papor manufactures 

1,823 

61,507 

1,609 

47,5)90 

2,525 

98,109 

Total 





24,041 

6,20,177 


Statement showing the quantities and value of rags {Indian) exported from the Presidency 
of Bombay to foreign countries during the official years 1935-36 and 1936-37 a>id 
the first eleven months {April to February) of the year 1937-38. 


Country of final destination. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38 (April 
to February.) 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

8,009 

1,34,882 

10,483 

1,68,000 

10,616 

2,12,409 

Aden and jDependonoies 

14 

220 

3 

40 

8 

200 

Commonwealth of Australia , 

O 6 


4 

100 



Finland .... 

288 

3,480 





Sweden .... 

28 

240 

162 

1,575 

21 

300 

Poland .... 

126 

700 

, , 

749 

8,950 

Germany .... 

530 

6,250 

607 

7,640 

306 

7,000 

Belgium .... 

554 

3,205 

103 

2,430 

214 

3,860 

Franco .... 


404 

2,814 

202 

2,320 

Italy .... 

1,185 

24,820 

976 

7,075 

837 

13,670 

Fersiu .... 

48 

1,172 

90 

1,929 

31 

092 

United States of America via 
Atlantic Coast. 

13,361 

97,474 

25,683 

2,05,62 7 

14,448 

1,33,953 

Total 

24,163 

2,71,443 

38,515 

3,97,230 

27,432 

3,83,354 


Note, —Rags for paper-making are not separately specified for statistical purposes 
and the figures of exports thereof are not separately available. They arc included 
under the head “ Paper-making materials These figures have, however, been 
ooUocted from the remarks columns of the relative registers and may therefore be 
treated as approximate. 
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(26) Letter No. 27, dated the Oth April 10SS, from the Collector of Customs, 

Calcutta. 

I have the honour to refer to your Letter No. 330, dated the 28th March, 
1938. 

2. After careful consideration I am of tho opinion, that the only papers 
which possess distinct characteristics whereby they can bo easily identified 
and which aro imported in sufficient quantities to justify fixing a tariff 
value are (o) M. G. White Woodfreo Poster (which is covered by Item No. 17 
in the list) and (h) White Double-sided Mechanical Art Paper (which is 
covered by Item No. 21). 

3. Item No. 8 M. G. Nuture Brown Papor formerly had a tariff value 
but imports dropped to such an extent that tho Tariff value was abolished. 

4. Most of the other items in tho list are general descriptions which cover 
a wide range of papers differing in quality and value. 


(27) Letter No. 28, dated the Oth April, 1938, from the Collector of Customs, 

Calcutta. 

I havo tho honour to refer to your letter No. 339, dated the 30th March, 
1938. 

2. The rates quoted in tho statement forwarded with my letter No. 1109, 
dated the 9th March, 1938, represent c.i.f. values current in tho last week 
of February, 1938. 

3. The latest prices of the following Papers are as follows: — 

(1) White M/F Printing—£25 to £27 per ton c.i.f. 

(2) White S/C PrinUng^-£26 to £27/10 per ton c.i.f, 

(3) Creamlaid (13 x 16—6 lbs.)—There have been importations of this 

size at this port. It is a mechanical hard-sized paper and is 
assessed to duty as a writing paper, its price being £22 per ton 
c.i.f. 


(28) Circular letter No. 397, dated the Oth April, 1938, from the Tariff Board, 

to the Collectors of Customs, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Karachi. 

I am directed to state that in the course of its enquiry the attention of 
tho Tariff Board has been drawn by Paper Manufacturers to the question 
of “ Badami ” paper. The term “ Badami ” means almond coloured but 
lias come to be applied to a particular kind of cheap paper, semi or lightly 
bleached, largely used in Government and railway offices. The Government 
of India accepted the recommendation of the Tariff Board of 1935 as per 
their Resolution No. 202-T. (3)/35, of 23rd May, 1936, and decided that 
glazed hard-sized buff or badami mechanical paper, which had hitherto been 
classed as printing paper by virtue of its high content of mechanical wood 
pulp should be treated as writing paper and subjected to the proteetivo 
duty. As a result of this decision hard-sized white and buff or badami 
mechanical paper was treated as writing paper and an appendix added that! 
Buff and Badami papers should contain no dyes or pigments. Subsequently 
Customs Collectors brought to the notice of the Government of India that 
buff or badami paper contained some dye or pigment. In their Resolution 
No. 202-T, (3)/36, dated tho 10th October, 1936, tho Government of India 
accordingly decided that tho specification relating to dyes or pigments should 
be omitted. Tho point has been raised by the manufacturers that since 
hard-sized badami paper has been classed as writing paper if coloured white, 
buff or badami, paper of similar quality and substanco might by implication 
be considered printing paper if tinted another colour such as pink. 



2. Mention lias been made of tho following specification of paper given 
in the tender notice issued by the United Provinces Government in October, 
1937: — 

“ Tinted news printing 554 tons, maximum substance 74 G. S. M-, 
minimum substance 63 G. 8. M. Specification item No. 7, tinted 
Nowsprinting. This is to be either cream, pale blue, or pale pink or 
other pale tint but not buff, badami or white, should be of good standard 
quality containing not less then 65 per cent, mechanical wood, reasonably 
free from specks and sufficiently sized and glazed. Should also be 
suitable for writing on with ink. Maximum ash limit 15 per cent.”. 

Their fear is that paper so tinted if it contained more than 70 per cent, 
moohanical pulp might not ho treated as writing paper though it was sized 
hard enough to be suitable for writing. 

3. Tho Board would be glad to know whether according to Customs 
practice, paper, such as that specified by the United Provinces Government, 
would be treatod as writing paper on the ground that it was hard sized 
according to the usual writing test or whether it would be treated as printing 
paper on tho ground that it was not white, buff or badami, the colours 
specified in the Government of India Resolution. 


(29) Letter No. 31, dated the 11th April, 1938, from, the Collector of 
Customs , Calcutta. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 379, dated the 6th April, 
1938. 

2. In Customs Ruling No. 13, of 1937, dated the 6th July, 1937, the 
Central Board of Revenue has ruled that catalogues imported in tho form 
of a book are exempt from Customs duty under item No. 46 (1), Indian 
Customs Tariff regardless of the nature of their contents. Advertising 
circulars imported as cargo in loose sheets are assessed under item No. 45. 
.When imported by post they are free of duty under item No. 44 (4). 







(30) Statement shotting the landed prices of all kinds of paper imported from Japan for the months from February to November 1937, forwarded by the 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, in reply to Tariff Board, letter No. 376, dated the 5/6th April 1938, vide memo. No. 45, dated the 12th April 
1938— contxl. 
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(31) Letter No. 55, dated the Hth April, 1988, fra w the Collector xjf 
Customs, Calcutta. 

1 have the honour to refer to your letter No. 379, dated the 6th April, 
1938. 

2. Attention is invited to my letter No. 31, dated the 11th April, 1938. 
In accordance with the ruling referred to therein it is the practice at 
this port to consider printed material containing more than four pages 
which arc fastened together to make a book or pamphlet to be a printed 
book. 


(32) Letter C. No. i08l38, dated the 20th April, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

T have the honour to refer you to your letter No. 281, dated the 16th 
March, .1938, and to reply as follows: — 

1. Tlegardino attempt made to replace had ami jiaper by tinted paper .—No 
attempts to import such tinted papers have been noticed at this port. If 
ony such paper had been imported, it would have been assessed undor 
the existing rules as printing puper, all sorts not otherwise specified, 
according to the percentage of its mechanical wood pulp contents. 

2. lleply to the. Question No. 11, received from. Messrs. J. 7). A dvani 
and Company. —(1) The statements made by Messrs. J. B. Advani and 
Company about the practice of the trade as well as oar method of arriving 
at the assessable weight of paper are substantially correct. 

(2) Cardboard is an article whieh is assessable on real value under 
Section 30 ( b ) of the Sea Customs Act. Check-weighment is, therefore, 
made occasionally, merely with a view to verify that the quantity is 
correctly stated in the invoice. If such weighment reveals a material 
excess over weight on which duty has been charged a proportionate increase 
is made in the valuo declared in tile Bill of Entry. This is done to safe¬ 
guard Government Revenue against a possible error in invoicing tko 
quantity. 

(3) lu the case of paper liable to specific duty, the weight on whieh 
duty is charged is calculated strictly in accordance with the directions 
contained in Board’s Instruction (Customs) No. 1 of 1929, a copy of 
which is enclosed. 

(4) It will be observed that it is incorrect to draw an analogy between 
tire assessments of cardboards and wood-free paper, inasmuch as the modes 
of assessment of the two articles are entirely different. Where a rate 
per unit is prescribed for assessment, the assessing officer has no alter¬ 
native, but to arrive at the total units to the nearest possible approxi¬ 
mation regardless of trade practice. In my new the Board’s orders have 
been designed to secure such an approximation without subjecting the 
goods to inequitable treatment. 

(6) As regards strawhoards the position is the same except that the 
unit of assessment appears in a tariff valuation instead of in a specific 
duty. A liberal concession of 5 per cent, is made in favour of the importer 
to allow for possible absorption of moisture to which these goods are 
liable. It is also open to the inporter to have his entire consign¬ 
ment weighed and to pay duty on the actual net weight ascer¬ 
tained, although it is doubtful whether any appreciable relief could 1 
thus be secured in the case of low-priced goods of this nature, nH 
tho expeuses incurred in carrying out full weighment would probably nullify, 
to somo extent the saving in duty. 
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Enclosure. 


Copy. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

New Delhi, the 25th March , 1929. 


BOARD’S INSTRUCTION (CUSTOMS) NO. 1 OF 1929. 


Papbh—Weight—Assessment to duty of, by—Method of ascertaining 

weight. 


When paper, which is liable to bo assessed by weight either to a specific 
duty or under a tariff valuation, is covered both by an invoice showing 
nominal weight and by a weight specification, it should he assessed on the 
net specification woight, provided that the specification weight and the 
result of eheck-weighment do not differ from the nominal weight or from 
one another by more than 6 per cent. 

2. If there is no weight specification or if the proviso to the preceding 
paragraph is not satisfiod, the assessment will be made as follows: — 

(a) Printing and wrapping papers dutiable on a tariff valuation . . . . 

Assessment will be made on the actual weight as ascertained; 
by the weighment of such quantity as is necessary in order 
to arrive at a fair estimate. 

(b) Printing and writing papers liable to specific duty. Assessment 

will bo on the nominal weight, provided that the result of 
check-weighmont does not differ from the nominul weight by 
more than 6 per cent. 

8. Where there is a specification, showing gross and net weights, check- 
weighments should as far as possible be made gross, although Customs 
Collectors must retain the discretion to have net weighments made if they 
think it necessary to check the tare declared in the specification. 

(Sd.) V. S. SUNDARAM, 
Secretary, Central Board of Revenue. 


Tho 27th March, PJ29. 


(33) Letter V. No. 558138, dated the 21st April, 1938, from the Collector, 

of Customs, Bombay. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 379, datod the 6th April, 
1938, and to enclose a copy of Central Board of Revenue’s letter* D. Dis. 
No. 259-Cue. 1/37, dated tho 6th July, 1937, together with its enclosures, 
containing orders regarding assessment of advertising circulars, 

A copy* of tariff ruling No. 241, dated tho 16th September, 1937, on 
the subject is also enclosed. 


(34) Letter No. 518188, dated the 22nd April, 1933, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

HaBD SIZED NEWS PltlNTING PAPEB OTHER THAN WHITE, BUFF ON BADAMI— 

Assessment of. 

With reference to your letter No. 397, dated the 9th April, 1938, I 
have the honour to invite a reference to paragraph 1 (1) of my letter 
C. No. 402/38, datod the 20th April, 1938, and to state that if tinted 
paper of tho typo specified in the tender notice issued by the United 


■* Not printed. 
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Provinces Government were imported here, it would not be tested for the 
purpose of determining sizing, as tho Government of India orders quoted 
by you rofer only to white, buff and badami paper. Such paper would be 
ussossed as coloured news printing paper under item 44 (1) or 44 (2), 
according to the percentage of mechanical wood contonts. 


(35) Letter No. R. 0. R.-621 jSS, doted the 23rd April. 1938, from the 
Collector of Customs, Madras. 

I have tho honour to refer to your letter No. 379, dated the 6th April, 
1938. 

2. I confirm that tho position stated in paragraph 1 of your letter is 
correct. This practice is bused on the Central Board of Revenues Customs 
Ruling No. 13 of 1937 (copy enclosed). 

3. The criterion for classification is the form in which trade catalogues 
and advertising circulars are imported; if they are in book form, i.e., 
bound or stitched, they aro passed free; if they arc in loose sheets, they 
are assessed to duty. This practice is governed by tho orders of tho 
Central Board of Revenue contained in paragraph 3 of its letter D. Dis. 
No. 259-Ous. 1/37, dated the 6th July, 1937 (extract enclosed). 


Enclosures. 

I 

CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

V 

Simla, the 6th July, 1937. 

CUSTOMS RULING NO. 13 OF 1937 OF THE CENTRAL BOARD OF 

REVENUE. 

Catalogues in book foem—Assessment of. 

Catalogues imported in tho form of a book are oxempt from Customs 
duty under item No. 45 (1) of the Tariff regardless of the nature of the 
contents. 


(Sd.) R. K. VAISH, 

Olfg. First Secretary, Central Roatd of Revenue. 


II 

Extract of paragraph 3 of letter D. Dis. No. 259-Cus. If37, dated the 6th 
July, liW, from the First Secretary, Central Hoard of Revenue Simla 
to the Collector of Customs, Bombay. ’ ’ 


3. I am to add that the expression “ advertising circular ” must be 
interpreted with reasonable strictness. It should not, therefore, be" held 
to cover a catalogue or a similar compilation which is in book form and 
contains more than a few pages. 


(36) Letter C. No. 1,77)38, dated the 27th April, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

I havo the honour to refer to your letter No. 330, dated the 28th 
March, 1938, and to state that the classes of paper enumerated in items 
Nos. 1 to 8, 15 to 19, 22 to 24 and 27 of the list forwarded by you aro 
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sufficiently well known and distinct for the purpose of Tariff valuation 
but not those mentioned, in items 9 to 14 and 25 and 26. The papers shown 
under items 20 and 21 already have a Tariff valuation as they are assessed 
under item No. 44 of the Indian Customs Tariff as “ sulphite envelopo 
printing paper ", 


(37) Letter S. No. 5 — 13188-C., dated the 25th April, 1088, from the Collector 

of Customs, Bombay. 

I havo the honour to refer to your letter No. 339, dated the 30th/81st 
March, 1938. 

2. The prices of protected paper furnished in my letter S. No. 5—13/38- 
0., dated the 3rd March, 1938, are for the last week of February, 1938. 

3. As regards paragraph 2 of your letter, tho current c.i.f. prices 
of the papers are as follows: — 

Per ton. 

' £ 

1. White M. F. and S. C. Printing ... 28 

2. Croamlaid (13x16x0 lbs.) 70 per cent, mechani¬ 

cal wood-pulp.. . 21 


(38) Letter No. II. O. It. 631[88~Ap., dated the 26th April, 1988, from the 
Collector of Customs, Madras. 

Badami paper—Assessment of. 

I havo the honour to refer to your letter No. 397, dated the 9th 
April, 1938. 

2. No special instructions have been issued specifically governing the 
assessment of the particular paper referred to in paragraph 2 of your letter. 

3. The orders ol the Government of India concerning the assessment 
of “ hard-sized white and buff or badami mechanical paper ” as writing 
paper do not preclude tho assessment of tinted papers of similar variety 
under the same catagory. Paper of the description given in paragraph 2 
of your lotter under reply, if found to be writing paper in accordance 
with tho existing tests, would be assessed as such under item 44 (3) of the 
Indian Customs Tariff. 


(39) Letter No. 101 , dated the 26th April, 1088, from, the Collector of 

Customs, Calcutta. 

Paper, writing—Assessment. 

I havo the honour to refer to your letter No. 397, dated the 9th April, 
J938, and subsequent reminder. 

2. An identical tender formed the subject of a representation by the 

Indian Paper Makers’ Association tu the Central Board of ltevenue. The 
Association was informed that the Board was unable to issue a ruling to 
tlio effect that all liard-sized mechanical papers should be assessed as 

writing paper and that the paper in question would doubtless be assessed 
at the protective rate if such assessment was justified by the tosts under¬ 
taken at the Custom Houses. 

3. There has been no occasion so far to make the tests and tho opinion 

now offered is therefore tentative. According to Sindatl’s Paper Technology 
the ash limit for cheap printings is 8 per cent, to 15 per cent ( vide 
page 132) I)avve in his “ Taper and its uses ” says that coloured printings 

should he fairly well sized, well finished and free flora spots and specks 
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(page 36). The specification in the tender of an upper limit of 15 per cent, 
ash and the requirement of reasonable freedom from specks would therefore 
indicate that the paper was a cheap printing paper. 

4. The tender no doubt requires that the paper should bo sized and 
suitable for writing, but this will not necessarily bring it under item 44 (3). 
Some sizing is common oven in printing papers, According to a ruling of 
the Central Board of Revenue at page 65, Indian Customs Tariff Guide, 
2nd Edition, “ Printing paper ” is a paper which is used in India mainly 
or solely for printing purposes. If it is averred, as it might well be, 
that “ tinted ” paper (other than buff or badnmi) was used in India; 
mostly for printing and only occasionally for writing, assessment under 
item 44 (2) ooujd net well be refused. 


(40) Letter No. C. 747/88, dated the 27th April, 1988, from the Collector 

of Customs, Karachi. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 379, dated the 6th April,. 
1938. 

2. No distinction is made at this port between trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars in the form of bound printed books and those not 
so bound. So long as they are in tho form of printed books, they arc 
passed free undor item 45 (1) of the Indian Customs Tariff, unless they 
are advertising circulars and catalogues containing only a few pages. 
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(1) Evidence of Mr, G. N. BOWER, Collector of Cuetoms, Calcutta, 
Mr. J. C. BANERJEE, Principal Appraiser, and Dr. S. S. 
AIYAR, Chemical Examiner, recorded at Calcutta on Monday, 
the 7th February, 1938. 

B.— Oral. 

President .—First ot all, on the general question, has tho Tariff Board’s 
classification of paper of 1936 worked satisfactorily? 

Mr. Bower. —On the whole, yes. At first, there was some little difficulty 
till tfie trade got accustomed to the classification. After that, we had none. 

President. —From tho statement of disputed classes, I see there were 
some in 1935 and some in 1936, but 1 don’t sec any in 1937. Does that 
mean that there was none in 1937 ? 

Mr. Banerjee. —None at all. 

President. —That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Bower. —We had one or two-personal enquiries from the trade. 
When we explained the position, they generally accepted it. 

President. —Perhaps wc might now deal with tho question of disputes. 
Taking the dispute of the “Statesman”, I visited the “Statesman” 
office tho other day and they produced two papers and said “ Can you 
see any difference”? 

Mr. Bower. —This is their weekly paper (copy shown). The quality of 
this paper differs from that of the paper used for their daily, so far as 
our ordinary tests with pen and ink are concerned. In the case of their 
daily paper, the ink is itielinecf to spread, whereas in the case of their 
weekly paper, as it has got a harder finish, the ink does noc appear to 
spread at all. It could be used for writing. The spreading of the ink 
in the former case is noticeable, more particularly when looked at through a 
microscope. 

Vr. Aiyar .—Wo have got a standard ink and pen in the Chemical 
Department, but in the Appraising Department they moke a rough test. 

Mr. Banerjee. —We considered that as hard sized paper. 

Afr. Bower. —That paper could, I think, be sold at any time as writing 
paper. At present the position is that the Central Board of Revenue 
have not boen able to find any suitable scientific method for distinguishing 
hard-sized from soft-sized paper. The Board is further considering the 
question in consultation with the trade but has tentatively decided that 
the existing method should continue to be applied and that difficult cases 
should bo referred to the Special Chemical Adviser at Lahore ( vide C. B. R. 
letter 0 No. 622-Cus. T/36, dated the 18th May, 1937). We referred tho 
“ Statesman’s ” case to Lahore and the Special Chemical Adviser agreed 
that it was hard-sized. Tho Governor General in Council agreed with my 
decision but in view of the somewhat indeterminate nature of the tests 
allowed the consignment to be assessed under item 44 (2) I. C. T. (Revision 
Application No. 32 of 1937). 1 went out with Dr. Dunnicliff in July, 1936, 
to the Titaghur Paper Mills and we specially went into tho 
question of hard and soft-sizod papers. The technical experts at Titaghur 
said that they never apply any of the elaborate scientific tests. They 
considered tlult the ordinary test with pen and ink was perfectly satis¬ 
factory. The trade has in practice now accepted this test. 

President. —There are many scientific tests invented but they are not 
all good. 

l)r. Aiyar. —None of them is sufficiently complete. Probably the best 
is the latest electrical apparatus from Cambridge, viz., tho “ Cambridge 
size tester ”, to find out how quickly the water penetrates through a paper 
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and that is supposed to be a fine test. This has also the limitations of the- 
chemical penetration tests. 

President. —The Tariff Board of 1938 hinted that if you could get an 
sizing test, it would bo a good thing. That was moro or less what was 
suggested. 

Dr, Aiyar. —According to the last Tariff Board's report, they are only 
concerned with the writing quality. For that purpose surface sizing is 
quite sufficient. When we apply a penetration test for sizing, the thickness 
of the paper, internal sizing, humidity, temperature of the atmosphere, 
all these come in. Unless all these conditions arc specified, the test is 
not reliable. 

Mr. Bovier. —If you carried out some of these scientific tests in Madras 
for instance in May when the. temperature is over 100° and the air ia 
very dry, paper might pass as hard-sized, but later on in October or 
November, when it rains in Madras, it would not pass because of the. 
moisture in tho atmosphere. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Yes, because of the humidity. 

President. —You will have to carry out the tests in a room with tho- 
saino humidity. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Humidity and temperature conditions must bo constant. 
All those things make tho test very elaborate. 

President. —As regards tho mechanical pulp content of paper, is the 
standard test working satisfactorily? 

Mr. Bower. —With the allowance which wo are permitted to add, it. 
is working satisfactorily. Before it was not. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Most of them are border lino cases. With the allowances, 
they are passed. 

President. —There aro two allowances. Vine is given more or less auto¬ 
matically and the other one, tho Tariff Board suggested, should bo given 
exceptionally. Do you give both the allowances in practice? 

Mr. Banerjee. —In some cases we give both. 

Mr. Bower. —In most of the border line cases, when there was a question 
of giving the extra allowanco, we usually send samples to Lahore to be. 
tested there. If their tests agree with ours—there are alwayH a certain 
amount of experimental difference, due to personal equation between 
examiners we always givo the extra allowance. 

Mr. Banerjee. —We also call for documents from the party concerned 
to find out whether the ofder placed was for a paper containing not less 
than 70 per cent, mechanical pulp and if we are satisfied, wo allow it to pass. 

President. —You would only give tho extra allowance if the importer 
genuinely ordered for a paper containing not less than 70 per cent, 
mechanical wood pulp, 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —No better test has been discovered so far than the Sponco 
and Krauss method. 

Dr. Aiyar. —In fact, this is an improvement over the older methods. 
It is actually counting the number of fibres, taking into account tho 
relative density of the constituent pulps. It is much more scientific. 

President. —Since tho question of pulp has been mentioned, I want to 
put before you tho point that has been raised in regard to the duty on 
pulp. Is there any difficulty in distinguishing different kinds of imported 
pulp—sulphite pulp, easy bleaching pulp, bleached pulp, otc. ? That is one 
of the questions raised by manufacturers. What do you take as the 
standard? 

Mr. Bower. —I don’t think that question has been sent to us. 

President. —It has only just cropped up. 
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Mr. Banerjee .—Most of the importations ill Calcutta arc chemical pulp. 

President.—is there any difficulty in differentiating various kinds of 
pulp ? 

Dr. Aiyar. —No, provided they arc not bleached. If they arc bleached, 
they all become cellulose. If the characteristic impurities of various kinds 
of pulp are removed by bleaching, we could not distinguish them. 

Mr. Bower. —Apparently it would not be a case like the sizing test 
where tho appraiser can apply a rough and ready test. It would mean, 
that all the importations of pulp would have to go to the Chemical 
Examiner. 

President. —Would that he an elaborate test? 

Dr. Aiyar. —No. 

President. —There would not bo much difficulty. 

Dr. Aiyar. —No. 

President.' —A suggestion has been put forward that in order to encourage 
the manufacture of new classes of paper in India mechanical pulp and 
possibly sulphite or kraft pulp might be admitted free tor a time. Then, 
of course, you get the question whether you can distinguish various kinds 
of pulp. There would not he any practical difficulty, would there be? 

Dr. Aiyar. —No. 

President. —Is there much difference in the priccB of different kinds of 
pulp? 

Mr. Banerjee. —No. 

President — There must be a difference between bleached and uncleached. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —Mechanical pulp would, I presume, be cheapei. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bower. —Wo do not ordinarily get anything but chemical pulp. 

President. —Docs any mechanical pulp come in at all? 

Mr. Banerjee. —We have not noticed any. 

President. —Probably not, because there is no particular reason for 
importing it, but bloached pulp certainly comes in. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Yes, both bleached and unbleached sulphite pulp comes in. 

President. —Does any sulphate pulp come here? 

Mr. Banerjee. —We have not noticed any. 

Mr. Bower. —As the duty is the same, there is no necessity to scrutinise 
tho descriptions and therefore too much importance should not be placed on' 
these statements. 

President. —It is a new proposition altogether. 

Mr. ltahimtoola. — Tn your letter of 27th January, 1938, you say “ with 
regard to the assessment of “ glazed and unglazed ” newsprint in reels, 
tho distinguishing of the two varieties by more superficial examination 
may present some difficulty in border line cases”. What exactly is the 
difficulty? 

Mr. Banerjee. —In the invoice we ordinarily notice that somi-glazed/ 
paper is described as unglazed. But, according to the Central Board’s 
order containing in their demi-official letter, D. O. C. No. 533-Cus. 1/37, 
dated the 7th August, 1937, we have to assess semi-glazed as glazed, but 
it is sometimes very difficult to distinguish between semi-glazed and glazed 
paper and the importers also sometimes claim assessment at the lower rate 
as unglazed according to the invoice description. 

Mr. ltahimtoola .—When do you call it semi-glazed? 

Mr. Bower. —I am afraid we do not call any paper semi-glazed. We 
are only concerned with whether a paper is unglazed or not. There is 
10 such thing as semi-glazed so far as we are concerned. 


21 
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Mr. Rahimtoola.— At present they are all grouped under “glazed”. 

Mr. Bower.— We classify “semi-glazed” as other sorts, 

Mr. .Banerjee. —There are some qualities of paper called “ semi-glazed ” 
by the traders but in the invoice we have seen no such description. In 
the invoice it is called “ unglazed ”, 

Mr. llahimtoola. -The Board must examine the working of the classi¬ 
fications in order to see whether it has succeeded. This is one of the points 
which may lead to disputes in the future. So, I want to know whether 
you could make any suggestions which we might consider which would do 
away with disputes in tho futuro. There is no difficulty about distinguish¬ 
ing glazed from unglazed paper. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes, in border line cases. 

Mr. Bower. —Wo have said on several occasions that a certain paper 
cannot be considered to be unglazed but the importers havo said “ No, this 
paper is not described in the invoice as glazed. So far as wo aro aware 
there is no process of glazing undergone by tho paper ”, But from the 
superficial tests which we make wo are not satisfied that it is entitled to 
come in as unglazed. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In case of disputes, such papers are sent to Lahore, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Boxoer. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is the Collector’s word finalP 

Mr. Bower. —Importers may appeal to tho Central Board of Revenue, 
but so far there have been no appeals so far as glazed or unglazod paper 
is concerned. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is thoro some sort of test for distinguishing glazed 
and unglazed? 

Mr. Bower. —So far only a rough method. In view of the ordors reforred 
to we must treat any paper which is not ungluzed as glazod. 

President. —At present it is not a question of classification: it is a 
question of tariff valuation. 

Mr, Bower. —It is a question of distinguishing between unglazod and 
other sorts as by Notification No. 33, dated the 22nd June, 1935, as 
amended by Notification No. £6, dated the 10th July, 1937, the former is 
assessed at the specifio rate of Rs. 1-8 per cwt. and the latter at Its. 1-12 
per cwt. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Tests could he devised based on light reflections to find 
out whether a paper is glazed or not. There are tests for that purpose, 
but they are not applied unless the necessity arises. 

Mr. Banerjee. —In border line cases, I took the samples to one or two 
experts but they could not say that the paper was semi-glazed or ungluzed. 

President. —What was the test which you actually applied? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Only physical examination. 

President. —Do you mean the feel of tho paper? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What test do you apply to distinguish between 
writing paper and cardboard or thick paper? 

Br. Bower. —On tho feel alone I think. 

President. —The actual difference botween thick paper and thin hoard 
is very slight? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes, We should not class a postcard as paper because 
it is not technically known as paper. For instance this cover (shows cover 
of a file) we should not consider as paper although there are certain cartridge 
papers which are just as thick as this. 

President. —Tho question has been raised particularly with regard to 
postcard. Postcard paper is classified as board but is actually used' for 
writing. That quostion may possibly become important. 
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Mr. Bouier .—Postcard is classified as cardboard and assessed under 
item 44, I. C. T. 

President .—Would it be possible to distinguish between different 
kinds of board. 

Mr. Bancrjee. —Yes: there aro several kinds—strawboards, pulpboard, 
millboards, cardboards, ivory boards. They are easily distinguishable and 
so far there have been no disputes. 

President. —Strawboards come under item 44 (5) in tho schedule suggested 
by the Tariff Board (page 21), and pasteboard, millboard and cardboard 
coins under 44 (4). 1 take it there is really no difficulty in distinguishing 

strawboards from other boards. The difficulty is about distinguishing boards 
other than strawboards? 

Mr. Bancrjee .—Yes. 

Mr. llahimtoda. —Can you distinguish between pasteboard and pulpboard? 

Mr. Bancrjee .—Yes. 

President. —Take pasteboard, millboard and cardboard: you can 
distinguish all three? 

Mr. Bancrjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —I suppose you know what kraft pulp iB? 

J'Jr. Aiyar. —Yes. 

Mr. ltahimtoola. —At present there are only two kinds of pulp imported 
easy bloaching sulphite and strong blcnchable sulphite. These aro chemical 
pulp ? 

l)r. Aiyar. —Yes. 

Mr, Raliimloola. —It can be distinguished from chemical pulp? 

l)r. Aiyar. —Yes, when unbleathed. 

President. —Tn case the Board recommends on that point will there be 
any difficulty in administering it? 

Dr. Aiyar. —No. We can distinguish sulphate, sulphite and mechanical. 
If it comes as bleached then only will the difficulty arise. 

President. —Having dealt with the tests and the general question of 
classification, 1 think we might next pass on to tho detail? of classification. 
Please see page 21 of the 1930 Report. The recommendations of the 
Tariff Board were not all accepted at the time. The changes proposed 
by the Tariff Board arc in Italics. In item 44 the change was to “ include 
envelopes made of writing paper ”. What aro they at present classed as? 

Mr. Bane.rjee.--We assess envelopes made of writing paper as writing 
paper, other sorts, under 44 (3) (6), Indian Customs Tariff. 

President. —-Do you think it will bo an advantage to bring envelopes 
made of writing paper under the head of writing paper and subject it to 
tho protective duty under section 4t (3) (u)F 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes, in some cases it will bo an advantage as tho alter¬ 
native rate may yield more duty. 

Mr. Bower. —This would give envelopes an alternative ad valorem duty 
instead of only a specific duty. 

President. —About that alternative ad valorem duty, the point that 
struck us is that though the average revenue is 20 per cent., or more in 
some cases, in regard to protective duties tho alternative is only 15 per cent, 
and at present it is 18J per cent. In this sense it is rather anomalous. 

Mr. Bower. —It is. 

President. —When tho protective duty was put on in 1927, it was 
discovered that the ad valorem duty would be more. Then they said one 
anna a lb. or 15 per cent, whichever was higher. But then tho general 
level of duty was 15 per cent. Later on flioy raised the general level to 
20 per cent, but they did not increase this 15 per cent. That is the anomaly. 
Do you know the reason for it? 

, 21 A 
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Mr. Bower. —I cannot answer that question. 

President/ —It is in a sense a little anomalous that some kinds of pro¬ 
tected paper should get in cheaper than at the general level of duty. 

Mr, Bower. —The duty was 15 per cent, in October, 1931, the general 
surcharge of 25 per cent, raised it to 18! per cent. 

President. —Then the general revenue duty went up to 25 per cent, 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. I should think it was possibly an oversight or because 
in the majority of cases the alternative specific duty was more often levied. 

President. —I take it there are a few expensive kinds of paper on 
which if the duty was one anna or 20 per cent, more revenue would b© 
coming in. 

Mr. Banerjee. —So far as I remember four or five years ago this was 
pointed out to the Board but no orders have been passed. 

Mr. Bower. —The surcharge of 25 per cent, on the existing duties gave 
a fortuitous extra protection which was not really intended. 

President. —This question of surcharge has been specifically referred to 
us and it is open to us to make our recommendation in advance if we 
think fit. To turn to the schedule on page 21 of the 1936 report, in 
item 44 (1) the real change is “ all coated papers but including art paper ”, 
Art paper is subject to a revenue duty? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes; except those art papers which are specified under 
item 44 (1) on page 21 of Tariff Board’s report. 

President. —Is coated paper easily distinguishable? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be an advantage to make that change in the classi¬ 
fication from the customs point of view? „ 

Mr. Banerjee. —That would simply lie in conformity with our practice. 
Since art paper containing no wood pulp or containing less than 70 per 
cent. M. W. P,, is assessed at the specific (protective) rate under item 44 (1) 
of I. C. T. 

President. —If you include art paper that would mean extension of pro¬ 
tection. That was why it was not accepted by the Government of India. 
They said it was not expedient to bring in legislation; they did not 
turn down the proposal. They simply said that. 

Mr. Banerjee.— Most of the art paper imported at this port is imitation 
art and is subject to a revenue duty. Since this contains more than 70 
per cent, M. W. P. 

Mr. Bower. —Mr. Banerjee suggests that nearly all imitation art papers 
contain more than 70 per cent, and as such they are classified under 
item 44 (2). 

President. —Practically the distinction is the mechanical content of the 
paper between imitation art and real art? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. Real art paper is seldom imported. 

President. —Looking at item 44 (3) on page 21, although this has not 
been included in the Tariff schedule, it is more or less in accordance with 
the customs practice to deal with the papers on this basis? Is that correct? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —14 (3) is really a better description? 

Mr, Banerjee .—I do not think it makes any difference. 

Mr. Bower.—1 was under the impression that item 44 (3) on page 21 
does not take into consideration the mechanical wood pulp content and 
Mr. Banerjee suggests that on test certain mechanical paper would be 
found to be classifiable under item 44 (2) as per note 2 attached to the 
Tariff schedule on page 21. 

President.—Item 44 (2) bears revenue duty. 
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Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bower. —Item 44 (2) is the ordinary standard rate of duty. I 
should like to know whether the paper included under item 44 (3) has to 
bo considered in connection with its mechanical pulp content before I could 
answer how it would be assessed. 

President. —As the proposed classification reads, nothing is said about 
the mechanical pulp. It simply says: “ All machino glazed papers, stereo, 
all coated papers, etc.”. 

Mr. Buu-er .—Wo finished with the mechanical pulp content with 
items 44 ll) and with 44 (2). 

President. —In item 44 (3) mechanical pulp content does not come in. 

Mr. Bower. —I think the papers specified in item 44 (3) would bo 
correctly classified under item No. 44 of the I. C. T. which is preferential. 

Mr. Banerjee .—Deep blue papers mentioned in item 44 (3) are not con¬ 
sidered suitable for printing purposes and are therefore also assessable 
under item 44 of the I. C. X. 

President. —This proposed change in classification might get round 
difficulties. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President —What about coated papers? 

Mr. Banerjee. —They are assessed under item 44, I. C. T. except art 
paper. 

Mr. Bower. —That is what I suggest. The difficulty appears to be that 
coloured newspaper substance above 35'fi grammes per square metre is 
ordinary printing paper and therefore we have to assess it under the 
specific items in the tariff for “ printing paper ” and not “ paper ” only. 
“ Printing paper ” occurs twice according to the mechanical wood pulp, 
viz., items 44 (I) and 44 (2), i. C. T. 

President. —What about machine glazed papers? 

Mr. Banerjee.- —It they are machine glazed printing, they come under 
item 14 (1), 1. C. T. If they are machine glazed wrapping, they come 
under item 44. 

Mr. Bower. —Item 44 (3) of page 21 includes several kinds which are sub¬ 
divided in the present tariff. It includes 11 all machino glazed papers ” j we 
classify machine glazed papers either as “ printing paper ”,—in which case 
there arc two definite classifications, viz., items 44 (1) and 44 (2), 1. C. T.— 
or as ‘‘wrapping paper ”, under item 44 paying preferential duty. 

President. —Item 44 (3) on page 21 is really 44 in the present schedule 
but split up and amplified. That is what it comes to. Strawboards, paste¬ 
boards and so on are put separately in the proposed new classification. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —It doesn’t make any real change. It is only a, question of 
the simplification of the seliodule. Do you think it would be an improve¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —The proposals made on page 21 under items 44 (3) and 44 (4) 
are more or less covered by item 44, I. C. T. at present. 

Mr. Bower. —Presumably we should still assess newsprint at the pro¬ 
tective rate, if it contained less than 70 per cent, mechanical wood pulp. 

President. —It would come under the heading of printing. 

Mr. Bower. —Tn those circumstances I should have no objection. 

President. —In this schedule writing paper comes first and then printing 
paper, and 44 (3) would be mainly wrapping paper, would it not? 

Mr. Bower. —“ All unglazed thin news up to substance 35-5 grammes 
per square metre ” would include a good deal of newsprint. 
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President. —It goes on to say; “except white and buff or hadami'above 
substance 26-6 grammes per square metre The question has been raised as 
regards badami. There has always been some difficulty. 

Mr. Banerjee. —It is never imported at this port. 

President. —It is imported in Bombay. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes and in Madras. 

President. —Badami really moans buff. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Badami is the Indian namo. Buff is English expression. 

President. —It is the same thing. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yos. 

President. —Would it not be better to call it buff and be done with it? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

President. —The real question is whether it contains pigment or not. 

Mr. Bower. —That was the ruling of the Government of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce—“ Buff and badami papers mean papers in tho manu¬ 
facture of which no dyes or pigments have been added ” [vide Appendix to 
Resolution No. 202-T. (3)/35, dated the 23rd May, 1936], By Commerce 
lepartment Resolution No. 202-T. (3)/36, dated the 10th October, 1936, 
however, this definition was cancelled. 

President. —It is really a rough paper containing no pigment. 

Mr. Bower. —I would not agreo with that. My own impression is that 
the buff paper probably might contain a certain amount of colouring matter 
to give it the standard buff tint. 

President. —The word “ badami ” refers to colour. It really means 
almond. It is not really a class of pfiper though it is called Badami. 

Dr. A iyar.~ Most of the buff paper contains pigment but not necessarily 
so in the caso of badami. They can evon use reclaimed papers, such as 
de-inked newspapers, paper cuttings from presses, etc. If the pulp is not 
strong enough they add the required quantity of sulphite pulp to give it 
strength. They could easily produce a writing paper of inferior quality. 

President. —Distinction is made between bleached and unbleached. 
Unbleached paper really means semi-bleaehed papor. 

Mr. Bower. —We want to avoid having to detormino when a paper is 
semi-bleached. 

President. —I don’t think any paper is really unbleached. There is a 
certain amount of bleach in all papers. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Bower .—Yes. 

President .—Manufacturers say tho real distinction lios between partially 
bloaehed and fully bleached. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Any paper that contains unbleachod pulp must be considered 
as unbleached and not as semi-bleached, otherwise we will have to find 
out the degree of bleach by an elaborate test. We can do that but not 
as a routine matter. 

President. —Badami paper above substance 26 - 6 grammes per square 
metre is classed as writing paper. 

. Mr. Bower. —Yes, it would probably be writing paper. 

Mr. Banerjee. —They are known in the trade here as Account Book 
Papers. 

President. —It is classed as writing paper. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Most of tho Account Book paper used by Marwaris in 
writing up their accounts is badami. 

President. —What do you think generally about the proposod 44 (3)P 
Would that give rise to difficulties? 

Mr. Banerjee. —No. 
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President. —Would it be an improvement? 

Mr. JJanerjee. —l'es. 

Mr. Bower. —I think it would be an improvement. 

President. —Instead of saying “ except white and buff or hadami above 
substance 20-6 grammes per square metre ”, would it not be hotter to 
say “ except paper containing no pigment” or something of that sort instead 
of specifying the colour? 

Mr. Bower. —As buff and badami generally do contain some pigment 
it will still be under item 44 (3), but being coloured the criterion will be 
35-5 grammes per squaro metro, this suggestion would exclude them from 
item 44 (3). 

President. —Or will you say: “ except paper abovo substance 2C'6 grammos 
whether it contains pigmont or not ”? 

Mr. Bower. —I prefer the latter, hut I think we should say “ except white, 
grey or buff paper above, etc.”, this will necessitate the words “ white, grey 
or buff” being substituted for “white and buff or badami ” in tho last 
hut one line of Note 2 on top of page 22. 

President. —Tho matter is of some importance, because wo have been 
told that in order to get over the tariff classification some kind of paper 
of pink colour is imported. It is really ordinary badami and escapes 
protective duty. 

Mr. Bower.—Moat of the thin newsprint contains pigment. Somo of 
the local Vernacular papers have definitely got a certuin amount of pink 
pigment. 

President. —They are classed os printing. 

Mr. Bower.— Yes. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Even in the case of white printing papers, they use a certain 
amount of blue colour to cover up the shade of the unbleached mechanical 
wood pulp. 

President. —As regards item 44 (3) can you make any suggestions with 
regard to this: “Except white and buff or badami above substanco”? 

Mr. Bower. —My difficulty is this. If you make it “ except papers con¬ 
taining no pigment ”, you are not going to exclude buff or badami. At 
present these are treated as printing paper. Personally I would profer 
to have “ except white, grey or buff paper above substance 26'6 grammes 
por square metre whether it contains pigment or not ”. 

President. —The real trouble is somo badami paper which is really printing 
paper is really used for writing. That is the trouble of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —Would! it simplify matters if you made both of them one 
anna three pies or 181 por cent, ad valorem whichever is higher? 

Mr. Bower. —It would simplify matters although it would involve finding 
out whether tho ad valorem or the specific duty is higher. 

. President. —It will enable you to get over the difficulty of distinguishing 

writing from printing paper, 

Mr. Bower. —Wo should still have to ascertain the mechanical wood 
pulp content. 

President—At present, the difficulty arises—leaving aside tho question 
of mechanical pulp content—in distinguishing writing and printing papers 
which you will settle by the writing test, but that difficulty would not arise 
if they are both subject to the same duty. No doubt from the Customs’ 
point of view, it would simplify mutters to have a specific duty and not to 
have an alternative ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —Is thcro much paper coming in subject to the alternative 
ad valorem duty in practice under the head of writing paper? 
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Mr. Banerjee .*—No. 

Mr. Bower. —Envelopes come in. From the Customs’ point of view we 
have no objection to your putting the same maximum duty on writing and 
.printing paper all the way through. 

President. —Actually no writing paper would be subject to tho ad valorem 
■duty of 18| per cent, under item No. 44 (1) of the Tariff Schedule. 

Air. Bower. —No. Most of it would come in at the specific rate, but 
we should always have to verify this. Assessments are scrutinised not only 
by the appraisers but by the Audit Department to see that no evasion occurs. 

President. —What kind of writing paper comes in subject to the 
ad valorem duty? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Letter papers with printed headings, forms, account 
books, exercise books, bound books, etc. 

President. —Supposing you extended the alternative ad valorem duty to 
item No. 44 (1)? 

Mr. Bower. —It might yield more duty than the protective rate. 

President. —The specific duty would nearly cover all printing paper. 

Air. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —Could you think of any printing paper which would he subject 
to the ad valorem duty? 

Mr. Bower. —It would depend on the price. Last year the price appre¬ 
ciated to such an extent that Government decided to exempt newsprint 
from the excess ad valorem duty ( vide Notifications Nos. 56, dated the 10th 
July, 1937 and 100, dated the 18th December, 1937). 

President. —It is tantamount to reducing the duty. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. The great majority of newsprint would come in at 
the specific rate and not at the ad valorem rate, but that does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that we could ignore the latter. 

President. —From the Customs’ point of view it comes to this: would 
you gain more by no longer having the distinction of writing and printing 
paper as against having to examine the ad valorem value of the printing 
paper ? 

Mr. Bower. —I think we should gain, because if both writing and printing 
paper are subject to the same duty there would be no disputes. 

President. —If you make changes, they would give rise to new complica¬ 
tions. A good deal could be said in favour of sticking to the thing to 
which you are used. 

Mr. Bower. —That is what I said in the beginning (see page 1). We 
are always liable to have difficulties when there is a change. As soon as 
the trade and the Customs understand the changes there is no trouble. 

President. —In amalgamating the writing and printing paper and making 
it subject to the same duty, no complications would arise but the only 
'difficulty might be the valuation of the paper. 

Air. Bower. —Then we should have to scrutinize the invoices to satisfy 
ourselves as to whether importers declare the correct amount of duty. You 
cannot rely on an importer declaring that the paper is assessable at the 
higher rate of duty although he ought to do so. 

President. —Are there many disputes about valuations of paper? A good 
many complaints were made to the Tariff Board during their previous 
enquiries. 

Mr. Bower, —I do not remember many disputes at Calcutta except in 
the case of tissue paper, which was first assessed on the market value, but 
subsequently re-assessed on the c.i.f. value. 

President.^~l think probably there is more in Bombay, A suggestion 
has been made in regard to the extension of protection that cartridge 
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paper should be protected. Would there be any technical difficulty ill 
distinguishing cartridge paper? 

Mr. Bunerjee. —No. There are drawing cartridge and printing cartridge. 

President. —What is cartridge paper coming under? 

Mr. Bunerjee. —All cartridge paper below 24 lbs. demy is taken as 
printing paper. 

President. —"Under what item would cartridge paper bo assessed if it is 
above 24 lbs. demy? 

Mr. lianerjee. —It will be assessed under item No. 44, I. C. T. 

Mr. Bower. —We wanted to assess offset cartridge paper at the protective 
rate under item 41 (1), I. C. T. as it was found on testing to contain 
less than 70 per cent. The importers contended that although it was to 
be used on offset machinery it was not printing paper and Government 
accepted it. 

Mr. Bunerjee. —Offset printng is a special process. 

President. —Still it is printing. 

Mr. Bourr. — It was ruled that in the case of cartridge paper the 
criterion of substance is the only one which should be applied and therefore 
assessable under item 44, 1. C. T. 

President. —Supposing all cartridge was protected, would there be any 
difficulty in distinguishing cartridge paper? 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

President. —Would there be any difficulty in distinguishing drawing 
cartridge, printing cartridge and offset cartridge? 

Mr. Bunerjee.—They are distinguishable. 

President .—Supposing drawing cartridge was protected? 

Mr. Bunerjee. —The surface of drawing cartridge is rough whereas tlio 
surface of printing cartridge is smooth. 

President. —Supposing drawing cartridge is protected under what item 
would you bring it, writing or printing—I suppose writing? 

Mr. Bower. —Certainly. 

7Vesiiien<.~ l’rinting cartridge would come under printing. 

Mr. Bunerjee. —Yos. 

President. —If offset cartridge is protected it will also come under 
printing. 

Mr. Bunerjee. —Yes. 

President. —Have you any suggestions about the improvement of the 
classification? We would like to know in the first plaeo whether you still 
think that the classification suggested on page 21. of the 1936 Tariff Hoard 
report would do and in the second piace what would be the effect of (ho 
amalgamation of printing and writing paper and what difficulties would 
arise. 

Mr. Bower. —It would bo helpful if wo knew the genera] trend of the 
importers’ views. 

President. —Wo would let you know what they say about the classifica¬ 
tion as soon as wo get their recommendations. 

Mr. Bower. —We shall go into the matter very carofully and let you 
know our results in due course. 

President. —There is a suggestion from 4 to 5 mills to manufacture kraft 
paper. Is there any difficulty in distinguishing kraft paper from the Customs 
point of view il protection is given to that paper? 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present a large quantity of kraft paper is being 
Imported. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 
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President. —Perhaps yon might consider the question o£ finding out the 
difference between different kinds of pulp. 

Mr. Bower. —It is not so easy because we have not got samples before 
us and wo cannot consider it unless we have the samples. 

Ur. Aiyar. —I had all the samples in Bombay and I think I shall be 
able to get them. 

Mr. Bower. —We have got only 10 days and we cannot collect many 
samples. 

Mr. Iiahimtoola. —We want broad classifications—mechanical pulp, 
chemical pulp and kraft pulp. Those are the throe classed under chemical 
pulp; there are various other kinds of pulps. 

President. —Sulphate, sulphite and kraft: you might also say soda 
process. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Soda process is not much used now. Both soda and sodium 
sulphate are used in tho sulphate process. In fact sulphate process is a 
modification of soda process. 

President. —Take sulphate, sulphite and then mechanical. You might 
consider this question as the question of pulp may bo important in case a 
distinction has to be made. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to manilla paper, originally manilla paper was 
made out of manilla hemp hut now it is made out of almost anything. 

Dr, Aiyar. —Yes and such papor used for most of the purposes for which 
manilla was used. In tact kraft pulp is used for manilla. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Roal manilla is very seldom imported. 

President. —Is kraft and manilla used for the same purpose? 

Mr. Banerjee. —For envelopes, yes. Both aro strong. 

President. —They are used for the same purpose? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Usually yes, wherq strength and durability aro required. 
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(2) Evidence of Mr. G. N. BOWER, Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
Mr. J. C. BANERJEE, Principal Appraiser and Dr. S. S. AIYAR, 
Chemical Examiner, recorded at Calcutta, on Friday, the 18th 
February, 1938. 

President. —Since wo met you last, we had a discussion with the Paper 
Makers’ Association besides individual mills and with the importers and 
traders and they are all unanimous that they are more or iess satisfied 
with the present classification and that they do not want any changes 
except that the paper makers have proposed some slight extensions of the 
scope of protection. No one has been able to suggest a better or a simpler 
classification. 1 do not know whether you have thought over the matter 
further. 

Mr. Bower.— -Tn my provious notes T have suggested cortain alterations 
in the classification which wo discussed last time. I have nothing further 
to say. 

President. —If I remember right, thero is nothing very important. 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

President. —1 think wo sent you a copy of the revised classification 
which the Paper Makers propose. In item No. 44, they havo proposed 
some changes. 

Mr. Bower. —I have just been given that. 

President. —They suggest that item No. 44 (3) should be altered to 
road as follows: — 

“ Papers including all machine glazed papers, stereo, all coated paper 
except art paper.” 

So far, they agree with tho classification made by the Tariff Board of 
1930. As regards deep bluo papers they have added a word “ wrapping ” 
before paper. They agreed that by putting in the wood “ wrapping ” 
they did not really carry tho matter further very much. If it is wrapping 
paper, it would be treated as wrapping paper. If it iB paper that could 
bo used for writing or printing, it would come under the protective duty. 
That is the position. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t think that the addition of the word “ wrapping ” 
really helps matters, and they did not press it very seriously. They said 
that it was only an amplification. They agreed with what was done in 
practice. They only wanted to make it plain. I don’t think that tho 
addition makes it plainer, does it? 

Mr. Bower. —I don’t think so. 

President. —The suggested item reads as follows: — 

“ Papers including all machine, glazed papers, stereo, ali coated 
paper except art paper, all deep blue wrapping papers, all unglazed 
thin news up to substance 36 5 grams per sq. meter, except white and 

buff or badami and glazed white or buff easing.” 

By casing paper, they mean wrapping paper glazed on both sides. The 
importers and traders are very much opposed to this change. They say 
that even if it is glazed on both sides, it is not really used for writing 
or printing, though they agreed that it could be. Is there really much 
difference between this and ordinary wrapping- paper except that it is 
glazed on both sides? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Can this be used for writing purposes? 

Mr. Banerjee. —I don’t think so. 

President.— You can write on it and print on it. 
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Mr. Bower .—Ordinary wrapping paper is rough on one side and glazed 
on the other. It could be used for writing. 

President .—I think they said that it could he used as account book 
paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—As a substitute for huff and badami. 

Mr. Bower.—I don’t think that that is the paper ordinarily used m 
Marwari account books. 

dir. Banerjee .—They use definitely badami paper, but not this type of 
paper glazed on both sides. I have never seen it used as account book 

President .—Apparently it is used as a lining for boxes. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bower ,—It has a very uneven composition. 

President—1 think we have dealt enough with the question of casing. 
The item reads: — 

“ or white and buff in an ilia paper above substance 26-6 grams per 

sq. meter, all sorts not otherwise specified.” 

What do yon think of manilla? . 

Mr. Banerjee .—So far as we know, the only use of manilla is tor 
wrapping purposes and for making envelopes. 

President—Far which purposes kraft is also used? 

Mr. Banerjee.— Yes. It is a very strong and durable paper. It is used 
for wrapping purposes. 

President .—It is not used for writing or printing. 

Mr. Banerjee.—'Not that I know of. 

President.- -Again, the importers and traders were very much opposed 
to the idea of making any change about manilla paper. 

Mr. Bower .—I don’t see any necessity for it. 

President— Before we go on to what the importers say, there is another 
point raised by the mills. They say that they are now making drawing 
cartridge and they rather want protection for that. Actually the importers 
and the traders say that the drawing cartridge made by the mills is very 
inferhm to the imported stuff. In regard to cartridge paper, according 
to the Customs practice, if it is above a certain weight, it is subject to 


revenue duty. 

Mr. Banerjee.—Yes, if it is above 24 lbs. demy. 

President .—That was the recommendation of the classification Board. 
Mr. Banerjee.—If it is below 24 lbs it is printing. 

President .—Is there much coming in below 24 lbs.? 


Mr. Banerjee .—Not much. 

President .—There is some which .you classify as cartridge paper. 

Mr. Banerjee .—If it is below 24 lbs. it is classified as printing. 

President :—According to the trade usage it is called cartridge. 

Mr. Banerjee—Yes, it is used mostly for printing forms, etc. 

President .—The suggestion was made that possibly you might raise the 
weight a bit to bring in more cartridge paper under the protective duty. 
Would that be feasible or how would that affect the situation supposing 
you raised the weight, for example, to 28 lbs. instead of 24 lbs. ? 

Mr. Bower .—That would bring in a good deal of paper which is definitely 
used for drawing purposes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—By school children. 

Mr. Bower;—Yes, in exercise books and drawing books. Such paper is 
not made by the Indian mills so far as I know. 

President .—They do claim that they are making it. 
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Mr. Bower. —Up to that specification ? 

President. It is rather an inferior quality. 

Mr. Bower. —I don’t think that they are making above 28 lbs. 

President. If you raised the weight to 28 lbs. it would bring in a good! 
deal more drawing paper under protection, 

Mr. Bower, —Yes. 

1 resident. Why was “24” setected P Is there any particular virtue 
in that figure? Why not more than 25 or 26 or below 23? 

Mr. Banerjee. Some drawing papers used for school drawing books are 
below 24 lbs. 

President. —So they are already protected. 

Mr. Bunerjee. Yes. This (sample shown) is exclusively used for drawing 
purposes because it has a rough surface. 

President. —What sort of weight would that be? 

Mr. Bunerjee. —A little above 24 lbs. 

President. —Is there any particular merit in the figure 24? Does it 
conform to any particular trade usage? Why was 24 pitched upon? 

Mr. Bower. I do not know. We did take this matter up and our 
orders weie definitely that in case of cartridge the criterion is the substance 
which is the only test to be applied. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Anything below that would not be used for drawing 
purposes. That is what the mills themselves said during the last inquiry. 

President. —In some exercise books drawing paper below 24 lbs. is used. 

Mr. Banerjee.— Yes, it is actually used but it is an inferior quality. 

Mr. Bower. —We get a definition of cartridge paper in Sindall’s paper 
technology. It is given as an ordinary quality of drawing paper made 
from rag or wood pulp, strong and opaque. The use of cartridge paper 
for drawing appears to be the primary consideration, but why 24 lbs. 
exactly was chosen I do not know. 

President. —I wonder if you could let us know why 24 was chosen. 

Mr. Bower. —We shall try and find out and Jet you know. 

President. —There is one other thing about cartridge paper, and that 
is offset cartridge. Though it is used for a kind of printing, it is subject 
to revenue duty. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —But offset cartridge is not made iu India. 

Mr. Banerjee. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Not the kind of quality which is imported. 

Mr. Banerjee. —No. 

Ur. Aiyar. —If you could get samples actually used for exercise books 
for drawing purposes, we could easily find the weight and say what kind 
of paper Was being used to make these things. We can easily calculate the 
weight per ream. 

President. —Have we got samples of cartridge paper? 

Mr. Bower. —Here are two qualities in my file. 

President. —The quality put in by Titaghur does not seem to be so bad, 

Mr. Bower.— No. The imported paper is a better quality than the 
so-called cartridge paper used in school drawing books. 

President. —Are there any other qualities of cartridge paper than offset 
cartridge and ordinary drawing cartridge? 

Mr. Banerjee. —There is the printing cartridge. 

President. —Drawing cartridge is treated as printing paper? 

Mr. 'Banerjee. —Yes. 
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President. —How do you distinguish between printing cartridge, offset 
cartridgo and drawing cartridge? 

Mr. Banerjee. —In the ense of printing cartridgo our criterion is cartridgo 
paper below 24 lbs. That is the Government order. 

President. —Would there be any difficulty in distinguishing offset cartridge 
from drawing cartridge P 

Mr. Banerjee. —No. 

President. —What will be the weight of offset cartridge? 

Mr. Banerjee. —They aro heavier than 21 lbs. 

President. —Are they heavier than 20 lbs. P Here arc samples put in 
by the mills (shown). 

Mr. Banerjee. —Yes. Tile surface of the offset cartridgo is always 
smoother than drawing cartridge. 

President. —There isn't very much difference between offset cartridge 
and drawing cartridgo put in by Titaghur. 

Mr. Banerjee. —I think the drawing cartridge is definitely rougher; on 
tho other hand offset cartridge is a smoother and heavier paper. 

President. —How do you think these papers compare with tho imported 
papers? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Tlieso are serviceable papers, but they are not of even 
texture throughout as tho imported papers. 

President. —Wc might get a bigger rnngo of samples from tho importers 
and then compare them. We might also send them to the Controller of 
Stationery and get his opinion. 

Dr. Aiyar. —Generally high class cartridge paper is made from rag and 
tho second class is made from sulphite: I do not know what the Indian 
paper contains. 

President. —We will now go on to tho question of badami. What is the 
real distinction between badami and other papers? 

Mr. Haver. —Wo have got different shades from Madras but have never 
noticed any importation of this in this port. 

President. —The tariff schedule docs not refer to badami; it is only a 
question ot Customs practice? 

Mr. Bou:er. —Y T es. Hero is a range of badami papers sent to us from 
Madras (samples shown). 

President. —How do you distinguish badami from the other paper? 

Mr. Banerjee. —No case has arisen in this port as there is no importation. 

Mr. Bower. —We would probably compare it with the samples sent 
from Madras. I do not think it is actually difficult to toll what is a 
badami paper. Wo know what tho weight is and what badami colour is. 

President. —How does the weight differ from other paper? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Substance 26-6 grams is the criterion. 

President. —To put it in another way, is there any point in having 
“ buff, white or badami ”? 

Mr. Banerjee. —Substance is the criterion for white and buff. 

President. —Is there any point in putting the words white and buff? 

Mr. Banerjee.. —Wo suggested white, grey and buff. 

President. —We still find some difficulty in seeing whore tho real difference 
comes in or how you distinguish what is known ns badami paper from 
other paper. Perhaps we had better consult the Customs Collector, Madras 
who has real experience of the thing. 

Mr. Bower. —The Customs Collector is merely an executive officer. I do 
not know who proposed this distinction : he merely has to carry out the 
distinction. I do not know whether there are any special reasons for 
this distinction. 
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President. —Do you know why this question of pigment and dyes was 
dropped ? 

Mr. Bower. —Wc objected to the original definition that buff and badami 
was paper containing no pigment because we found it actually did contain 
pigment. Wo brought this to the notice of Government and they issued 
tho correction in October, 1936. 

President. —We will write to the Government of India and ask them 
about this. 

Mr, Bower. —We made a representation to the Government of India 
about this difficulty and subsequently they cancelled the order (correspond¬ 
ence shown). 

President. —By dropping this dictinction between paper with pigment 
or dyes and paper with no pigment or dye they seem to have removed 
the distinction between badami and any other quality of paper. Is not 
that the real position? Of course the wholo idea was to make a class 
of paper which was only known ns badamu whatever the colour was, but 
then it had got to be. applied to a particular class of paper. In order 
to make the distinction, the Government of India originally put in this 
resolution about pigments and dyes because they then assumed what is 
commonly known as badami has no pigment. It is exactly back to tlie 
old position: the paper is precisely the samo as any other coloured paper. 

Mr. Bower. —I think badami paper was made in jails ut one time? 

President. —Generally speaking badami paper is not so much bleached 
as the other paper? 

Mr. Bower. —No, the whole idea is cheapness. 

President. —We will pass on to another point which is not strictly within 
our purview but which is raised by the importers and traders. Their 

contention is that in Calcutta values are generally taken as the market 

values while in other ports values aro'taken as the invoice value. 

Mr. Bower .—I have explained that in a note which I sent you on 
Wednesday. Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act requires ns to assess on 
the wholesale market values, if such values exist at the time and place 

ob importation. We have no option ift the matter. In Calcutta there 

might bo a wholesale market value but in Bombay there might not be a 
wholesale market value or the wholesale market value in Calcutta might 
differ materially from that in Bombay, 

Mr. Bnhimtoola. —Sea Customs Act mentions the time and place of 
importation ? 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —The point raised by the traders was that sometimes papers 
are admitted cheaper on the invoice vnlue and the Madras traders were 
able to undersell tho Calcutta people. 

Mr. Bower. —It frequently happened In the past that when there was 
no market value say in Rangoon for certain goods, importers would clear 
their goods at Rangoon paying duty on invoice price, ship them to Calcutta: 
as coasting (free) cargo and undercut the Calcutta prices, because in Calcutta 
there was a high wholesale market value. The same applies to Karachi 
and Bombay. 

President. —In some ways would it not be more satisfactory if there 
was a market value anywhere in India to take that sis the standard for 
all ports? 

Mr. Bower. —T think it would he very difficult in practice. When we 

change assessment from 30 (a) to 30 (b), we advise the other ports that 

wc have dono so in order that that they may revise their own lists of 

markot values for instance if we find that tissue paper is being sold in 

quantities iargo enough to have a wholesale market value in Calcutta, 
Bombay would then look into their position and see whether there was a 
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wholesale market value there also. That is the only sort of co-ordination 
we have. Government is entitled to duty on the wholesale market value, 
where one exists, and not on the coet of importation. 

President. —My point is if there was a market value in any port in 
India, that should be treated as the market value for the whole of India. 

Mr. Bower. —That is a general question which I don’t think would be 
acceptable. You should not penalise trade in one port, heeause of a 
tremendous demand in another, which creates artificially high markot values. 
Your suggestion has never heeu adoptod in this country. I don’t think you 
should make people in Calcutta, if the markot was cheap, pay a higher 
price, merely because there had been a boycott in Bombay of foreign goods 
and the market prices had gone very high. The alternative is to fix 
tariff values. 

President. —That is an alternative. They like to extend the tarilf 
valuation. Do you see any objection to that? 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

President. —To have a larger range of tariff valuation. That is the only 
solution to got over the difficulty. 

Mr. Bower. —That is tantamount to the same thing. Tariff valuations 
are for all India. 

President. —For how many classes of paper you have got tariff valuation? 

Mr. Bower. —I have mentioned them in my note. 

President. —Are there any beyond those mentioned in the schedule? 

Mr. Bower. —No. 

President. —There are five. Could you suggest any particular class of 
paper for which it would be convenient to fix a tariff valuation? 

Mr. Bou-er. —You could only fix tariff valuations for tho standard classes 
of paper. There are so many different qualities and varieties of wrapping 
papers. 

President. —They havo got manilla and kraft, 

Mr. Bower. —I think in principle you could only fix tariff values for 
definite qualities which are generally imported. You could not fix a tariff 
value for one particular make of paper only. 

President. —For example could you fix a tariff value for cartridge paper? 

Mr. Bower. —Wo should specify a particular substance for each. 

President. ---Below a certain substance conics under tho protective duty 
and above a certain substance under the revenue duty. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes, but if you take paper above 24 lbs. to fix a tariff 
value you would presumably have to take a paper of an average substance. 
Supposing they go from 24 to 48 lbs. you will have to fix it to be fair 
to both classes of people at somewhere about 36 lbs., find out the aver a go 
price of 36 lbs. and fix the tariff value thereby penalising people who are 
importing paper of lesser substance and letting off lightly people who 
arc importing paper of higher substance. 

President. —That might apply to kraft, but the imitation kraft is cheaper 
than real kraft. 

Mr. Bancrjee. —Tho difference is not much. The difference is only 
£1-10. 

President. —There is a difference. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Tho difference is only £1-10. 

President. —Do you think it might be difficult to extend it? 

Mr. Bower. —It could only be possible on specified papers. 

President. —Could you specify any paper for which tariff values could 
be given? 

Mr. Bower. —Not off-hand. It is a question for the Director General 
of Commercial Intelligence. He knows much more about it than we do. 
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President. —You do allow a certain latitude already between the scale 
Weight and nominal weight. 

Mr. Bower. —Yes. 

President. —I have a note on the subject containing the ruling of the 
Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Banerjee, —5 per cent, is allowed. 

President. —I don’t think the importers are aware of that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is duty charged on the nominal weight! 1 

Mr. Banerjee. —Duty is charged on the net specification weight. Speci¬ 
fication weight is the actual weight. 

Mr. Rahimtoola,. —Inclusive of wrapper. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Exclusive of outside wrapper. 

President. —Provided the specified weight didn’t differ from the nominal 
weight or from one another by more than 5 per cent. 

Mr. Banerjee. —Nominal weight is the weight charged on the invoice. 

President. —So a certain margin is allowed. 

Mr. Banerjee. —5 per cent. 

President. —Are there any other points which you would like to raise 
arising out of our previous discussion? 

Mr. Bower.- —I don’t think so. I have gone carefully through the 
evidence and with your permission we have altered it very considerably.. 
We had no questionnaire before us. 

Mr. Banerjee. —The other day you enquired our opinion about the amal¬ 
gamation of writing and printing paper. I have considered that question. 

I don’t think it will he possible to amalgamate as the printing has got 
two categories, one protective rate and the other revenue rate. So if wo 
amalgamate printing and writing, then the tariff would be cumbersome.. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It would not he practicable? 

Mr. Bower .—No. 

President. —The importers told us that the amount of printing paper 
imported which would be subject to the 25 per cent, revenue duty is very 
small indeed. It is nearly all subject to the specific duty. That is probably 
the reason why the alternative was not put ou, but it doesn’t matter very 
much. If you made it subject to tho specific duty, the quantity of paper 
that would be affected by it would be very negligible. Anyway they didn’t 
worry about it. 

Mr. Bower. —We have already giveu you a note on pulp. 

President.- —Manufacturers have withdrawn their proposal regarding tbafc 
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(3) Evidence of Mr. P. N. CHANDAVARKAR, Mr. S. GRACIAS 
and Mr. R. D’SOUZA, recorded at Bombay on Monday, the 
14th March, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Ohandavarkar, you are the Collector of Customs, 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Ohandavarkar. —Yes, and Messrs. Gracias and D’Souza are my 
technical advisers. 

President. —In regard to the new classification of paper which was intro¬ 
duced as a result of the enquiry by the Tariff Board in 1935 you say there 
were few cases of dispute. Were those in 1936 or 1937 ? You have given 
a list of the disputes but you do not give the dates. I ask this question 
because in Madras and Calcutta there have been few disputes in 1936 and 
in 1937 disputes were nil. 

Mr. Gracias. —In 1937 there were some disputes as regards hard sized 
paper. That was early in 1937. 

President. —What was the date of the disputes? 

Mr. Gracias. —Before May, 1937. 

President. —Consignments were all received in 1936 and the disputes 
might possibly have been settled in 1937, but they all arose in 1936. Were 
there any disputes in 1937 as far as you are aware? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Not after May, 1937, 

President. —Will you just verify that no disputes arose in 1937? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —The same tests have continued as previously? 

Mr, Ohandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —The Tariff Board suggested a sizing test. No one has been 
able to suggest a more satisfactory test. What is j'our opinion about that? 

Mr. Ohandavarkar. —No one has boon able to devise a more satisfactory 
method. 

Mr. Gracias. —A representative of Messrs. Killiek Nixon and Co. who 
are the representatives of the Titaghur Paper Mills came to see the 
Assistant Collector in charge Appraising Department, and brought 
with him a sample of paper which he thought was not being passed at the 
protection rate and asked what was our method for determining whether 
a paper was hard sized or not. He was informed that the paper in question 
was being assessed at the protection rate and that the ink test was being 
used. He recommended that a certain type of Electric machine he knew 
about should be used for the propose, whereupon he was asked to make 
his suggestion in writing, which has not been received so far. 

President. —Titaghur have withdrawn that suggestion. We were told 
that there were 27 different kinds of machines for testing the sizing are 
in existence but none of them have proved completely satisfactory. 

Mr. Gracias. —The sizing appears to vary according to the water that 
is used. Water' from one river gives a different result to that from an 
other and so on. 

President. —There is some difficulty in distinguishing one class from 
another class of newsprinting. What were those difficulties? The Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, says the distinguishing of glazed and unglazed 
newsprint in reels by mere superficial examination may present some difficulty 
in border line eases ”. 

Mr. D’Souza. —We have not had any difficulty as regards that. 

President. —In regard to the tariff valuations which have been given for 
certain classes of paper the Importers’ and the Traders’ Associations have 
raised the point that there is no tax iff valuation : in some cases you take 
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the market value and in others you take the invoice value and the point 
they have made is that if you tako the market value in one port and 
invoice value in another port, die importer would be at an advantage 
at your port when you take the invoice value. Has that difficulty arisen? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —That is the position under the Sea Customs Act now. 

President. —Has there been any complaint about that? 

Mr. D’Souza. —No. 

President. —If in Calcutta the market value is taken and in Bombay the 
invoice value, then the importers in Bombay would be at an advantage as 
compared to importers in Calcutta. 

Mr. Gracias. —That is so. But it may so happen that the importation 
in Calcutta may be very small and the market conditions may be different. 

President. —If the import is considerable you take the invoice value? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —It does not depend entirely on imports. 

President. -^-It has been suggested that the range of tariff valuations 
may be extended to other classes of paper but in order to have a tariff 
valuation there must be a cfass of paper distinct from other papers and 
the range of values of that class oi paper must bo not too wide. Can you 
suggest any class of pupor to which a tariff valuation may be given and 
which is not given at present? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —None at present. 

President. —You have a general tariff, valuation for the ports of India. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

rresident. —It is done by the D. G., C. I. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes, in consultation with all the Custom Houses, 

President. —Can you suggest any class of paper which may be given a 
tariff valuation. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —We take up that question every year. 

President. —That simplifies Customs administration to some extent. You 
are not in a position to suggest any distinct class of paper? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Not at present. We shall probably consider that 
question only next October or November. 

President. —That brings up another point about the present classes of 
paper that are distinguished in the Customs returns. The question has 
been raised that some more details might be furnished about other classes 
of paper or paper boards. The question arose particularly in regard to 
mill boards, insulation boards and so on. They are all classed together 
as boards. Would there be any difficulty in distinguishing the different 
kinds of boards in the Customs returns? 

Mr. Gracias. —The invoice always shows whether they aro cardboards, 
strawboards and so on. Strawboards are already shown separately. 

Mr. D’Sousa —Wo get corrugated cardboards also. 

President. —Insulation hoards? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Very rarely. 

President. —Is there any other class of paper which you would suggest 
might be shown separately in the Customs returns? 

Mr. D’Souza. —We are specifying greased wrapping papers recently. 

President. —Since when ? 

Mr. D’Souza.- —The suggestion has come recently. 

President. —Are there any other suggestions for showing different classes 
of paper separately? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Most papers are specified separately. 

President. —“ All other sorts not otherwise specified.’’ Does that contain 
large quantities of paper? . 

Mr. D’Souza. —Wo get largo quantities of these. 

22 a 
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President, What qualities are they? 

Mr. D’Souza, —Writing paper. 

President. —At any rate the only suggestion yon have at present is to 
show greazed paper separately? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be possible to show pasteboard, millboard and card¬ 
board separately without much difficulty? You could give the quantities? 

Mr, Gracias. —There will be no difficulty because the invoice shows them 
separately. At present they all come under cardboard. 

President. —In regard to advertising circulars, do they usually come in 
bulk, by book post or how do they come? 

Mr. Gracias. —Mainly in bulk. 

President. —Do they come by post? 

Mr. Gracias. —They come in largo consignments as cargo. 

President. —There is some alteration in the Customs practice about that? 
Mr. Gracias. —We are always charging duty on consignments in posted 
as cargo while those imported by post are free under the Tariff. 

President. —Do many come by parcel post? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —They are free as printed matter. There is no 
change of practice so far. If it comes by post it is admitted free. 

Mr. D’Souza. —Catalogues in book form are free. 

President. —Do they come by post or in large consignments? 

Mr. JJ’Souza. —They come by post and also by cargo. 

President. —Old newspapers. Are those generally unused newspapers; 
are there large imports of old newspapers in this port? 

Mr. Gracias. —Yes. 

President. —They are used for packing? 

Mr. Gracias. —For packing and wrapping purposes by shopkeepers, 
retailers and so on. 

President. —In what form do they come in? Are they absolutely unused? 
Mr. Gracias .—They are unused. They are pressed mostly into 5 cwt. 
bales: they come from America and Great Britain. 

President. —Does any quantity of used newspapers come in? 

Mr. Gracias. —I do not think so. 

President. —Is cartridge shown separately in the returns at present? 

Mr. Gracias. —It is not shown separately. 

President. —Would there be any difficulty in showing cartridge separately? 
Mr. D’Souza. —No. 

President. —Cartridge is either white or buff. 

Mr. Gracias. —Generally white. 

President. —It may be buff, 

Mr. Gracias. —May be coloured, but I don’t think coloured cartridge is 
much used. 

President. —There will be no difficulty in showing cartridge white and 
coloured as a separate class? 

Mr. Gracias. —No. 

President. —At what weight do the catridge usually come in? 

Mr. Gracias. —Above 34 lbs. Demy. 

President. —Below 24 lbs. is classed as printing paper. 

Mr. Gracias, —Yes. 

President. —Above 24 lbs. is really considered as a drawing paper, 

Mr. Gracias. —Yes. 
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President, —What is the usual weight at which it comes? 

Mr. D’Souza. —35 to 50 lbs. is the usual weight. 

Mr, Gracias. —We also get a very expensive quality. It comes very 
seldom from United Kingdom, is known as Whatman’s quality and costs 
about £250 per ton. 

President. —Do you think that the 24 lbs. dividing line is a good one 
or should it be a different weight? 

Mr. Gracias. —I think that is a good one. It is an expensive paper to 
be used in printing 

President. —Are you talking of Offset Cartridge as distinct from Drawing 
Cartridge ? 

Mr. Gracias. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that the 24 lbs. is as good a dividing line 
between printing kind and the other kind as is possible? Is that your 
opinion or would some other weight be better? 

Mr. Gracias. —24 lbs. would be all right. It is neither too light nor too 
heavy. It is a good dividing line. 

President. —Supposing it is thought advisable to raise the weight, what 
figure would you suggest as another dividing line to bring more under 
the protective duty? 

Mr. Gracias. —I could not suggest anything. 

Mr. D’Souza. —At present most Cartridge paper that has been coming 
has been over 24 lbs. 

President. —Very little is coming in as printing paper. 

Mr. D’Souza. —Practically nil. 

President. —Offset Cartridge intended for printing is generally above 
24 lbs. 

Mr. D’Sousa .—The Cartridge paper we have had so far has been above 
24 lbs. 

President. —Is much Offset Cartridge coming in for printing? 

Mr. V’Souza.— No. 

President. —It is mostly Drawing Cartridge? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —We come to the question of Badami. In that connection 
there was a complaint made that coloured Badami intended for writing is 
coming in as printing paper and so escaping the protective duty. 

Mr. D'Souza.—We have not noticed any. 

President. —If a coloured Badami is hard sized, would you treat it as 
Writing paper? The complaint is that importers in order to escape the 
duty have been colouring what is really Badami paper. Has a case of that 
sort occurred ? 

Mr. D’Souza .—We have not come across any. 

President. —If a paper generally similar to Badami, but slightly coloured, 
either pink or blue, came in, would it bo treated as printing paper or 
writing paper? 

Mr. D’Souza. —We will test it to see whether it is hard sized or soft sized. 

President. —If it is hard sized, it would be considered as a Writing paper 
whatever be the colour. 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes, if it can he recognised as such. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —Do you take the furnish into consideration? We are 
told that hard sized tinted paper—that is the expression used—is paying 
only revenue duty and has practically the same furnish as the Badami paper. 

President. —This is the recommendation put in by the Deccan Paper 
Mills (shown). 
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Mr. I)'Souza. —Wo have not noticed any imports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Hard sized paper should have protective duty. 

Mr. 1)'Souza. —Have you got any sample? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Wo will send you a sample and a copy of the noto. 
You may send in your reply later. 

Mr. B’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —The real point is is any hard sized coloured paper similar 
in furnish coming in. Would you look into that point and let us know? 

Mr. B’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —If a hard sized paper is getting in merely because it is slightly 
tinted, it is really evading the protective duty. 

Mr. B’Souza. -Tt might be due to false invoicing. 

President. —It is described as Printing paper, but it is really used as 
Writing paper. What classes of paper pulp are imported in Bombay. You 
don’t have to distinguish them, because all of them bear tho same duty. 
There is first of all bleached and unbleached pulp. 

Mr. B'Souza. —You can easily distinguish. 

President. —In Calcutta we have been told there are samples of different 
kinds of pulp available here. 

Mr. B’Souza. —Here arc 2 samples of bleached and unbleached pulp. 

President. —Unbleached is slightly grey and bleached is clean and white. 

Mr. B’Souza. —Yos. 

President.— There wil bo no difficulty in distinguishing the two supposing 
different rates of duty arc levied. 

Mr. B’Souza. —No. 

President. —Could you distinguish the different classes of pulp, mechanical 
pulp from chemical pulp? 

Mr. B’Souza. —Only by test. 

President. —Unbleached pulp comes in usually we understand in tho 
form of easy bleaching sulphite pulp and strong sulphite, pulp. There is 
also a special pulp trailed aspin pulp which comes in occasionally. 

Mr. B’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —A small quantity of mechanical pulp has apparently been 
imported here. 

Mr. B’Souza. —We don’t test as there is one duty. 

President. —May wo retain these samples? 

Mr. D’Souza, —Yes. 

President. —Is there any export of rags from Bombay for paper making 
purposes in other countries, mainly mill cuttings, tailors cutting? 

Mr. Gracias. —We do not know. We will have to ascertain. 

President. —Could you kindly let us know about that? 

Mr. Gracias. —Yes, 

President. —Is much Japancso paper coming into Bombay? 

Mr, Gracias. —Not much. 

President. —-What kind of paper is coming from Japan ? 

Mr. Gracias. —Printing paper containing less than 70 per cent, of mecha¬ 
nical wood pulp. It pays 1 anna 3 pics duty. The import is not very much. 

President. —Do you know whether much Japanese magnosiuni chloride 
is coming into Bombay? 

M r. Gracias. —Wo can lind that out for you. 

President. —Is there much import of printed sheets here which come in 
free of duty P 

Mr. D'Souza .—Hardly any. 
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President. —They are admitted free of duty. 

Mr. T)'Sowza.--\i intended for being bound into books. 

President. —It is not imported into Bombay, 

Mr. D'Souzn. —Hardly any. 

President. —Do you happen to have a copy of the Classification Tariff 
Board’s Report. 

Mr. D’ Souza. —Yes. 

President. —On page 21 the Tariff Board gave a draft schedule with tho 
changes in italics. Take the first item 41. Are envelopes made of writing 
paper at present assessed protective duty? 

Mr. Gracias. -Yes. 

President. —Would it ho an advantage to put it in the Tariff Schedule 
to make it plain as proposed by the Tariff Board and add the words 
“ envelopes made of writing paper ” ? 

Mr, Gracias. —It would he an advantage. 

President. —Though actually envelopes made of writing paper are assessod 
protective duty. 

Mr. Gracias. -Quite. 

President. —The next item is Printing paper excluding stereo and all 
coated papers but including art paper. Would there he any difficulty about 
making that change? 

Mr. Gracias. —What change? 

President. —The change in italics. That is the change proposed by tho 
last classification Tariff Board. Tjet me put it this way. Is there any 
difficulty in distinguishing coated papers? 

Mr. D'Souzn. —No. 

President. —Art papers are perhaps to be included in tho protective 
tariff schedule. 

Mr. n’Souza. —We get chrome coated. 

President. —Chrome papers are already in the Tariff Schedule. 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —This is only a suggestion of tho Tariff Board to make things 
plainer. Do you think that there would he any advantage in making this 
change? I think that it would make matters more plain. 

Mr. Gracias. —Yes. 

President. —You don’t think that there would he any difficulty. 

Mr. Gracias. —No. 

President. —Turning to 44 (3) as given in the report on page 21, the 
Tariff Board propose a different wording. 1 think that that is in accordance 
with the existing Customs practice. 

Mr. D’ Souza. —Yes. W 7 e have got a tariff ruling on that point. 

President. —That is in accordance with the recommendation of the classi¬ 
fication Tariff Board. 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

Mr. Itakimt oolo.- -The only real change is buff or badami. That has 
been declared protected. 

President. —Except white. 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —There is one other general question. Can you suggest 
any better classification of papers than the one now in force on the 
presumption that protection would continue for the same classes of paper? 
That is a matter which the Board has not yet considered. On the assump- 
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Mr. Chandavarlcar. —T don't think so. 

Mr. Gracias. —So far., the existing classification has worked well. There 
liavo been no disputes. Unless the mills themselves suggest something, 
we cannot ourselves suggest an alternative. 

President. —The mills, I may say, have not been able to suggest anything 
bettor. 

Mr. D’Souza. —it is only the mills that say that a particular classifica¬ 
tion is working satisfactorily or not. 

President. —The mills have made a suggestion about white cartridge that 
it should be shown separately in the roturns. Would there bo any difficulty 
in doing that? 

Mr Gracias. —No. 

Mr. D’Souza.. —There is ono point about kraft. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Kraft is not protected. It comes under tariff 
valuation. 

Mr. D’Souza. —W r ould the bleached kraft come undor kraft? The Tariff 
Schedule docs not specify- that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is both kraft and imitation kraft. 

Mr. D’Soitza. —We have recently had a case of importation of bleached 
kraft. The importer claimed that the duty should bo charged on tariff 
valuation, but wo did not allow it. 

President. —How did you treat it? 

Mr. D'Souza. —We charged him on the invoice value. 

President. —You did not treat it as kraft. 

Mr. 1)'Souza. —No, it was not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —So long ns you declare it as kraft, it must come under 
the tariff valuation. Do you mean that the item should read “ kraft and 
imitation kraft, excluoive of bleached kraft”? 

Mr. ])’Souza .—Yes. 

President. —is the distinction between bleached and unbleached kraft 
very clearly understood. 

Mr. D’Souza. —The instance cited by us was the first of its kind. Wo 
never get bleaehod kraft. 

President. —You can easily distinguish the bleached kraft? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —Ordinary kraft is brown, is it not? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. Generally. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As it is a question of tariff valuation, it is not for 
the Tariff Board to consider that mint. It is for the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence. With regard to tho Japanese prices that you 
have given, in one case, you have included “ othor chargos ” and in another 
you have simply added the duty. Would you just let me know how you 
arrive at 3 annas 5 pies per lb.? 

Mr. D’Souza. —That is the actual invoice price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The first ono is 3 annas per pound (1 anna 7 pies + 
I anua 3 pies duty t- 2 pies xtra charge). 

Mr. D’Souza. —The landing charge is about lj pics. We shall verify. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- -Tho landing charge is about Rs. 6 a ton. 

Mr. ]')'Souza. —It would be between 1 pie and 2 pies per lb. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —We shall let you have correct figures lator on. 

President. —There is ono other point raised by the mills, that is about 
casing paper. Wo understand that casing paper is wrapping paper glazed 
on both sides. First of all, is there any class of paper known os easing 
paper? 
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Mr. D’Souza. —Tt is imported by mills for wrapping. 

President. —Is it a distinct class by itself P Can you distinguish it 
from jin ordinary wrapping paper? 

Mr. D’Souza. —Yes. 

President. —Under what class does it come? 

Mr. D’Souza. —It comes as wrapping paper. 

President .—Is it used for writing? 

Mr. D’Souza. —It cannot be used for writing because the ink will spread. 
That is what “ The Times of India ” told us. You could use it for writing 
the address but it is not gonerally used for ordinary writing. We also 
had it tested and found that it was not hard sized. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —How do you distinguish cardboard paper from other 
paper ? ® 

Mr. Gracias, — We have raised that point. 

Mr. D’Souza. —When paper ceases to be paper and becomes cardboard, 
it is difficult to say. I have asked some importers and they also say that 
it is difficult to be precise in that respect. 

President. —Aro there any points which you would like to raise with 
the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Chandavarhar. —No. 
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13. Railways. 

(1) Circular letter No. 23, dated the 6th January, 1938, from the Tariff 

Board, to the Agents of all Principal Railways in India. 

In connection with the enquiry referred to the Tariff Board under the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/36, 
dated the 11th December, 1937, as to the desirability of continuing measures 
for the protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper-Pulp Industries after 
31st MarcH, 1939, wheh the present protective duties expire, I am directed 
to say that thd Board would be grateful if you could forward a statement 
showing the freight rates at present applicable to paper and paper-pulp 
on your Railway under the following heads: — 

(i) ordinary rates; 

(ii) schedule rates; 

(iii) principal station-to-statioh rates; 

(iv) wagon load or other concession rates; 

and any changes that have been made in these rates since 1931-32. So far 
has items (ii), (iii) and (iv) above are concerned, the Board would like to 
know to what extent, if any, in actual practice they favour Indian made 
paper as compared with imported paper. 

2. I am also to add that for the purpose of this enquiry the Board has 
asked the Controller of Printing and Stationery for full particulars of all his 
purchases of paper for each year since 1931-32. In case, however, you do 
not obtain your supplies through the Controller, I am to say that the Board 
would like to be furnished with full particulars of your purchases from 
1931-32 of— 

(1) writing paper; 

(2) printing paper-; 

(3) packing and wrapping paper; 

(4) miscellaneous paper such as blotting paper 

showing (i) class of paper, (ii) quantity purchased and (iii) average price 
paid for both (a) Indian and (6) imported classes. 

3. The Board would be grateful for a reply (with 4 spare copies) as early 
as possible and, if possible, before the 31st January, 1938, addressed to tho 
Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Letter No. R. 38/29156, dated the 18th January, 1938, from the General 
Traffic Manager, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Raihvay Company, 
Bombay, 

I beg to give belo,w the present classification of Paper and Paper- 
pulp:— 




Per maund 

——. 

Class. 

per 



mile. 



Pie. 

Paper in hales and bundles . 

2 

0-42 

Paper in cases .... 

4 

0-62 

Blotting paper in bales or bundles 

2 

0-42 

Paper-pulp. 

1 

0-38 


The same classification was in force in 1931-32. 

No schedule rates are quoted for these articles on this Railway. 

A list of the principal station-to-station rates is attached. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to our Controller of Stores from 
whom you will hear in regard to paragraph 2 thereof. 
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List of fUation-to-Station Rates. 


Commodity. 

From 

To 

Station-to- 

Station 

rate. 

Ordinary 

rate. 




Per 

Per 




maund. 

maund. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. s. p. 

Paper pulp, 


Bombay . . 

Barejadi 

0 6 1 

0 10 11 

W/300,0. R. L. 






'New Delhi , 

1 9 9 

1 12 5 

Paper in bales or 


Bombay 

c Via New Delhi . 

1 9 0 

1 11 8 

bundles, W / 

300, 0. R. L. 


_ Via Kotkapura 

1 9 5 

1 11 11 


Paper in bales or 


'Bombay . 

Ahmedabad . . 

0 8 9 

0 12 3 

bundles, 0. It. 






1 

^Barcjadi . 

Bombay . , 

0 8 9 

0 11 11 



"Belanganj . . 

0 15 7 

14 7 

« 


Cuwnpore . . 

0 15 3 

1 9 5 

Paper in bales or 

Barcjadi . 

t Vid Cawnpore 

0 15 3 

18 6 

bundles, 0. R. 






Delhi . 

10 7 

1 4 7 



_ Vid Delhi 

1 0 7 

1 3 10 




'Belanganj . 

0 13 5 

1 4 7 




Cawnpore . . 

0 13 0 

1 9 5 

Paper in bales or 


Barejadi 

- Vid Cawnpore 

0 13 0 

1 8 0 





bundles, W / 

300, 0. R. L. 



Delhi ... 

0 14 0 

1 4 7 



^ Vid Kotkapura 

1 2 8 

1 8 10 



_ Via Delhi . 

Ahmedabad 

0 14 0 

1 3 6 


(3) Letter No. 11, 1251SX, dated the 24th January, 19 S8, from the Traffic 
Manager, Mysore Railways, Mysore. 


Re: Rates and Statistics — re, ; Papke Industry. 


With reference to paragraph L of your letter No. 23, dated the 6th 
January, 1938, to the address of the Agent of this Railway, I beg to state 
that paper and paper-pulp are charged over this Railway at classified rates, 
as shown below, and no schedule, station-to-station, wagon load or other 
concession rates are notified for them: — 


Paper N. O. O. in cases .... 
Paper in rolls protected at the ends of sides 
Paper blotting in bales or bundles 
Paper-pulp ....... 


R. R. 
? 4 

2 
2 

; i 


Tn view of a Paper Mill being installed at Bhadravati, however, schedule 
C.O./C.M. rates are made available over this Railway both in local and 
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through booking for gunny waste, jute waste, paper waste and rags N. 0. 0. 
used in preparing paper-pulp at 0. R. W./160 L. P. The following station- 
to-station special rates have also been notified for these commodities when 
consigned to the Paper Mill at Bhadravati. 


Commodity. 


Gunny waste, jute waste, paper 
waste and rags N. O. C. in 
separate or mixed consignments. 



Stations. 

Rate per 
maund 

0. R. 
W./300 

L. 

F 

m 

To 

Madras (vid Banga¬ 

Bhadravati . 

Rs. A. V. 

0 9 4 

lore City). 

Shalimar (and vid 

Do. 

10 5 

Waltair, 

and 

City). 

Madras 

Bangalore 




(4) Letter No. It. 8, dated the 26th January, 1038, from . the Traffic Manager, 
Assam Bengal Bailway, Chittagong. 

As requested, I heg to enclose herewith a statement, together with four 
spare copies of the same, showing the freight rates at present applicable to 
paper and paper-pulp over the Assam-Bengal Railway. The particulars 
relating to the purchases of paper of the Assam Bengal Railway will be 
furnished by our Chief Auditor shortly under a separate cover. ' 


Enclosure. 

Statement of the basis of charge for"the carriage of paper and paper-pulp over the Assam- 

Bengal Bailway. 


Whether 
any change 

in basis made Remarks, 
during the 
last 8 years. 


Article. 

Basis of charge. 

Paper 

(a) In bundles — 

(i) Class rate at Railway Risk — 

•42 pie per maund per mile plus a ter¬ 
minal charge of 6 pies per maund 
in through booking and a terminal 
charge of one anna per maund in 
local booking. 


(ii) Schedule rate— 

Nil. 

(iii) Speeial rates at Owner’s Risk— 


<* For traffic from Calcutta to stations 
other than Assam Valley Stations., 
the Assam-Bengal Railway basis 
varies from ‘21 pie per maund per 
mile to ’40 pie per maund per mile 
on gross rate. 


Introduced 
from 15 th 
November, 
1933, and 
still in 
force. 
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Statement of the basts of charge for the carriage of paper and paper-pulp over the Assam- 

Bengal Railway —contd. 


Article. 


Basis o! charge. 


Whether 
Rny change 
in basis made 
during the 
last 8 years. 


Remarks. 


Paper— contd.' 


(b) In cases — 


(i) Class rate at Railway Risk — : 


62 pie per maund per mile plus a 
terminal charge of 6 pies per maund 
in through booking and a terminal 
charge of one anna per maund in 
local booking. 


Paper-pulp • 


(ii) Schedule rate — 

Nil. 

(iii) Special rater— 

Nil. 

(i) Class rate at Railway Risk— 

•38 pie per maund per mile plus a 
terminal charge of 6 pies per maund 
in through booking and a terminal 
charge of one anna per maund in 
local booking. 

(ii) Schedule rate — 

Nil. 


(iii) Special rate — 

Nil. 


Bamboo-pulp (i) 
(for paper 
making) as 
bamboos. 


Class rate — 

(а) '58 pie per maund per mile plus 
a terminal charge of 6 pies per 
maund in through booking and a 
terminal charge of one anna per 
maund in local booking at Railway 
Risk. 

(б) '42 pio per maund per mile plus 
a terminal charge of 6 pies per 
maund in through booking and a 
terminal charge of one anna per 
maund in local booking when 
booked at Railway Risk in wagon 

. loads of 160 maunds per 4- 
wheeled wagon, 

(c) '38 pie per maund per mile plus 
a terminal charge of 6 pies per 
maund in through booking and a 
terminal charge of one anna per 
maund ie local booking when booked 
at owner’s risk in wagon loads of 160 
maunds per 4-wheeled wagon. 






i Statement of the oasis of charge for the carriage of paper and paper-pulp over the Assam- 

Jlengal Railway —contd. 


Article. 


Bamboo-palp 
(for paper 
making) as 
bamboos— 
contd. 


Basis of charge. 


Whether 
any change 
in basis mado 


Remarks. 


during the 
last 8 years. 


(ii) Schedule rate — 

(a) In local booking at (turner’s Risk — 
Per maund. 

Per mile. 

Pie. 


For the first '14 
and up to 
150 miles. 

For extra ’ll 
dis t a n o e ^ 

above 160 
miles to be 
added to the 
charge for 
160 miles. 


(a) plus one anna ter¬ 
minal in looal book¬ 
ing* when booked 
in wagon loads of 
180 maunds per 4- 
wheelcd wagon and 
300 for bogie 
wagon. 

(&) Except between 
Mymensingh and 
Chittagong, Chitta¬ 
gong (Strand Rood) 
and Chittagong 
Port. 


J 

(b) In through booking — 


'20 pie per maund 
por mile pi its a 
terminal charge of 
6 pies per maund 
in through book¬ 
ing when the 2 
traffic is booked 
in wagon loads of 
i 60 maunds per 
4-wheeled wagon 
and W/300 for 
bogie wagon. 


(a) Except between 
via Mymensingh and 
Chittagong, Chitta¬ 
gong (Strand Road) 
and Chittagong 

Port. 

| (6) -20 pie per maund 
per mile without' 
terminal when the 
traffic is booked to 
via Chaniipur for 
traffic to Naihati 
and Trtlaghur 

Paper Mills. 


1 

I 


Introduced 
from 2nd 
Septem¬ 
ber, 

1032. 


♦When the 
traffio is 
i booked 
j from Ful- 
gazi and 
■ Belonla in 
wagon 
loads of 320 
maunds per 
bogie, ter¬ 
minal 

charge is 
i not levied. 


(iii) Special rate — 

The Assam-Bengal Railway basis of 
the station-to-station special 
through rates for traffic to Titta- 
ghur Paper Mills Nos. I and II and 
Naihati Taper Mills varies from 
■13 to '20 pie per maund per mile 
on gross rate when booked »in 
wagon loads of 100 maunds por 4- 
wheeled wagon at Owner's Risk. 
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(5) Letter No. T. HOG, dated the 26th January, 1938, iron, the Agent, the 
Madras ciud Southern* MoJuntta, llailuxiy Go., Ltd. y Madras. 

Adverting to your letter No. 23, dated tlio 6th January 1938, I have 
the honour to forward herewith a statement showing the classification of the 
various varieties oi' paper together with a statement detailing the special 
rates in force to and vid the stations on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway for this commodity. In addition the following special rates havo 
been quoted by this Railway for wood-pulp for use by the Paper Mills at 

Rajahmundry. T o Rajahmumhy 

Tier maund, 

From O. R. 

W./300 L. 

As. 

Coeanada Port or Town ...... 2 

Madras. ® 

2. No Schedule Rates are quoted by this Railway for paper and tho 
classification has remained unaltered since 1932. 

3. An examination of the list of sp<#ial rates sent herewith will show 

that those rates have been quoted to assist development of traffic in paper 
manufactured by tho Mills situated principally in .Bengal. No reduced rates 
have been quoted for paper imported from the ports. , 

4. The particulars required in paragraph 2 of your letter under reply 
will be forwarded to you as early as possible. 


Statement. 

Commodity. Classification. 

It. K. 

Paper N. (). C. in bales or bundles . . ■ . . , 2 

Paper N. O. C. in cases . . - . . . 4 

Blotting paper in bales or bundlos.2 

Paper in rolls protected at the ends and sides . . 2 

Paper-pulp . - f -.1 


Special Station-to-Station Rates in Through Booking. 


Description 
of Goods. 


146 Paper 
N. 0. C. 
ill bales or 
bundles 


Remarks and conditions. 



Vid Asansol 
for traftto 
from— | 

Raniganj. 
Raniganj 
B. P. M. 
Siding. 


Ca1 i o u t 
(vid 

Waltair, 
Y Ma-dr a s 
| and 
Ja 1 a r- 

J pet). 

Canuano r e 
(vid YVal- 
tair, Mad¬ 
ras and 
Jalarpct). 
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Special Staiion-to-Stalion Rates fn Through Booking —conld. 


Description 
of Goods. 

Stations, 

Bates. 

Remarks and conditions. 

Prom 

To 




Bs. A. P. 







Per 







maund. 









f Apply to 

paper inanu-"' 







factured in India. 

4 






I B. N. 

N. E. 


146. Paper 

Vid Asansol 

Emakulam 

18 3 

< 

0 7 7 

0 6 1 

l«o 

N. 0. C. 

for traffic 

(vid Wal- 






in bales or 

from— 

tair, Mad- 



M. S. M. 

S.I. 

& 

bundles— 

Baniganj. 

ras and 



0 3 4 

0 7 3 , 


contd. 

Ranig&nj 

Jalarpet), 






B. P. M. 




f Apply to 

paper manu-' 



Siding. , 




factured in India. 




Madras (nd 

fl 6 11 


i 


ca 



Waltair). 

1 


B. N. 

M. S. M. 

o 



Vid Mad- 

I 


0 12 1 

0 9 10 j 




ras ( vid 

\ 






Waltair). 

j 


r Apply to 

paper manu-'l 

o 






factured in India, 

.«© 




to 13 8 

1 









B. N. 

M. S. M. j 

fo^ 






L 0 7 7 

0 6 1, 

1 


i 




r b. n. 

N.-E. 1 







0 9 1 

0 7 6 




Mangal o r o 

1 11 1 

-j 



, 



(vid Wal- 



M. S. M. 

8.1. 

’■a 



tair, Mad- 



0 2 7 

0 8 0 

i 










Jalarpet). 



r b. n. 

, N. E. 

a 




! 


0 9 1 

0 7 6 

*-< 



Tollicher r y 

1 11 1 

< 



,s 



(vid Wal- 



M. S. M. 

S. I. 




tair, Mad- 



0 3 1 

0 7 6 

§ 



ras and 




£ 



Jalarpet). 



r b. n. 

N. E. 

85 






0 8 3 

0 7 6 

1-1 


Vid East 

1 

Ca 1 i o u t 

1 10 3 

< 





Dock Jn. 


(vid 



M. S. M. 

S. I. 

ft 


for traffio 


Shall- 



0 3 6 

0 7 2 

1 


from— 


m s r. 




ca 

Pf 


Kanki* 


t Waltair, 




o 


nara. 


Madras 






Naibati, 


and 






Ti t t a- 


J a 1 a r- 




£ 


garh. 


pet). 



' B. N. 

N. E. 







0 8 3 

0 7 6 




Cannanore 

1 10 3 

4 



1 o 



(vid Shall- 



M. S. M 

S. X. 




mar, Wal- 



.030 

0 7 7 




tair, Mad- 







ras and 







Jalarpet). 












Description 
of Goods. 


146. Taper 
N. O. C. 
in bales or 
bundles — 
CorUd. 
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Special Station-0-Station Hales in Through Boohing —contd. 


Stations. 


Prom 


Vid East 
Dock Jn. 
tor traffic 
from— 

K a n k i- 
nara. 
Naihati. 
Tittaghur. 


To 


Emakula m 
(vid Shali- 
mar, Wal- 
tair, Mad¬ 
ras and 
Jalarpet). 

Madras (vid 
Shall m a r 
and Wal- 
tair). 

Vid Madras! 
(vid Shali- 
mar and 
Waltair). 

Madras (vid 
Sliali m a r 
and Wul- 
tair). 


Vid Madras 
(vid Shall- 
mar and 

Waltaii'). 

Mangel ore 
(vid Shali- 
mar, Wal¬ 
tair, Mad¬ 
ras and 
Jalarpet). 


Tellioherry 
(vid 
Shalimar, 
Waltair, 
Madras 
and Ja- 
larpot). 

Qnilon (vid 
Shalim a r, 
Wal tair, 
Madras 
and Arko- 
nam). 


Rates. 


Rs. a. p. 
per 

maund . 


1 7 6 


ll 4 10 


>0 12 11 


1 10 3 


1 10 3 


1 11 11 


Remarks and conditions. 


r B. N. N. E. 'I 
0 6 10 0 6 1 


1 


M. S. M. S. I. 

0 3 4 0 7 3 


Ml 

>” 

ts 


B. N. M. S. M. 

0 11 0 0 9 10 




B. N. M. S. M. "I 


0 0 10 0 6 1 


B. N. N. E. 

0 8 3 0 7 6 

M. S. M. S. I. 

0 2 7 0 8 0 


siS 

6 s ?- 

* 


f B, N. N. E. 

I 0 8 3 0 7 6 


lO.R. 


M. S. M. S. t. 

0 3 1 0 7 6J 


B. N. M.S.M. 8.1. 1 
0 8 3 0 8 11 0 10 9 

J g 


t 

8 . 

3 


23 


Apply 
















$40 


SpecitTl Station-to-Station Rates in Through Rooking —conoid. 


Description 
of Goods. 

Stations. 

Rates. 

From 

To 

146. Paper 

Hadapsar . 

Madras {via 

Rs. A. P. 
per 

maund. 

1 0 9 

N. 0. C. 
in bales or 
bundles— 
conoid. 

Punalur 

Raiehur). 

Bangui ore 
Cantt. or 
City (vid 
Jalarpet). 

0 10 10 


Remarks and conditions. 


G. I. P. 

M. S. 

M. 

1 O.R, 
Uv./ 

0 9 5 
O.R. 

a 7 

4 

j 300. 


(<5) Letter No. 11. 1/J. 391^ dated the 23th January, 1933, from the Chief 
Commercial Superintendent, South Indian Bailway, Trichi nopoly. 

I send herewith a statement showing the ordinary (class) rates that aro 
in force since 1931 lor Paper and Paper-pulp over this Railway. 

2. No schedule rute is quoted for these commodities over this Railway. 

3. It has not been the policy of this Railway to make any‘discrimination 
between Indian made paper and imported paper. 

4. Puualur is a paper manufacturing! centre on this Railway to which 
pnper waste is generally booked. The rates for this commodity have also 
been shown separately in the statement. Schedule G/N rate for this traffic 
to Punalur is quoted in order to encourage tho indigenous industry. 


Statement showing the changes made in the rates for Paper N. 0. C. and paper pulp from 

1931 to 1938. 


CLASSIFICATION. 



Class and conditions. 

Commodity. 

R. R. 

0. R. 

Schedule. 

Paper N. 0. C. in 
cases, 

Paper N. Q, 0. in 
bales or bundles. 

4 

2 

•• 

•• 

Paper-pulp . 

■ 1 

•• 

•• 

Pnper wasto 

1- 

1 

* * 

( W./300 ■) 

1 W./200 ( L.; p. 

C m, o.; 


Remarks. 


Vln 1931. No chan- 
; gos since then. 


J 

1931 to 31st October, 
1935. From 1st 
November, 1935, the 
schedule rate was 
made applicable for 
traffic to Punalur 
only. From 15th 
October, 1936, the 
condition * p ’ was 
withdrawn. 
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Statement showing the changei made in the ratal for Paper N. 0, C. and Paper-pulp from 

1931 to 1933. 

LOCAL. 



Stations. 

Rate 



Commodity. 



per 

Conditions. 

Remarks. 

From 



maund. 




To 






Rs, a. p. 




f 

Coimbatore 

0 8 3 


In force from lGth 






June 1931 to date. 



Madras 

0 9 10 


In force from 16th 


fPunalur - 

Beaoh. 



June 1931 to date.. 



Ernakulam . 

0 6 11 


In force from 1st 





June 1933 to date. 



Triehur 

0 8 0 


In force from 1st 






June 1633 to date. 



Koilpatti . 

0 18 


In force from 1st 





February 1934 to 
date. 


Paper N.O.C. 






in hales or 


Nalattin- 

0 18 

» e 

In force from 1st 

bu n d 1 e s 


pu ttur. 



February 1934 to 

O.R. : L. 



_hjTki .l 


date. 



Pcttai 

0 18 


In force from 1st 


\ 

| 




February 1834 to 
date. 


l_Tuticorin< 

Rajapalaiyain 

0 2 11 


In force from 1st 





February 1934 to 
date. 




Satur 

0 2 2 I 


In force from 1st 




; 


February 1934 to 
date. 



Sivakasi 

0 2 6 


In force from 1st 






February 1934 to- 
date. 



Srivilliputfur 

0 2 8 


In force from 1st 

' 




February 1934 to 
date. 




Tinnevelly 

0 1 8 

*-• 

In force from 1st 



Jn. 



February 1934 to 
date. 





fW/200; 

From 10th February 





OR; L; p 

1933 to 1st Febru¬ 
ary 1936. 





OR; L; p 

From loth March 

Paper waste 

Madras 

Punalur 

0 7 3 

< 

1935 to 14 th Octo- 

Beach. 



OR; L 

her 1936. 

From 16 th October 






• 

1936 to date. 


23 A 











Statement glowing the change) made in the cates for paper N. 0. C. and paper-ptdp from 1031 to 193$. 

FOREIGN. 
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(7) Letter No. A. 710, dated the 28th January , 1988, from the Agent, 
Assam-Bengal Hallway. Co., Ltd., Chittagong. 

As requested, I beg to enclose herewith a statement, together with four 
spare copies of the same showing particulars relating to the purchases of 
paper of this Railway for your disposal. 


Enclosure. 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Class o£ Paper. 

Quantity 




Quantity 


pur- 


jEuMHBHHip: 

Cost. 

pur- 

Cost. 


chased. 




chased. 



Reams. 

Rs. 1 

Reams, 

Rs. 

Reams. 

Rs. 

*’ Printin S I'aper J * Sported' 

3,023 


3,395 

IfTi.i/J 

5,244 

21,771 

24 

83 

12 

190 

1 

50 

2. Packing and ( a. Indian 

60 

682 


796 

89 

682 

wrapping paper i b. Imported 

! Nil 


4 

48 

Nil 

. . 

3. Miscellaneous ( a. Indian 

172 

i 723 

25 

281 

80 

396 

paper. < b. Imported 

101 

285 


355 

145 

308 

4. Writing paper j * 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

7 

57 

Nil 

4 

"' 18 

.ftSEu 

3,295 

17,575 



5,413 

22,819 

125 

'• 368 

133 


150 

376 


Class of Paper. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Quantity 

pur¬ 

chased. 

Cost. 

Quantity 

pur¬ 

chased. 

^ Cost. 

Quantity 

pur¬ 

chased. 

Cost. 


Roams. 

Rs. 

Reams. 

Rs. 

Reams. 

Rs. 

. . .. ( a. Indian . 

6,211 

22,193 

7,130 

23,960 

6,864 

23,567 

1. Printing paper f b 3m , )0rU , (l 

56 

1,503 

34 

391 

8 

101 

2. Packing and \ a. Indian . 

104 

731 

97 

696 

145 

1,0*2 

wrapping paper ( b. Imported 

13 

114 

Ml 1 

. . 

5 i 

51 

3. Misoellane oust a. Indian . 

no 

482 

80 

391 

100 

511 

paper. ! b. Imported 

180 

225 

153 

242 

204 

286 


Nil 

, « 

Nil 


Nil 

, , 

4. Writing paper | b \ Importcd 

3 

19 

1 

0 

2 

25 

C o. Indian . 

6.428 

23,406 

7,307 

25,047 

7,10> 

25,110 

TotAL ' \ b. Imported 

252 

1,806 

188 

642 

219 

- 

463 


(8) Letter No. V. O. O. 1,8 —4, dated the 28tli January, 1988, from the 
District Controller of Stores General, Great Indian Peninsula Bail-way, 
Byculla, Bombay. 

With Reference to paragraph 2 of letter No. R. C. 1361 of 12th January, 
1938, from the Chief Traffic Manager, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
Bombay, to your address, I am directed by the Controller of Stores, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, Gipstore Lane, Lower Parel, to provide you with 
tho information relating to paper bought from sources other than the Deputy 
Controller of Stationery, Calcutta, since 1931-32 to date. 

2. Five copies of statements showing the information are herewith 
enclosed. 

















Statement of Paper bought by the 0. /. P. Rly■ Stores Department from sources other than Deputy Controller, Stationery, Calcutta. 
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Stateme.nl of Paper bought by the O. I. P. Bly. Stores department from sowees other than Deputy Controller, Stationery, Calcutta —contd. 
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Statement of Paper bought by the 0. I. P. Sly. Stores Department from sources other than Deputy Controller, Stationery, Calcutta 
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(9) Litter No. 27. 2lfS8, dated the 29th January, 1988, from the Controller, 
of Stores, Bombay, Burotla and Central India It ail way, Bombay. 

In reference to your above letter addressed to tbe General Traffic Manager 
of this Railway, I beg to enclose a statement showing purchases of various 
kinds of paper made during 1931-32 to 1937-38 for the uso of this Railway 
administration. 


Enclosure. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 

DEPARTMENT. 


Statement showing particulars of various hinds of papers purchased during 
the period from 19.11-82 to 1987-38. 





1931-32. 


1932-33. 

Item No. 

Description. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Ream. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

U 

O 

to 

•e =* 

3 “> 

i 

& 

S3 

a, 

0> 

43 

a 

P5 


WRITING PAPERS. 

Roams 


Rs. a. p. 

Reams 


Rs. a. p. 

I 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17" x 13J" deep broad ruled 
with 32 blue lines $" apart 
on each side of a sheet, 
weighing 14 lbs, nett to a 
ream of 500 Bhcots. 

220 

Indi¬ 

genous 

2 16 0 

200 

Indi¬ 

genous 

3 2 10 

2 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17"xl3i" deep narrow 
ruled with 40 blue lines 
■ f" apart on each side of a 
sheet, weighing 14 lbs. nett 
to a ream of 500 sheets. 

70 

Do. 

2 15 6 

50 

Do. 

3 2 10 

3 

4 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17" X 13i" oross ruled with 
40 blue lines $' apart on 
each side of a sheet, weigh¬ 

ing 14 lbs. nett to a ream 
of 500 sheets. 

PRINTING PAPERS. 

Paper, ordinary badami. 
Demy size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream. 

70 

Do. 

2 15 6 




S 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27" X 17", 
weighing 16 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

38 

Not 

known 

2 10 9 

, 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMEN T— cuntd . 


Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from lihtl-32 to 1937-38 —contd. 





1931-32. 


1932-33. 

6 

Z 

a 

& 

*-t 

Description, 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Ream. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Ream. 


PRINTING PAPERS— 
contd. 

Reams 


Rs. a. p. 

Reams 


Rs. a. p. 

e 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. G. size, 27"xl7", 
weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
roam of 600 sheets. 

1,350 

Not 

known 

3 5 6 

1,200 

Not 

known 

3 0 4 

7 

8 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27'x 17", 
weighing 24 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 shoots. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
1). F. C. size, 27" x 17", 
weighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 shoetg. 

300 

Do. 

4 0 0 

i 

1 

250 

Do- ' 

i 

3 10 0 

9 

10 

Paper, ordinary badami. 
Super royal siz,e, 22" x 29", 
weighing 28 1 bs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

Paper, Serampore, 40" x 27 1 , 
weighing 38 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. 

70 

Not 

known 

4 12 0 

40 

20 ; 

■ 

Not 

known 

Do. 

4 6 0 

5 0 0 

11 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 16 
lbs. nett to a ream of 500 
sheets. 

30 

Indi¬ 

genous 

3 6 0 


* * 

’ * 

12 

Paper, superior budarai, 
]>, F. C. size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream of 600 
sheets. 

2f> 

1 

Do. 

4 3 6 


# * 


13 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 24 
lbs. nett to a ream of 600 
sheets. 

675 

Not 

known 

5 0 0 

400 

Not 

known 

5 0 0 

14 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 28 
lbs. nett to a ream of 500 
sheets. 

57 

Do. 

5 11 0 

40 

Do. 

5 15 0 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTJtAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 

Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from 1931-82 to 1987-88 — contd. 




PRINTING PAPER— contd. 

Papor, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27" X 17", weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

Paper, white laid, D. P. C. 
size, 27" x 17", weighing 
24 lbs. nott. to a roam of 
480 sheets. 

Paper, white wove, I). F. C. 
size, 27"xl7", weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
500 sheets. 

Paper, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27"xl7", weighing 
28 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

Paper, white wove, R. F. 0. 
size, 27*xI7", weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a roam of 
500 sheets. 

20 Papor, white” wove ( Double 

Royal), 40" x 27" size, 

weighing 42 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

21 Paper, white laid, foolscap 

size, 17"xl3J", weighing 
14 lbs. nett to a ream of 
500 sheets. 

PACKING AND WRAP- 
PING PAPER. 

22 Paper, craft, 29"x22", 

weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack for pack¬ 
ing. 


Reams 
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BOMBAY, BABOO A AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT —con td. 


Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from. 1981-32 to 1937-88 —eontd. 





1931-32. 


1932 

-33. 

& 

l 

43 

HH 

Description. 

• 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

^3 

a 

1—4 

Im 

O 

"2 i 
t g 

S £ 

—4 o> 

S 

! 

u 

& 

01 

43 

id 

X 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Beam. 


PACKING ANI) WRAP¬ 
PING PAPER— could. 


Reams 

Rs. a. p- 


Reams 

Rs. a. p. 

23 

Paper, craft, 1). F. C. size, 
27"X 17*, weighing 44 lbs. 
nett to a ream of 4 8'l 
shoots, 12 sheets in a pack 
for packing. 

42 

Not 

known 

7 4 0 

60 

Not 

known 

5 13 6 

24 

, 

25 

Paper for packing, brown, 
2'.'* x 22", weighing 48 lba. 
nett to a ream of 480 
sheets. 

Paper, craft, 29*x22", 

weighing 48 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PAPER. 




40 

Do. 

5 6 0 

26 

Paper, blotting, of pink and 
white colour's, very absor¬ 
bent quality, 22J" x 171", 
weighing 88 lb6. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack (supply to 
be half pink and half 
white). 

ISO 

Not 

known 

. 

12 12 0 

, 

150 

Indi 

genous 

10 1 6 

■ 

27 

Paper, thin, for manifold 
copies, brief size (17" X 13"), 
weighing 4 J lbs. to a ream 
of 480 sheets. 

* * 

* * 


25 

Not 

known 

1 9 0 

28 

Paper, thin, for manifold 
copies, foolscap single size 
(13J*x8i"), weighing 2} 
lbs. to a ream of 480 
sheets. 

175 

Not 

known 

0 15 0 

300 

Do. 

0 12 6 












Item No. 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 

State.me.nl shouting particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from, 1931-82 to 19S7-S8 —contd.. 



writing papers. ] 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17' x 13J' deep broad ruled 
with 32 blue lines |* apart 
on each side of a sheet, 
weighing 14 Iba. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets, 
i Paper, white laid, ordinary, 

I 17'Xl3i" deep narrow 
ruled with 49 blue lines, 

I i" apart on each side of a 
sheet, weighing 14 lbs. nett 
to a ream of .700 sheets. 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17"X 134" cross ruled with 
40 blue lines, |' apart on 
each side of a sheet, weigh¬ 
ing 14 lbs. nett to a ream 
of 500 sheets. 

PRINTING PAPERS. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
Demy size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27"xl7", 
weighing 16 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
B. F. G. size, 27" x 17", 
Vreighing 20 lbs, nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
1). F. C. size, 27" x 17", 
Weighing 24 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

Paper, Ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27*xl7", 
Weighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

Paper, ordinary badaO", 
Super royal size, 22"x29", 
weighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 


Rs. a. p. Reams 


45 Indi¬ 
genous 

1,800 Do . 
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BOMBAY, BAltODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 

Statement allowing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from, 1931-82 to 1937-88 —contd. 





1933-34. 


1934-36. 

Item No. 

Description. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

i 

PH 

V. 

O 

"l 

a 

>-H 

s 

o 

a 

<u 

t£> 

1 

1 

Vi 

& 

2 
<3 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Ream. 


PRINTING PAPERS— 
contd. 

Reams 

; 


Rs. a. p. 

, 

Reams 


Rs. a. p. 

10 

11 

Paper, Seramporo, 40” x 27', 
weighing 38 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. 

Paper, superior hadami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 16 
lbs. nett to a ream of 500 
shoots. 

10 

! 

Ini’ 

ported 

j 

3 9 0 

’ 

20 

Not 

known 

3 14 0 

12 

Paper, superior badomi, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream ol 600 
sheets. 

26 

Indi¬ 

genous 

| 3 14 0 1 

J 

20 

Indi¬ 

genous 

a 12 c 

13 

Paper, superior badami, 
1). F. C. size, weighing 24 
lbs. nett to a ream of 500 
shoots. 

600 

Do. 

4 8 0 

760 

Not 

known 

4 3 6 

14 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 28 
lbs. nett to a ream of 500 
sheets. 

100 

Not 

known 

6 7 6. 

100 

Do. 

5 7 0 

1C 

16 

Paper, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27'x 17", weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 shoots. 

Paper, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27'X 17', weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a roam of 
480 sheets. 

no 

Indi¬ 

genous 

3 16 4 

76 

Indi¬ 

genous 

» 14 a 

17 

Paper, white wove, D. F. C. 
size, 27'x 17', weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
GOO sheets. 

60 

Not 

known 

4 0 0 

100 

Indi¬ 

genous 

3 16 4 

18 

Paper, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27'X 17', weighing 
28 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

100 

Indi¬ 

genous 

6 8 8 

100 

Do. 

6 6 6 

10 

Papor, white wove, D. F. C. 
size, 27'X 17', weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a ream of 
600 sheets. 

100 

Do. 

4 9 0 

76 

Do. 

4 14 0 

20 

Paper, white wove (Double 
Royal), 40' x 27' size, 
weighing 42 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. „ 

6 

Not 

known 

9 0 0 

4 

Do. 

8 6 0 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRA^ INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 

statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from 1931-32 to 1937-38 —contd. 



1933-34. 


1934-35. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

i 

S 

li 

o S 

p< £ 

S 60 

HH 

Rate per Ream. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

5 

3 

ft* 

a 

6 
& 

Reams 


Rs. a. p. 

Reams 


j?. 

f 

40 

Indi¬ 

genous 

2 12 4 

50 

Indi¬ 

genous 

2 11 3. 

250 

Not 

known 

2 9 6 

300 

Not 

known 

2 9 

150 

Do. 

5 11 9 

175 

Im¬ 

ported 

5 14 . 3 

350 

Not 

known 

6 4 0 

375 

Not 

known 

6 4 0 

112 

113 

Not 

known 

Im¬ 

ported 

9 3 0 

7 14 0 

250 

Im¬ 

ported 

9 4 0 

20 

Not 

known 

15 0 

10 

Indi* 

genous 

14 3 

350 

Do. 

0 10 6 

460 

Do. 

0 10 2 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


Description. 


PRINTING PAPERS— 

concld. 

Paper, white laid, foolscap 
size, 11"Xl3i", weighing 
14 lbs. nett to a ream of 
500 sheets. 

PACKING AND WRAP- 
PING PAPER. 

Paper, craft, 29"x22", 
weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack for pack¬ 
ing. 

Paper, craft, D. F. C. size, 
27* x 17*, weighing 44 lbs. 
nett to a ream of 480 
sheets, 12 sheets in a pack 
for packing. 

Paper for packing, brown, 
20*x22', weighing 48 lbs. 
nett to a ream of 480 
sheets. 

Paper, craft, 29" x 22", 
weighing 48 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PAPER. 

Paper, blotting, of pink and 
white colours, very absor¬ 
bent quality, 22$"x 17i", 
weighing 38 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack (supply to 
be half pink and half 
white). 

Papor, thin, for manifold 
copies, brief size (17*x 13"), 
weighing 4J lbs. to a ream 
of 480 sheets. 

Paper, thin, for manifold 
copies, foolscap single size 
(I3j*x8j''), weighing 2J 
lbs. to a ream of 480 
sheets. 


: i 


24 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 


Statement showing particulars v) various hinds of papers purchased during: 
the period from 1931-32 to 1937-38 —contd. 





1935-36. 


1936-37. 

6 

a 

© 

t—i 

Description. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Ream. 

Quantity under 
Contract, 


1 

1 

03 


Writing papers. 

Reams 


: 

Re. a. p. 

Reams 


Re. a. p. 

1 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17" X 13 J" deep broad ruled 
witfh 32 blue lines jj" apart 
on each side of a sheet, 
weighing 14 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

350 

Indi- 

genous 

! 2 15 0 

400 

Indi- . 
geaoue 

2 13 9 

9 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17"x 13£" deop narrow 
ruled with 49 blue lines £" 
apart, on each aide of a 
sheet, weighing 14 lbs. nett 
to a ream of 500 shoots. 

100 

1- i 

Do. 

2 15 0 

100 

Do. 

2 13 9 

3 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17" x I3£" cross ruled with 
40 blue linos apart on 

each side of a sheet, 
weighing 14 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

PRINTING PAPERS. 

75 

Do. 

2 15 4 

75 i 

Do. 

2 13 9 

4 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
Demy size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream. 

•• 



20 

Indi- 

genous 

2 10 0 

e 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D, F. C, size, 27"x 17", 
weighing 16 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

50 

Indi¬ 

genous 

2 2 8 

600 

Not 

known 

2 2 3 

c 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C; size, 27* x 17", 
weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

1,700 

Not 

known 

2 10 11 

1,800 

Do. 

2 10 9 

7 

8 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. 0. size, 27" x 17", 
weighing 24 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C, size, 27"xl7", 
weighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

300 

Do. 

3 3 6 

200 

Do. 

3 0 0 

# 

0 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
Supor royal size, 22" x 29", 
weighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 shoots. 

60 

Not 

known 

3 12 8 

30 

Indi¬ 

genous 

3 14 0 
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UOMiBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 


Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from, 1931-32 to 1987-88 —contd. 





1936-36. 


1036-37. 

6 

S? 

a 

£ 

i-i 

Description. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Kate per Beam. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

■u 
c 
•—( 

M 

o 

i § 
f § 

a & 

h-H 

a 

$ 

l 

£ 

<• 

0h 


PRINTING PAPERS— 
contd. 

Reams 


Rs. a. p. 



Rs. a. p. 

10 

11 

12 

Taper, Serampore, 40"x27", 
weighing 38 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 16 
lbs. nett to a ream of 600 
sheets. 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a room of 600 
sheets. 

20 

Not 

known 

3 11 6 


Not 

known 

Indi¬ 

genous 

3 11 a 

3 2 8 

13 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, Weighing 24 
lbs. nett to a roam of 500 
sheets. 

800 

Indi- 

jgenous 

i 

7 4 0 

Jus 

TV 1 

Tv 

1,000 

Indi¬ 

genous 

4 10 O' 

14 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. eizo, weighing 28 
lbs. nett to a ream of 600 
sheets. 

100 

Not 

known 

6 7 0 

120 

Do. 

CO 

«3 

IB 

Paper, w hitc laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27*xl7'i weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 dlieets. 

125 

Do. 

o 

o 

120 

Do. 

4 0 0 

16 

Paper, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27"xl7", weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

15 

Do. 

4 13 6 

16 

Do. 

4 12 0 

17 

Paper, white wovo, D. F. C. 
size, 27*xl7 / \ weighing 
20 Ibfl. nett to a ream of 
500 sheets. 

120 

Do. 

3 14 0 

140 

•Not 

known 

3 15 0 

18 

Paper, White laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27" x 17", weighing 
28 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

110 

Do. 

5 8 0 

no 

Indi¬ 

genous 

6 7 3 

19 

20 

Paper, white wervo, D. F. C. 
size, 27"xl7", weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a roam of 
600 sheets. 

Paper, white wove (Double 
Royal), 40" x 27" size, 
weighing 42 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

100 

Do. 

4 11 0 

150 

Do. 

4 9 6 
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BOMBAY, BAItODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 


'Statement showing particulars oj various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from 1931-32 to 1937-38 —contd. 





1935-311. 


1930-37. 

Item No. 

Description. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

Imported or Indi¬ 
genous. 

Rate per Ream. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 


Rate per Ream. 


PRINTING PAPERS— 

concld. 

Reams 


Rs. a, p. 

Reams 


Rs. a. p, 

21 

Paper, white laid, foolscap 
size, 17'x 13J", weighing 
14 lbs. nett to a ream of 
GOO sheets. 

PACKING AND WRAP¬ 
PING PAPER. 

75 

Not 

known 

2 12 0 

80 

1 

Indi¬ 
genous 1 

2 12 0 

22 

Paper, craft, 29"x 22”, 
weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 430 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack far pack- 

2G0 

Not 

known 

2 9 8 

• 

f 

275 

Not 

known 

2 11 3 

23 

24 

ing. 

Paper, craft, D. F. C. size, 
27'xl7', weighing 44 lbs. 
j nett to a ream of 480 
' Bheets, 12 sheets in a pack 
for packing. 

Paper for packing, brown, 
29'x22', weighing 48 lbs. 
nett to a ream of 480 
sheets. 

200 

Im¬ 

ported 

5 12 0 

G/ 

200 

Do. 

5 11 0 

2G 

Paper, craft, 29' x 22', 
weighing 48 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PAPER. 

400 

Im¬ 

ported 

G 12 0 

450 

Im¬ 

ported 

0 2 0 

29 

Paper, blotting, of pink and 
white oolours, very absor¬ 
bent quality, 22 J'x 174', 
woighing 38 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack (supply to 
bo half pink and half 
white). 

200 

Im¬ 

ported 

9 3 0 

250 

Im¬ 

ported 

9 3 0 

2? 

Papor, thin, for manifold 
oopies, brief size (17'x 13'), 
weighing 44 lbs. to a ream 
of 430 sheets. 

30 

Not 

known 

1 5 0 

40 

Do. 

1 4 10 

23 

Paper, thin, for manifold 
oopies, foolscap singlo size 
(1 Hi" X 84"), weighing 2J 
Ib«, to a ream of 480 
sheets. 

440 

Do. 

0 10 0 

400 

Do. 

0 10 0 













BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— contd. 


Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased, during 
the period from 1931-S2 to 1937-38 —contd. 





1937-38. 



1 

a 

V 

►H 

Description. 

Quantity under 
Contract. 

1 

»h 

o 

U 

sj 

a& 

Rate per Ream. 

Remarks. 


WRITING PAPERS. 

Reams 


Rs. a. p, 


i 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17'x 13 J' deep broad ruled 
with 32 blue lines |" apart 
on each side of a sheet, 
weighing 14 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 sheets. 

400 

Indigenous 

3 10 0 


2 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17"xl3i" deep narrow 
ruled with 49 blue lines J' 
apart on each side of a 
sheet, weighing 14 lbs. nett 
to a ream of 600 sheets. 

80 

Do. . 

3 10 0 


3 

4 

Paper, white laid, ordinary, 
17" x 134" cross ruled with 
40 blue lines, §' apart on 
aaoh side of a sheet, 
weighing 14 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. 

PRINTING PAPERS. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
Demy size, weighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream. 

90 

Do. . 

3 10 0 


6 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27" X 17", 
weighing 18 lbs. nett to 
a ream of 600 sheets. 

375 

375 

Indigenous 

Do. 

2 7 2 

2 8 8 


6 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27’x 17", 
weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 500 Bheets. 

1,000 

1,000 

Do. 

Do. 

3 2 10 

3 10 


7 

8 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
I). F. C. size, 27" x 17", 
weighing 24 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
D. F. C. size, 27" X17", 
woighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
roam of 500 sheets. 

205 

Do. . 

3 11 0 


e 

Paper, ordinary badami, 
Super royal size, 22'x 29", 
weighing 28 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 600 sheets. 

30 

Indigenous 

4 4 10 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— eontd. 

Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from 1931-S2 to VJ37-88 —eontd. 




PRINTING PAPERS— 

eontd. 

Paper, Seraraporo, 40' X 27", 
weighing 38 lbs. nett to u 
ream of 600 sheets. 

Papor, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 10 
lbs. nett to a ream of 300 
sheets. 

Papor, superior hadnmi, 
D. F. C. size, woighing 20 
lbs. nett to a ream 500 
sheets. 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 24 
lbs. nett to a ream COO 
sheots. 

Paper, superior badami, 
D. F. C. size, weighing 28 
lbs. nett to a ream of 600 
shoots. 

Paper, white laid, D. F. C. 
size, 27" x 17", weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

Papor, white laid, I). F. C. 
sizo, 27"Xl7", weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

Paper, white wove, l). F. C. 
sizo, 27"xl7", weighing 
20 lbs. nett to a ream of 
600 sheets. 

Paper, white laid, D. V. C. 
size, 27"xl7", weighing 
28 lbs. nett to a ream of 
480 sheets. 

Paper, white w.ove, D. F. C. 
size, 27"xl7", weighing 
24 lbs. nett to a ream of 
600 sheets. 

Paper, white wove (Doublo 
Royal), 40'x27" size, 
weighing 42 lbs. nett to a 
roam of 500 sheets. 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY, STORES 
DEPARTMENT— conoid. 

Statement showing particulars of various kinds of papers purchased during 
the period from 1981-82 to 1937-38 —ooncld. 



PRINTING PAPERS— 
concld. 

Paper, white laid, foolscap 
size, 17"Xl3|', weighing 
14 lbs. nett to a ream of 
500 sheets. 

PACKING AND WRAP- 
PING PAPER. 

Paper, craft, 29'x 22", 
weighing 20 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack for pack¬ 
ing. 

Paper., craft, D. F. C. size, 
27'x 17", weighing 44 lbs. 
nett to a ream of 480 
sheets, 12 sheets in a pack 
for packing. 

Paper for packing, brown, 
29' X 22', weighing 48 lbs. 
nett to a ream of 480 
sheets. 

Paper, craft, 29' x 22”, 
weighing 48 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PAPER. 

Paper, blotting, of pink and 
white colours, very absor¬ 
bent quality, 22J"X 17£”, 
weighing 38 lbs. nett to a 
ream of 480 sheets, 12 
sheets in a pack (supply to 
be half pink and half 
white). 

Paper, thin, for manifold 
copies, brief size (17'X 13"), 
weighing 4J lbs. to a ream 
of 480 sheets. 

Paper, thin, for manifold 
copies, foolscap single size 
(13i"x8J"), weighing 2J 
lbs. to a ream of 480 
shoots. 


Reams 


Indigenous 


270 Imported 3 15 0 


200 Do. 8 8 0 


400 Imported 8 15 0 


250 Imported 10 8 0 


50 Do. i 10 6 


300 Do, 0 12 0 
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(10) Letter N-o. T. 21,06, 'dated the 29th January, 1938, from, [the Agent, the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Further to my letter No. T. 2406, dated the 26th January, 1938, I have 
the honour to forward herewith the following statements furnishing the 
particulars required in paragraph 2 of your letter under reference:'— 

(1) One statement in respect of paper imported against Home Indents. 

(2) Seven statements* (one for each year) in respect of paper purchased 

in India through annual contracts. 

* Statement for 1937-38 is only printed. 



Statement stowing particulars of paper imported against Borne Indents. 
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The information is given for the periods for which supplies were obtained on Home Indents. 

The rates given for the period January to December 1932 are f. o. b. prices landed costs not being available. 





Statement shouting particulars o] paper imported against Borne Indents —aonfcd. 
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The information is given for the periods for which supplies were obtained on Home Indents. 

The rates given for the period January to December 1932 are i. o prices landed costs not being available. 
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Estimated quantities of payer purchased in India for the year 1937-38. 


Serial 

No. 


X 


2 


Class of paper. 

Unit. 

Quantity 

purchased. 

Rate paid. 

White Printings (Free of Mechanical 
Wood) substance based on Double 
Crown, 20" X 30' 46 lbs. 1,000’s— 

Shts. 

Shts. 

Rs. A. V. 

(o) Double Large Foolscap 17'x27' 
35/36 lbs. 

1,000 

230,000 

6 13 4 

(ft) RoyaU0'x25" 38/39 lbs. . 

»» 

27,000 

7 6 0 

(c) Imperial 22'x 30' 50/51 lbs. 

> » 

200,000 

9 12 3 

(d) Double Royal 25' x 40" 76/77 lbs. 

; 

70,000 

j 14 13 0 

(e) Quad Large Foolscap 27"X34" 
70/71 lbs. 

White Printings (Free of Mechanical 
Wood) substanoo based on Double 
Crown, 20"x30' 54 lbs. 1,000’s— 

t* 

475,000 

13 10 0 

(a) Demy 17*' X22J' 35/30 lbs. 

»» 

10,000 

6 13 4 

(ft) Double Large Foolscap 17'X 27" 
41/42 lbs. 

- 

240,000 

8 0 1 

(c) Royal 20" x 25' 45 lbs. . . j 

*> 

60,000 

8 12 7 

(d) Imperial 22' x .10' 59/60 lbs. . ! 

*» 

110,000 

11 8 4 

(e) Quad Large Foolscap 27' x 34" 
82/83 lbs. 

M 

700,000 

16 0 3 

(/) Double Royal 25'X40* 90 lbs. . J 

if 

00,000 

17 9 3 

(g) Doublo Imperial 30*x44" 118/110 
lbs. 

White Printings “Free” Miscellaneous 
weights per 1,000’s— 

it 

3,000 

23 0 0 

(a) Superfine Large Post 16*'X 21' 
38 lbs. 

ft 

20,000 

7 6 9 

(6) Superfine Double Foolcap 16J'X 
26*' 48 lbs. 

it 

20,000 

9 6 0 

(c) Three Crowns, Double Large 
Foolscap 17"X27' 56 lbs. 

it 

40,000 

10 15 0 
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Estimated quantities of paper purchased in India for the year 1937-38 —Cohtd. 


Serial 

No. 

Class of paper. 


Unit, 

Quantity 

purchased. 

Rate paid. 

4 

Bad&mi Printings (Free of Mechanical 
Wood) substance based on Double 
Crown, 20*X30* 46 lbs. 1,000’s— 

Sbts. 

Sbts. 

Rs. a. r. 


(a) Demy 17i’x22i* 30/31 lbs. 

• 

1,000 

8,000 

5 13 0 


(b) Double Large Foolscap 17* X 27' 
30/36 lbs. 

» 

50,000 

6 13 4 


(e) Royal 20* X 25* 38/39 lbs. . 

* 

tt 

25,000 

7 6 9 


(d) Imperial 22*x30" 50/51 lbs. 

■ 

it 

175,000 

9 12 3 


(e) Double Demy 224*x36* 60/61 
lbs. 

tt 

30,000 

11 11 0 


(/) Quad Large Foolscap 27*x34* 
70/71 lbs. 

ft 

60,000 

13 10 9 

e 

(g) Double Royal 25' X 40* 76/77 lbs.. 

Badami Printings (Free of Meehanioal 
Wood) substance based on Double 
Crown, 20*x 30*, 54 lbs. 1,000’s— 

» 

150,000 

14 13 6 


(o) Demy 17£"X22$* 35/36 lbs. 

• 

ft 

50,000 

6 13 4 


(6) Double Large Foolscap 17*X27" 
41/42 lbs. 

9f 

170,000 

8 0 1 


(c) Royal 20* X 25'45 lbs. 

* 

ft 

5,000 

8 12 7 


(d) Imperial 22" x 30* 59/60 lbs. 

• 

if 

65,000 

11 8 4 


(e) Double Demy 22J'x35* 70/71 lbs. 

ft 

30,000 

13 10 9 


(/) Quad Largo Foolsoap 27*X34* 
82/83 lbs. 

if 

400,000 

16 0 3 


(g) Double Royal 25*X40* 90 lbs. 

■ 

it 

30,000 

17 9 3 

6 

Paper, Blottings, Pink, Demy 17J"X 
22J* 80 lbs. 1,000’s. 

it 

45,000 

19 8 0 
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Estimated quantities of paper purchased in India for the year 1937-38 —concld. 


Serial 

No. 

Class of paper. 

Unit. 

Quantity 

purchased. 

7 

Writings. Cream Laid, Free, Miscella¬ 
neous Weights per J ,000’s— 

Shts. 

Shts. 


(a) Double Foolscap 16J' x 26J' 40 lbs. 

1,000 

60,000 


(6) Double Foolscap 164'* x 2fl J* 48 lbs. 

ti 

200,000 


(c) Double Foolscap 164*x20J* 56 lbs. 

• 

it 

20,000 

8 

Banks, Miscellaneous Weights “Cream- 
wove ’’ per 1,000’s— 




(a) Cream Wove Bank, Large Post, 
16J'X21'23 lbs. 

»9 

3;000 


(6) Cream Wove Bank, Double Fools¬ 
cap 17'x27" 31 lbs. 

» 

28,000 


(c) Cream Wove Bank, Typewriting 
Double Foolscap, 17'X27* 20 
lbs. 

ft 

20,000 

9 

Ledgers Azure Laid, Miscellaneous 
Weights, 1,000’a— 




Double Foolscap, 10J'X20J' 68 lbs. , 

tr 

8,000 


Rate paid. 


Rb. a. p. 


7 14 8 

8 8 0 
11 1 4 


8 0 3 

7 4 3 

4 11 0 


13 2 3 


(11) Letter No. 2080-li., dated the 31st January, 1938, tram the Agent, 
North Western, Railway, Lahore. 

A statement showing rates for paper and paper-pulp in force over this 
Railway during the year 1931-32 and the changes made therein since then is 
enclosed, as desired. 

2. In the matter of freight rates, this Administration does not differen¬ 
tiate betweon imported and indigenous paper and the rates now in force (as 
shown in tho.onclosed statement) apply to both imported as well as indigenous 
paper. In the case of paper manufactured at Jagadliri and on East Indian 
Railway stations served vid Saharanpur, however, to enable it to find a 
market at Karachi, we have quoted a special rate of As. 13-6 per maund for 
paper in bales or bundles at O. R. . W./300: L. from (i) Jagadliri and (n) 
vid Saharanpur to Karachi. 

3. All papers specified in items (1) to (4) of paragraph 2 of your above 
quoted letter have been purchased through the Controller of Printing ami 
Stationery, Calcutta, with the exception of ledger paper which is imported 
anil not purchased since 1931. 
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Statement showing rates for paper and paper-pulp in force from 19S1-S2 

up to date. 


Name of articles. 


Paper, N. 0. C. in bales or 
bundles. 


Paper in rolls protected at 
the end and sides. (This 
entry came into existence 
from 1st Septombor 1031.) 

Paper, N. 0. C. in cases 

Paper pulp .... 


Ordinary 
classified rate 
i» force since 
1931-32. 


2nd class 

2nd class 

4th class 
1st class 


Rato in force 
over N. W. K. 
up to 14th 
September 
1931. 


C/J subject to 
the conditions 
0, R. { ty-300; 

I J. 


Rate in force over 
N. W. R. from 
15th September 
1931 up to 
date. 


1st class, 
W-300; L. 


O. H.f 


^ There has been no change in these 
rotes since 1931-32 and aro in force 
at present also. 


Noth 1.-—The basis of the rates as well as tile explanation of the symbols- 
used is givojf in tire enclosed statement. 

Noth 2.—Besides the rates given abovo, tho following special rates- 
romainod in force up to 14th September, 1031. 


From 


To 


Vid Saharanpur (for Lahore 
traffic, from Tita- 
ghur and Kanklnara Amritsar 
.paper mills.) 

Do. 


A. v. 

7 8 At Owner’s Risk. 

8 0 Do. 

0 4 Do. W-300; L, 


1st class rate 
2nd class rate 
C/J rate . 


0 38 pie per mauud per mile. 

0‘42 pie per mauud per mile. 

0-380 pie per maund per mile for the first and lip ter 
150 miles. 

0'330 pio per mauud por mile for extra distances abovo 
150 miles but not exceeding 250 miles to be added 
to the charge for 160 miles. 

0 200 pie per maund per mile for extra distances above 
250 mile3 but not exceeding 500 miles bo be added 
to tbe charge for 250 miles. 

0-130 pie per maund per mile for extra distances 
above 500 miles bub not exceeding 700 miles to be 
added to the charge ; for 500 miles. 

0-100 pie per maund per mile for extra distances 
above 700 miles to be added to the charge for 
700 miles. 
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In addition to the rates calculated on the above basis, the following 

terminal and short distance charges are levied: — 

Terminal charge . . Prior to lit April, 1936, six pies per maund in 

local booking and three pies per maund in 
through booking with foreign railways. 

Since 1st April, 1936, eight pies per maund in 
local booking and four pies per maund in 
through booking with foreign railways. 

Short distance charge . Three pies per maund on all goods booked fur 

distances less than 75 miles. 

(2) The symbols used mean : — 

O. It. . Indicates that the rate applies at owner’s risk. 

L. . . Indicates that the loading and unloading must be performed 

by owners. 

W. ■ . Followed by a figure indicates the minimum weight in maunds 

per 4-wheeled wagon to which the rate applies. 


<12) Extracts from the letter No. P. 29-9. 61)8, dated the 1st February, 1988, 
from the Fritting Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Calcutta.. 

I beg to inform you that the supplies of papers, etc., are obtained 
through the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 


(13) Copy of letter No. P. 851 — 2 — 15, dated the 3rd February, 1938, from, 
the Superintendent of Stores, South Indian Railway Co., Ltd., 
Negnpatam. 

Pape*. 

Your letter No. 23, Poona, dated the 6tb January, 1038, to our Agent, 
Tricliinopoly. 

Iteferring to paragraph 2 of your above, I beg to hand you enclosed a 
statement showing the details asked therein. 

2. The particulars called for in paragraph 1 of your above will be 
furnished by our Chief Commercial Superintendent, Triohinopoly. 
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Statement showing tht particulars 0 } paper purchased during the seven years from 1931-32 

Agent, 


No. 

Description of article. 

Unit. 

1931-32. 

PUB 

1932-33. 

Quantity. 

' 

. 

£ 

P 

■a 

> 

Quantity. 

Value. 





Rs. 


Ba. 

I 

Writing Paper — 







(a) Books white—Imported . 

lb. 

445 

810 

713 

1,108 


(6) Bo. —Indigenous . 

if 

4,358 

4,677 

8,747 

7,024 


( 0 ) Books badamy—Indigenous 

if 

• • 

• • 

396 

234 


(d) Papor writing 

iH 

92 

77 

133 

158 


white, etc. —Imported , 








£ 

1,748 

714 

3,548 

1,413 


(e) Bo. —Indigenous 









25,720 

5,245 

43.050 

9,015 


(/) Paper writing—Indigenous 







badamy. 






II 

Printing paper — 







( 0 ) Paper white, etc.—Imported 

ft 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 


(6) Bo. —Indigenous 

it 

•• 

•• 

•• 



(e) Paper badamy —Indigenous 

it 

•• 

•• 


•• 

III 

Packing and wrapping paper — 







(a) Paper brown, etc.—Imported 

» 

7,500 

1,561 

8,400 

1,743 


(b) Do. —Indigenous 

M 

120 

19 

62 

14 


(c) Envelopes . 

n 

4,277 

4,056 

5,310 

3,228 

IV 

Miscellaneous Paper such as 







blotting paper — 







(a) Blotting paper—Imported . 

a 

1,311 

733 

1,900 

1,055 


(6) Bo. — Indigenous 

»* 

•• 


•• 















asked for in the Tariff Boards Utter No, 23, dated Poona, (he 6th Janaary, 1938, to the 
Trichincfoly, 


CHASES MADE IN 


1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38 

9 months only 
ending 31st 
December, 1937. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

s 

3 

C? 

6 

P 

*3 

I 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

423 

983 

496 

1,158 

794 

323 

679 

295 

505 

212 

9,128 

0,281 

8,622 

5,910 

2,678 

1,444 

2,188 

1,102 

1,960 

945 

628 

373 

583 

349 

4,637 

1,925 

4,372 

1,839 

3,897 

1,634 

85 

129 

54 

117 

209 

222 


280 

336 

333 

4,000 

1,593 

3,774 

1576 

3,984 

1,201 


1,329 

3,818 

1,267 




6,134 

59,200 

6,648 

38,620 

4,228 

60,510 

7,104 

1 

1 


201 

206 

284 

180 

662 

332 

625 

239 

.. 


672 

221 

445 

157 

140 

46 

•• 




7,880 

1,727 

9,779 

1,801 

5,318 

022 

7,007 

1,197 

8,400 

1,743 

7,100 

1,436 

9,458 

1,718 

7,106 

1,302 

7,780 

1,453 

1,134 

141 

1,163 

147 

1,213 

154 

1,373 

174 

1,274 

161 

5,539 

3,152 

5,930 

3,406 

6,647 

3,125 

0,277 

2,639 

4,878 

2,374 

1,976 

1,105 

1,919 












1 ftOl 

47 4 

T R24 

474 

1.216 

316 


[Remarks- 


The figures furnished in this statement for the yearn 1931-32 to 1934-35 do not include pur¬ 
chases made for supply direct to departments by Firms and the details of purchases 
under printing paper during the three years 1931-32 to 1933-34 are pot available as the 
vouchers for both these transactions have beep destroyed. 
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(14) Letter No. U. 2097—21—360, dated the ilh February, 193, 9, from the 
Agent, Bengal Nagjmr Hallway, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 23, dated the 6th January, 1938, 
written from Poona, I beg to enclose herewith 6 copies each of the 
following: — 

(I) Our Commercial Traffic Manager’s Note on “ Freight rates for 
Paper ” and “ Freight rates for Paper Pulp ” and two state¬ 
ments “ A ” and “ B ” referred to therein. 

(II) A statement showing particulars of paper purchased by this 
Railway from 1931-32 to 1936-37. 


Notes on Freight Rates fob Pafe® by the Commercial Traffic Manager, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, Calcutta. 

Ordinary rates .—For the purpose of railway freight charges. Paper, 
N. 0. C., in bales or bundles is classified at 2nd Class. The basis of 2nd Class 
rate is '42 pie per maund per mile. In computing railway charges, addi¬ 
tional rates, such as torminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., are charged 
wherever leviable. 

Schedule rates .—Over the Bengal Nagpur Railway no schedule rates arc 
quoted for paper. 

Station to Station rates .—Statements “ A ” and “ B ” show all the 
Station to Station rates quoted for Paper. 

These rates apply only to paper manufactured in India, with the excep¬ 
tion of the rate from Shalimar and vui to Bombay which applies to both 
imported and indigenous paper. 

The Station to Station rates are quoted on a lower basis than the class 
rates, the reduction varying from 32 per cent, to 68 per cent, as the 
distance carried increases. These rates have come into existence cither as 
the result of our efforts to help indigenous industry or iii competition with 
tlio sea route to Port stations, such as, Bombay, Madras, Calicut, etc, 

Changes in rates .—Since 1931-32, some of the Station to Station rates 
havo been further reduced while there has been an enhancement in three 
instances. 


Notes on Freight Rates for Paper-pulp by the Commercial Traffic 
Manager, Bengal Nagpur Railway, Calcutta. 

Ordinary rates. —Paper-pulp is classified at 1st Class. The basis of 1st 
Class rate is -38 pie per maund per mile. In computing railway charges, 
additional rates, such as, terminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., are charged 
wherever leviable. 

Schedule, and Station to Station rates .—Over the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
no schedule or Station to Station rates are quoted for Paper-pulp. 
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STATEMENT ‘ A 


Statement showing existing Staiinn-to-Station rates for Paper, N. 0. (J., in 

bales or bundles. 



i 




Existing rates on 

Stations. ( 



Existing 

minimum loads of 300 



Miles. 


rates at O. R. 

maun da at 



on actual 

1 


From 

To, 



woight. 

O. R. j 

/ 

R. R, 



1 


Per md. 

Per md. 

Per md. 





Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Vid East 

1 Nagpur 

701 

B.N. 

0 14 1 

0 11 9 


Dock Jn. 






(for traffic 
from Titta- 







ghur, Kan- 
kinara and 







Naihati)— 







(vid Wagon 
Ferry). 

1 Vid Nagpur . 

\ 

\ 703 

B.N. 

0 14 1 

0 11 9 



Bombay (Vid 

| 703 

B.N. 


0 8 2 

0 9 8 


Nagpur). 

518 

G.l.P. 


0 0 1 

0 10 9 



1,221 | 



0 14 3 

14 5 


Poona (Vid 

703 

B.N. 


0 9 2") 



Nagpur). 

651 

a j p 

i 

( L 

Oil 









1,254 



14 5 



Vid Waltair . 

545 

B.N. 

0 13 5 




Madras* and 

545 

B.N. 

0 11 0 

0 6 10 



Via (Vid 

Waltair). 

485 

M.S.M. 

0 9 10 

0 6 1 




1,030 


1 4 10 

0 12 11 



Calicut (Vid 

545 

B.N. 

0 8 3 




Waltair, 
Madras and 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 10 




Jalarpet). 

281 

S.l. 

0 7 2 





1,444 


1 10 3 




■“ L ” denotes. tliat unloading should bo done by the consignee. 


A.71.—These rates apply to papers manufactured In India. 

2n a 
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STATEMENT ‘ A — contd. 


Statement shouting existing Station-to-Station rates for Paper, N. 0. C., in 
hales or bundles —contd. 


Stations . 

Miles. 

i 

Rly. 

Existing 
rates at 0 . R. 
on actual 
weight. 

Existing rates on 
minimum loads of 300 
maunds at 

From 

To 

O. R. 

R. R. 





Per md. 

Per md. 

Per md. 





Ra. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rb. a. t. 

Vid East 

Tellioherry 

645 

B.N. 

0 8 3 



Dock Jn. 

(Vid Waltair, 






//or traffic 

Madras and 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 6 



from Titta- 

J alarpet). 






ghnr, Kan- 


323 

S.X. 

0 7 6 










Naihati)— 


1,486 


1 10 3 



(vid Wagon 







Ferry). 






, 


Cannanore 

645 

B.N. 

0 8 3 




(Vid Waltair, 







Madras and 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 5 




Jalarpet). 








336 

S.I. 

0 7 7 

. 




1,499 


1 10 3 




Mangalore 

646 

B.N. 

0 8 3 




(Vid Waltair, 







Madras and 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 0 




Jalarpet). 



■ 





418 

s.i. 

0 8 0 





1,581 


1 10 3 

1 


i 

. 

Emakulam 

646 

B.N. 


0 « 10] 




(Vid Waltair, 








Madras and 

618 

M.S.M. 


9 9 6 

29 



Jalarpet). 





■ 




292 

sx 

1 



I 




1,455 


j 

1 7 6 



Quilon (Vid 

645 

B.N. 


0 8 31 




Waltair, 








Madras and 

528 

M.S.M. 


0 8 11 

i-L 



Arkonam). 









476 

S.I. 


0 10 9j 





1,549 



1 11 11 



L ” denotes tliat unloading should be done by the consignee. 


N B .—These rates annlv to miners manufactured in India. 
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STATEMENT ‘B 


Statement showing existing Station-to-Station rates for Paver, N. 0. C., in 

hales or bundles :— 


Stations. 


Rly. 

Existing 
rates at O.R. 

Existing 
rates at O. R. 

From 

To 


on actual 
weight. 

loads of 300 
mds. 





Per md. 

Per md. 





Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Fid Asansol (for 

Fid Nagpur . 

634 


0 13 9 

0 11 7 

traffic from Rani- 
ganj and Rani- 

634 



0 8 3] 

Poona (Fid Nagpur) 

ganj B. P. M. 





Siding). 


651 

G.I.P. 

4 m 

0 13 3j 



1,185 


i 

15 6 


Fid Waltair (for 

605 

B.N. 

0 14 3 



traffic to Coconada 
Port or Town). 






Madras and Fid 
(Fid Waltair). 

605 

B.N. 

0 12 1 

0 7 7 


485 

M.S.M. 

0 9 10 

0 6 1 



1,000 


l 5 11 

0 13 8 


Calicut 

605 

B.N. 

0 9 1 



(Fid Waltair, Madras 






and Jalarpet.) 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 10 




281 

S.I. 

0 7 2 




1,504 


1 11 1 



Tellicherry , 

605 

B.N. 

1 9 1 



(Fid Waltair, Madras 

618 

M.8.M. 

0 10 6 



and Jalarpet.) 

323 

8.1. 

8 7 6 




1,546 


I 11 1 



Cannanore 

605 

B.N. 

0 9 1 



(Fid Waltair, Mapras 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 6 



and Jalarpet.) 

336 

S.I. 

0 7 7 




1,559 


1 11 1 



“ L ” denotes that unloading should be done by the consignee. 


N.B ,—These rates apply to papers manufactured in India. 
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STATEMENT ‘ B ’--ronld. 


Statement showing existing Station-ti,-Station rates for Paper, N. 0. C., in 

bales or buniites :— 


S tations. 

Miles. 

Rly. 

Existing 
rates at O. R. 

Existing 
rates at O. R, 

From 

To 


on actual 
weight. 

loads of 300 
mds. 





Por md. 

Per md. 






Ra. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 


Vid Asjinsol (or 

Mangalore 

605 


0 9 1 



traffic from Rani 






ganj and Rani- 
„ ganj B. P. M. 

(Vid W»iltair, Madras 
and Jularpct.) 

618 

M.S.M. 

0 10 0 



Siding. 

418 

S.I. 

0 8 0 





1,041 


1 11 1 




Emakulam . . 

605 

B.N. 


0 7 7 ~| 



(Vid Waltair, Madras 







and Jalarpet.) 


M.S.M. 

•• 

0 9 5 

r L 



292 

S.I. 

•• 

0 7 3 J 




1,513 



l 8 3 



1 




\ 


Shalimar & Via. 

Bombay (Vid Nog- 
pur)' 

703 

B.N. 

1 0 11 




518 

G.I.P. 

0 12 5 





1,221 


1 13 4(o) 



Bombay 

Vid East Dock Jn, 

518 

G.I.P. 


0 6 1 


(for traffic to Kan- 
kinara and Titta- 
ghur) (Vid Nagpur 

703 

B.N. 

• • 

N 

00 

o 





1,221 



0 14 3 


and Wagon Ferry). 

Bndapaar 

Do. 

547 

G.I.P. 

• • 

0 11 5 




703 

B.N. 

•• 

0 9 2 




1,250 



1 4 7 


(a) Applioahle when bcoked from Calcutta (Garden Reach), Armenian Ghat, Kidder- 
pore Docks including Jetties, Via East Dock Jn. and Vid West Dock Jn. 

“ L ” den otes that unloading should he done by the consignee. 

A. B. — These rates apply to papers manufactured in India except from Shalimar 
.and Via 


























Particulars of Paper purchased by the B. N. Baihoay from 1931*32 to 1936-37 
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(15) Letter No, C. B./S. T. 1/B. A. 96, dated the 7th February, 1938, 
from, the Chief Commercial Manager (C.), East Indian Railway, 
Calcutta, 

Re: Rates for Paper and Paper-pulp, 

With reference to paragraph 1 of your letter No, 23 of the 6th ultimo 
to the Agent of this Railway, I beg to forward herewith a note embodying 
the required information regarding Rail Freight on Paper and Paper-pulp. 
I would make it clear, however, that all rates quoted are liable to be 
altered by the Administration at any time and are not to be regarded as 
permanent quotations. 

Four spare copies of the note are enclosed as desired. Please acknow¬ 
ledge receipt. 

Enclosure. 

Paper. 

Paper in Cases .—Classified 4 Class=-62 pies per maund per mile. In 
addition to the class rate, terminal and short distances charges are levied. 
These charges are: — 

Prior to From 

1st April, 1936. 1st April, 1936. 
Terminal at booking station . . 3 4 

Terminal at destination ... 3 4 

Short distance charge for traffic under 
75 miles ...... 3 3 

There has been no change in the general basis of charge nor have any 
schedule, station-to-station, wagon load or other concessional rates been 
quoted for Paper in Cases since 1931-32, except a special station-to-station 
rate of As. 8-7 per maund (which is still in force) quoted from Howrah to 
Chandisthan in December, 1932, and extended to Monghyr in April, 1935, 
in competition with river transport. 

Paper in Bales or Bundles ,-—Classified 2nd Class= -42 pies per maund per 
mile, plus terminal and short distance charges as shown under “ Paper in 
Cases ”. 

During the years 1931-34 (inclusive) Paper in bales and bundles from 
indigenous Paper Milling centres on this Railway were charged at special 
lump sum station-to-station rates. From 1st November, 1935, these special 
rates were for the most part cancelled and replaced by “ A ” schedule scale 
plus Terminal for consignments in minimum wagon, load of 300 maunds and 
“ C/J ” Schedule scales for small lots on actual weight. These scales only 
apply to traiffio from the Paper Mills at Naihati, Tittagarh, Raniganj and 
Lucknow and have recently also been extended to the new mills at Jagadhri 
(North Western Railway) and Dehri-on-Sone. The table below shows how 
the rates at 2nd Class, “A” and “C/J ” Schedule scales inclusive of 
terminal charges compare : — 


Miles, 

2 nd class 
rates inclusive 

* A ’ Schedule 
Scale inclusive 

‘ C/J ’ Schedulo 
Scale inclusive 

of terminal 

of terminal 

of terminal 

50 

charges. 

Rs. a, p. 

0 2 8 

charges. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 2 6 

charges. 

Rs. A. p. 

0 2 6 

100 

0 4 2 

0 3 10 

0 3 10 

200 

0 7 8 

0 5 8 

0 6 10 

300 

0 11 2 

0 7 6 

0 9 0 

400 

0 14 8 

0 8 9 

0 10 8 

500 

12 2 

0 10 0 

0 12 4 

600 

15 8 

0 11 3 

0 13 5 

700 

19 2 

0 12 3 

0 14 6 

800 

1 12 8 

0 13 2 

0 15 4 

900 

2 0 2 

“ 0 14 2 

10 2 

1,000 

2 3 8 

0 15 1 

110 
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Paper-pulp. —Paper-pulp and Wood-pulp are classified 1st Class—-38 pies 
per maund per mile. Jn addition to tile Class rate, terminal and short 
distanco charges are levied as shown under “Paper in Cases”. 

The following special rates for Wood-pulp are at present in force: — 

The ordinary corresponding 1st Class rates have also been shown for 
purpose of comparison : — 


Prom 

' 

To 

Special rate, 
O. it.; W-300 
L. 

Corresponding 
1 st olass 
rate. 



A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Howrah .... 

Lucknow . . 

10 8 

1 4 4 

Do. . . . . 

Vid Luoknow (for traffic 
to Hadshahnagar). 

10 8 

1 4 0 

Do. 

Raniganj B. P. M. siding 

2 9 

0 4 9 

General Itemarks .—A statement* is enclosed showing the rates that have 
been quoted for Paper in bales and bundles from Howrah and various 
Paper mill centres to certain principal stations on this Railway from time 
to time during the last seven years. 

The reduced rates quoted for Paper from Howrah, i.e., Port of Calcutta, 
are in adjustment with the rates quoted by the North Western Railway 
for traffic from Karachi port and are, as will be observed, restricted to a few 
competitive centres. They apply differentially to stations short of such 
competitive points wherever cheaper than the ordinary rates. Those, however, 
are the only few concessional rutes which the imported paper can take 
advantage of, while the extent of concession in the matter of Rail freights 
enjoyed by Paper of indigenous manufacture is evident from the concession 
rates quoted from rid Naihati, ltanjganj and vid Lucknow for traffic from 
the Tioeal Paper Mills, Tho following table indicates the incidence of exist¬ 
ing freight for paper in wagon loads of say 300 maunds from Howrah, 
Raniganj, Naihati to certain selected centres: — 

Stations to 

Stations from 

Ilowrah Naihati 

for 300 for 300 

mds. mds. 

Ranigan j 

B. P. M. 

siding tor 
300 mds. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Benares Cantonment 

297 

167 

144 

Lucknow 

420 

211 

188 

Cawnpore 

430 

213 

191 

Bareilly 

510 

236 

219 

Belanganj 

528 

242 

223 

Delhi 

483 

263 

244 

Saharanpur 

506 

269 

250 


Not printed. 
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(WD lyf.lter No. 42f>lG, dated the ltthflSth February, 193ft, from the Agent, 
llis Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway, Secunderabad 
(j Deccan). 

As desired in your letter No. 23, dated tho 6th January, 3938, I send 
herewith a statement showing tho rates in force over this railway lor paper 
aud paper-pulp since 1931 together with four copies of a statement showing 
the particulars of paper purchased by this Railway during tho years 1931-32 
to 1936-37. 


Statement showing Ike existing rates applicable to paper and paper-pulp over this 
liailway and the Staiion-to-Station rates quoted both in local and through booking. 

Classified katkj. 



Commodity. 

Bate. 

Paper N. 0. C. in bales 

II R. R. 

or bundlos. 

•42 pie per maund per 


mite. 

Paper N. O. C. in cases . 

: IV R. R. 


1 -62 pie per maund per 


| mile. 

1 

! Paper-pulp . 

I R. R. 


•38 pio per maund per 


mile. 

In addition to the maund mile 


rates a terminal charge of 


16 pics per mtinnd in local 


booking and 8 pies per 


maund in through booking 


will be levied. 




I No change in 
Y the classifi¬ 
cation since 
1931. 


Station -to-Statios Rajes. 
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Indicates Home Supply. 
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(17) Letter No. 13132, dated the Wh/ZSth February, 1938, from the Agent, 
Bengal and North-Western Jlailway and Bohillcurul and Kumaon liatl- 
way, Gorakhpur. 

Bamboo Pafeb and Pamr-pulp Industries. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of your letter No. 23, dated the 6th 
January, 1938, I beg to send herewith a statement (with 3 spare copies) 
showing full particulars of our purchases of paper for each year since 
1931-32, which include purchases for the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway as 
the paper for the use of this Railway is purchased through the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway. The purchases made direct by the Rohilkund and 
Kumaon Railway arc negligible. 

in regard to paragraph 1 of your letter, I also enclose a statement each 
(with 3 spare copies) of the freight rates of the Bengal and North-Western 
and Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways respectively. 


Bates for Paper and Paper-pulp—Bengal and North-Western Kailway. 

(i) Ordinary rates .—The classified rates for these commodities are as 
follows: — 


Commodities. 



Classified 

rate. 

Pies per 

maund per Conditions, 
mile.* 

Paper N. O. C. in balos or 

bundles . 


2 

■42 

Railway Risk. 

Paper N. O. C. in cases , 



4 

•62 

Do. 

Blotting paper in bales, or 

bundles . 


2 

■42 

Do. 

Fly paper . 



f 

-46 

Do. 



t 2 

•42 

Owner’s Risk. 

Paper in rolls protected Rt 
sides . 

the ends 

and 


•42 

Railway Risk. 



2 

Paper Kites * 

. 


2 

42 

Do. 

Oily paper 



f 9 

1-25 

Do. 




l 8 

1-04 

Owner’s Risk. 

Paper, spools or cones 



f 2A 

•46 

Railway Risk. 




l 2 

■42 

Owner’s Risk. 

Paper tubes 

. 


1 

■38 

Railway Risk. 

Paper transfers . 

. 


6 

•83 

Do. 

Paper waste 



1 

•38 

Do. 

Paper wall 

. 


6 

•83 

Do. 

Paper ware N. 0. C. . 

A 


4 

•02 

Do. 

Paper washers 

. 


2 

•42 

Do. 

Paper pulp 



1 

•38 

Do. 

(ii) Schedule rates .—Schedule rates 
over this Railway, 

are not quoted 

for these commodities 

* The following additional charges 

also 

levied : — 




Terminal .—6 pies per maund in through booking and 1 anna per 
maund in local booking. 

Transhipment. A transhipment charge of 3 pies per maund is levied 
m case of through booking involving break of gauge. 
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(iii) Station-to-Station rates .—Tlie following etation-to-station rates are 
quoted over this Railway: — 


Commodity. 

From 

To 

Rate per 
maund. 




As. p. 

Paper in bales or bundles . 

Badshahnagar 

Vi& Cwropore 

1 9 

Paper writing or other, in 
bales or bundles at. 
Owner's Risk. 

Do. 

Cawnpore-Cooporganj 

(locally). 

1 8 


(Iv) Wagon load or other concession rates .—The following reduced rates 
are quoted for “ paper waste ” whoa offered in a minimum load of 100 
in minds per 4-wheeled wagon : — 


Stations. 


From j 

To 

| maund. 







P. 

V id Lucknow . , , 

• 

Badshahnagar . 

• 

• 

• 

8 

„ Barahanki . . . 


Do. 

a 

• 


» 

„ Daliganj 

• 

Do. 

• 

* 

• 

8 


2. There have been no changes in the rates of these commodities since 
19.11-32. In the case of the following articles, however, the alternative 
Railway Risk ratos have been reduced as a result of the general revision 
of Railway Risk rates in the Tariff, with effect from 1st May, 1936: — 


Railway Risk rates. 


Commodities^ 

| Prior to 1st May, 1936. 

| From 1st May, 1936. 

Class. 

Pios per 
maund per 
mile.* 

Class. 

Pica per 
maund per 
mile.* 

Fly paper .... 

• 

4 

1 

•62 

2A 

•46 

Paper spools or cones . 

■ 

4 

•62 

2A 

•46 


3. This Railway does not make any discrimination between the indigenous 
and the imported article. 


* the usual terminal and transhipment charges. 
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Hates for raper and Paper-pulp—Bohilkvnd and Kwraon Bailway. 

(i) Ordinary rates .—On Rohilkund and Kumaoa'Ttaiiway ordinary rates 
for paper and paper-pulp are the classified rates for different descriptions of 
paper shewn in Indian Railway Conference Association Goods Tariff and no 
changes are made in the rates as indicated below: — 




1932. 

1937. 



Class. 

Gass. 

Papers N, 0. C. in bales or 

bundles 

2 

2 

Papers N. 0. O. in cases or 

bundles 

4 

4 

Papers blotting in bales or 

bundles 

2 

2 

. Paper, wall 

. , 

6 

6 

Papers in rolls protected at both ends 


and sides 


2 

2 

Paper, kites 

. , 

2 

2 

Paper-pulp 

. 

1 

1 

Paper, waste 

• 

1 

1 

(ii) Schedule rates .—No schedule 
papor or paper-pulp. 

rates are 

chargeable on 

this Railway 


(iii) Station-to-station rates. —For papers in bales or bundles at Owner’s 
Risk a special rate of As. 8-1 per maund is quoted over this Railway from 
via Daliganj to Haldwani. This has been in force since 1932. 

(iv) Wayon- load or other concession rates .—No concession rate in wagon 
load is quoted excepting the special rate mentioned in item (iii) above. 




Statement showing the quantity and Rate of Printing paper bought since 1931-32. 









17'X 27', 20) be. . .] 400 | 4 6 0 I 480 j 4 6 0 1 850 I 4 6 0 I 480 
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'hofdng Ike frvintity and fade 0/ Printing paper bough tinee 1931-31 


306 



S 13 
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Statement showing the quantity and Rale o] Printing paper bought since 1931-32 —contd. 


m 






























/Statement showing the quantity and Rate of Printing paper bought since 1931-32 —contd. 
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Statement showing of rate of writing paper purchased since 1931-32. 

























Statement showing of rale of writing paper purchased since 1931-32 —contd. 
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Statement shaming quantity and rate cf parking and miscellaneous paper purchased since 0)31-32. 
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Statement showing quantity and rate of packing and miscellaneous paper purchased since 1931-32. 
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(16) Letter No. It. 1U— 7/P VlljC. It. D.-II, dated the 2nd March, 1938, 
from the Agent , Eastern Bengal Bailway, Calcutta. 

In continuation of this offico letter No. R. 112—7/P VIII C. R. D.-II of 
20th January, 1938, 1 have the honour to send herewith a statement showing 
tho freight rates for paper and paper-pulp in force over this Railway from 
1931 up to the present time. It may be mentioned that Paper traffic has 
boon and is at present charged at the ordinary tariff rates and that no 
schedule or station-to-station ratos have so far been quoted for these com¬ 
modities over this Railway. 

2. As regards “ Paper-pulp ”, it is presumed that this refers to materials 
which are converted in the Paper Mill into “ Pulp ” for the manufacture of 
paper and would cover bamboos, crushed or split, hosiery cuttings or Trailor’s 
cuttings, waste refuse and Bagasse (crushed sugarcane refuse). I enclose 
herewith a further statement showing tho freight rateB (ordinary, schedule, 
station-to-station and wagon load concession ratos) for all such commodities 
in force over this Railway from 1931 up to the present time. It may be 
noted that wherever class or schedule or wagon load concession rates are 
applicable, such rates apply te all traffic generally, i.e., whether booked to 
the Docks for export or to the local paper mills, but it will also be observed 
that certain station-to-station lump sum rates por inaund have been quoted 
over this Railway for paper mills served by this Railway and also East 
Indian Railway vid Naihati. 

3. As regards paragraph 2 of your letter, I would state that all supplies 
of paper are obtained through the Controller of Printing and Stationery, 
Government of India. 

4. Four spare copios of this letter together with copies of the enclosure 
aro sent herewith as desired. 



STATEMENT I. 
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* As regards terminal charges see “ Remarks ” column on this page. 

t In the case of 4th class rate the terminal charges are higher by 2 pies per maund in local booking and by 1 pie per maond in through 
booking, than the charges shewn above. 











STATEMENT II. 
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Mupa). 








Stations. OanniABy Class Kates. I I Statjon-to-Station Kates. 



Badarpur, Char- j paper MU 
gola, Katakhal, V No. 1 fit 
Bamboos, cru- Longai and SU- Tittaghnr. 
shed or split char). J 
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Stations. | Obdinabt Class Rates. Station-to-Station Rates. 
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Belonia). 
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(19) Letter No. It. C. 1361, dated the 22nd March, 1988, from the Chief 
Traffic Manager, Great Indian Peninsula llailway, Bombay. 

Your letter No. 23, dated Poona, the Gth January, 1938. 

Be: Freight Rates eor Paper and Paper-pulp. 

I beg to give below the information regarding freight rates for paper 
and paper-pulp ovor this railway under different hoads as required in 
paragraph 1 of your letter referred to above: — 

Paper N. 0. C. in bales or bundles. 

(i) Ordinary rates. —These are quoted at 2nd class, the basis of which is 
•42 per maund per mile. Terminal, short distance and transhipment charges 
aro lovied in addition as shown below : — 

(1) Terminals.—In local booking 8 pies per maund at forwarding station 

and 8 pies per maund at receiving station. Prior to 1st 
December, 1935, tho terminals in local booking were as under: — 
6 pies per maund at forwarding station, and 
6 pies per maund at receiving station. 

In through booking. —8 pics per maund either at the forwarding 
or at the receiving station. 

(2) Short distance charges. —3 pics per maund when the distance ovor 

this railway is loss than 75 miles. 

(3) Transhipment charges.■ —2 pies per maund on account of tranship¬ 

ment at Dhond, Pachora, Mnrtazapur and Pulgaon Junctions. 

(ii) Schedule rates. —Schedule rates have never been quoted over this 
railway for this traffic. 

(iii) Principal station-to-station rates. —A statement showing station-to- 
station rates in force at present is enclosed. This statement also shows tho 
changes made in the station-to-station rates since 1931-32. 

(iv) Wagon load or other concession rates. —No wagon load or concession 
rates other than those roferred to in item (iii) above havo been quoted. 

There have been no changes in the basis of ordinary rates since 1931-32. 

As regards tho Board’s query us to what extent, if any, in actual practice 
this railway favours Indian mado paper as compared with imported paper, I 
heg to say that we do not quote reduced rates specially for Indian paper. 
Thero are Paper Mills at Hadapsar near Poona on this railway and it has 
been our policy to extend whore necessary, the station-to-station rates from 
Bombay to traffic from Hadapsar, thus placing indigenous and imported 
paper on tho same footing 


Papeb tulp. 

This commodity is charged over this railway at 1st class rate (-38 pie 
per maund per mile) plus terminals, etc., as shown above for paper N. O. O. 
in bales or bundles. No schedule or station-to-station rates have been 
quoted over this railway for this commodity since 1931-32. Thero has also 
been no chauge in tho basis of ordinary rate chargeable for this traffic since 
1931-32. 

Four spare copies of this letter and its enclosure are attached as desired. 



Statement showing Stat>nn~to-Station Bates for Paper JV. 0. Cin bales or bundles. 
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28 


111 1 10 8 1 10 8 1 10 8 1 10 8 1 10 8 1 10 8 
ORW/300L ORW/300L ORW/300L ORW/300L ORW/300L ORW/300L ORW/300L 
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Statement showing Station-to-Station Bates for Paper N. 0. C., in hales or bundles —contd. 
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14. Circular letter No. 22, dated the 6th January, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to manufacturer*, Importers and Traders. 

With reference to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/'iG, dated the 11th December, 1937, asking tlio 
Tariff Board to enquire into the desirability of continuing measures for the 
protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper-pulp Industries after 31st March, 
1939, when the present protective duties expire, I am directed to enclose a 
set of questionnaires issuod to (a) Manufacturers, (b) Importers and Traders 
and (c) Newspapers, printers and publishers, and to request you to fill up 
any questions in which you are interested. The Board would be grateful 
if you could send your replies (with four spare copies) at an early date and 
ip any case not later than the 31st January, 1938, addressed to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

2. Since you had probably collected a good deal of information in connec¬ 
tion with the classification of paper for tariff purposes which will be of 
assistance in answering the present questionnaires it is hoped that you will 
bo able to send your replies within the date indicated. You will observe 
that the questions are on lines similar to the questions issued by the Tariff 
Board in 1931. A few modifications have been made and some additional 
questions added. For convenience of reference the questions arc, as far as 
possible, numbered in the same way as in 1931. Apart from new questions 
what, the Board require in the main is that information supplied during 
the Tariff Board enquiry of 1931 and 1936 should be brought up to date. ^ 

3. The Board propose to begin the taking of oral evidence early in 
February. 


15. Calcutta Paper Import Association, Calcutta. 

A-—Whitten. 

(1) Letter No. 1098, dated the Slth December, 1987, jrom the Tariff Board, 
to ihe Calcutta Paper Import Attention, 8, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta, 

I am directed to invito a reference to the Press Communique, doted the 
23rd December, 1937, issued by the Tariff Board, in connection with tho 
question of tho continuanco of protection to tho Paper and Paper-pulp 
Industries in India after the 31st March, 1939. A copy of the communique 
is enclosed herewith for your information. 


(2) Letter dated the S'Ah December, 1937, from the Calcutta, Taper Import 
Association, S, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I thank you for your letter of tho 24tb instant, No. 1098. 

I notice that representations are desired by January tlie 25th, this affords 
very little time to secure the necessary data and I shall be glad to know 
whether it is not possible to extend this date. 

Tho opportunity is taken to draw your attention to the suggestions made 
by this Association in earlier enquiries, namely that the representations of 
the supporters and opponents of protection should be available to each 
other in advance of the enquiry so that each side may know what arguments 
it may have to meet and secondly that the Board should invite a representa¬ 
tive of each side to sit with them for the purpose of cross examination only. 


(3) Letter No. 56, dated the 10th January, 1938, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Calcutta Paper Import Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I am directed to send herewith ft copy of this office letter No. 55, 
dated the 10th January, 1938, addressed to the Secretary, Indian Paper- 
makers’ Association and to ask whether you agree that a copy of your 
representation may he sent to the Indian Paper-makers’ Association. 
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Enclosuro. 

Letter No. 55, dated, the, 10th January, 1038, from the Tariff Board, to the 
Indian Paper-makers 1 Association, Calcutta. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 22, dated tho 6th January, 1938, 
I am directed to say that the Tariff Board propose the following programme :—■ 

(1) Inspect Titaghur Paper Mills and the India Paper-pulp Company’s 

Mill between the 26th and 28th January, and the Bengal 
Paper Mill Company’s Mill on January 31st, and 

(2) begin the examination of witnesses in the beginning of February, 

taking individual mills first, then the Paper-makers’ Associa¬ 
tion and lastly the Paper Import Association and Paper 
Traders’ Association and such other associations as the Board 
may decide to examine. 

2. If the Paper-makers’ Association propose to claim continuance of 
protection and of tiio existing surcharge, it is suggested that the general 
case be presented by tho Association and that individual mills should make 
their own representations on particular points. No doubt, as in the last 
enquiry, the Calcutta Paper Import Association and the Calcutta Paper 
Traders’ Association will desire to know what is the case presented by the 
Indian Paper-makers’ Association and vice, verxd, and I am to ask whether 
you have any objection to a copy of your representation being sent to the 
two Associations mentioned. 

3. Tho Board propose to examine the representatives of tho Upper India 
Couper Paper Mills at Lucknow after concluding their examination in 
Calcutta. Representatives of the Deccan Paper Mills can be examined in 
Bombay later. 


(4) Letter 'dated the lith January, 1938, from the Calcutta. Paper Import 
Association, S, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I thank you for your letter of the ltbh January, No. 56, together with 
copy of letter No. 55. 

My Association would have no objection to a copy of its representation 
being furnished to the Indian Paper-makers’ Association. 

I am to point out, however, that if the Association is favoured with a 
copy of the representation of the Paper Mills the time available for proper 
examination is very inadequate. Whilst the Association will do what lies 
in its power, a complete criticism of the data which may be advanced in 
favour of a continuance of protection by the Indian Paper Mills can only 
be dealt with satisfactorily by experts in the manufacture of paper. 


(5) Letter dated the. Jfth February, 1938, from the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association, S, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

Surcharge of protective duty on paper. 

I have the honour to refer to the questionnaire issued to Paper Importers 
Question 20. 

2. As the Board is empowered to make recommendations in advance of its 
general report, this item is dealt with separately. 

3. M.y members consider that they cannot add very much to tho 
representations made to the Department of Commerce on 10th July, 1936, 
and I therefore enclose six copies of that letter. 

4. The surcharge on protective duties was never at any time justified, as 
the enlarged contribution to revenue was already provided in the increased 
duties. F.ven if, however, it was possible to advance plausible arguments in 
favour of the surcharge, it should not have been imposed without a corre¬ 
sponding excise. 
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The effect was to confer a large bonus on the Indian Paper Mills making 
the protected classes of paper, at a time when the rest of the people of 
India were being taxed additionally to provide against a deficit in the budget. 

5. My members have been unable to fathom the reason for this, and feel 
that the withdrawal of the surcharge should not only be put into effect 
immediately, but that such action is long over due. 


Enclosure. 

Letter dated the 10th July, 1036, from, the Calcutta Paper jmport Associa¬ 
tion, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 

Commerce, Simla. 

In Government Resolution No. 202-T. (3)/36 of the 23rd May, 1936, it is 
stated that the Government of India proposes to undertake forthwith a 
departmental enquiry as to whether the surcharge on the protective duty 
on paper is any longer justifiable. This Association desires to submit its 
representation thereon. 

2. This Association has always contended that the original grant of pro¬ 
tection of this industry was not justifiable as it does not comply with the 
conditions laid down by the Legislative Assembly as essential to protection 
and the Association claims that its statements and opinions have been com¬ 
pletely vindicated by the progress of events. The Tariff Board has, however, 
found to the contrary and reference is only made to this point in these 
presents as the Association has had no reason to alter its views, and, if the 
original grant was not justified, it naturally follows that there would be even 
less grounds for an increase in the protective duty by way of surcharge, 

3. In respect to the surcharge itself, the Government Resolution again 
assumes that there existed a justification for its imposition in 1931. This is 
entirely contrary to fact as no possible justification can be advanced—even 
the financial emergencies of the country—for the surcharge, in the paper 
or in fact in any protected industry. It cannot be denied that, in the 
emergency referred to, it was the intention of Government, in its efforts 
to secure the revenue so urgently required, that the burden should fall as 
far as possible equally on all persons in proportion to their capacity to pay. 
The consumers in the protected industries, however, were already contri¬ 
buting more than their quota through extraordinary taxes at artificially 
controlled rates and there was every reason both in logic and justice, for 
their exemption from further import. Government has recognised this fact 
by the removal of the surcharge in all protected industries except that of 
paper. 

4. The effect of 'this surcharge was two-fold. In the first place by main¬ 
taining local rates at a still more artificial level, it ensured such profits that 
the Indian Mills, instead of contributing their share of revenue to the 
Government in its emergency, were actually able to profit by the country’s 
financial distress and in the second place it retarded, for the period of its 
imposition, the readjustment of the prices of paper in India to those more 
in accordance with world parity. It may briefly be stated that it delayed 
deflation. That deflation is necessary and inevitable need not he argued, 

5. The effect of this second point on protection was placed before the 
Tariff Board in its enquiry of 1931, when this Association pointed out that 
paper—superior to that manufactured by the Indian Mills—was produced 
in the United Kingdom from the identical pulp used by the Indian Mills 
at incomparably lower prices. This fact alone destroyed in one sentence 
the whole case for protection as, if the Mills figures of costs wore accurate 
(and as they had prepared themselves, there was no reason to doubt them) 
they constituted a complete admission that they could never hope to become 
self-supporting. 

The position was accurately stated and the point was irrefutable. The 
course the Tariff Board adopted, was to meet the situation by a most 
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extraordinary example of special pleading in which the confession was made 
that the Board had made no attempt to verify the figures which had been 
placed before it by this Association. Soe page 90, Tariff Board Report, 
1931. 

6. This condition applies even more forcibly under the surcharge. 
Although the question of protection itself is not under consideration, the 
extension of protection, by tho imposition of the surcharge, is, and this 
roforenco is necessary, as European prices for papers in the grades manufac¬ 
tured by tho Indian Mills must affect the consideration as to whether the 
surtax should be continued, and the question of competition from abroad is 
tho only point which can be advanced for its retention. 

7. The roal question for consideration, therefore, is not only as to whether 
the surtax is justifiable but as to whether the rates charged by tho local 
milts are justifiable—an enquiry which if pressed to completion, would mean 
tho re-opening of the whole question of protection. Without going to that 
extreme, there are certain facts which are ascertainable. For example, it is 
a-xiomatie in all countries whore protection obtains and where the indigenous 
supply is not equal to tho demand, that the local price is based not so much 
on mill cost as at the price at which similar goods can be imported. Thus 
it will be realised that the Indian Mills present prices are new three pie* 
per pound higher than they would have been had the surcharge not been 
imposed. 

8. In order that the experience of 1931 may not be repeated t.be Associa¬ 
tion has secured from a Mill in England a statement of cost, conversion and 
selling prices which include full depreciation, in addition to which the 
company concerned has declared profits On its shares for the last ten years. 

Owing to the fact that the Indian trade is not the only outlet for this 
firms manufactures, the Association has been requested to refrain from 
disclosing publicly the name of the mill. If desirod, however, this name will 
be furnished in confidence to tho Government of India and the figures are 
open to verification by the India Office in London. 

Tho statement of costs is as follows: — 

£ s. d. 

Cost of pulp 847 

Cost of conversion including loading . . 10 12 10 

Cost per ton of finished paper . . . 16 9 3 

Tt will bo seen that the finished paper costs £16-9-3 per ton. It is sold 
at £18-16-10 per ton. It should be noted that this price is for a paper 
which is dictinctly superior to the wood free printings manufactured in India, 
The moment is opportune to state that, although the Indian Mills have 
improved their paper to a considerable extent, there is no printer in India 
who would not select tho British paper if given tho choice. This, of course, 
excludes tho purely patriotic motive hut applies even to the paper made 
in India from imported wood-pulp apart from the pulps which aro made in 
Tndia from indigenous materials. 

9. It will be seen from these figures that superior paper is sold in England 
for Rs. 251 per ton against, the local price approved by the Tariff Board of 
Us. 464 per ton. The consumer is therefore at a disadvantage of 85 per cent, 
as compared with the English printer. The cost of this superior paper e.i.f. 
is £23-10 (Rs. 313) so that the amount of protection at present afforded to 
tho Industry is 50 per cent, against, the 25 per cent, originally calculated 
by the Tariff Board as being necessary. When, howevov, continental 
papers are taken into consideration, the difference is even more marked. 
Scandinavian papors may he had at £18-10 per ton and German as low as 
£16 15. The German, however, depends on the so-called barter system and 
it is impossible to say how long it may be relied on. 
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10. It may be argued European prices have fallen to such an extont that 
the Tariff Board would recommend under such circumstances as increase in 
the amount of protection they considered sufficient at the time it was 
granted. This may be logic but it promises protection at any cost. That, 
however, is not the policy of the Government of India as outlined in and. 
approved by the Assembly. The conditions laid down as essential for an 
industry to secure protection are strictly defined and, on that account, 
Government has itself described its policy as one of “ discriminating 
protection ”, It can safely bo asserted that far from granting, in 1925, a 
larger measure of protection had conditions been similar to those at present, 
obtaining, the Board would have been compelled to reject the claim for 
protection on the grounds that the paper industry did not satisfy tho 
primary conditions. 

11. In making this statement it is assumed that the cost figures supplied 
by tho Indian Mills are accurate and, if a claim for tho retention of the 
surcharge is made on the basis of more severe competition, it presupposes 
the fact that local costs have not fallen in line with world conditions. 

12. The Indian Paper Industry is therefore in the position that it must 
either admit its costs have not fallen in accordance with world conditions 
and thereby deny its claim to any protection whatever or, if its costs have 
fallen, it must admit that the surcharge is not necessary for its continued 
existence. 

13. The Attention of Government is drawn to tho fact that the deprecia¬ 
tion allowed by the Tariff Board was based on an estimate made in 1925— 
not of the actual cost of the mills—but of the cost of replacement at tho 
then current prices. The same conditions of cost would npt apply at this 
rate and this figure should be revised to meet present day conditions. 

14. It is also pointed out that in 1925,. tho. Mills laid claim to a price 
that would permit them to declare a dividend of 1(1 per cent. Subsequently 
this was interpreted to mean 10 per cent, on the original share capital thus 
making the public responsible for the whole of any capital losses, from 
whatever cause, during the preceding years. Whatever arguments may have 
heen advanced in favour of this dividend in. 1925, they no- longer hold good. 
At that time the dividend on gilt-edged sec antics was in the neighbourhood 
of 5 per cent, and thus a 10 per cout. dividend in the case of an industrial 
concern may have been looked for. At present under similar conditions, 
there is no reason why protection should be granted to secure more than 5 
per cent, dividends. Briefly it is urged that in any industry, which 
by means of protection at the expense of the general public, has 
boon granted a gimji-monopoly as in the case of the paper industry, tho 
degree of protection or profit shall be calculated so as to secure a dividend 
which would maintain the shares at por, thus securing the industry again 
loss but also preventing appreciation ef capital. It should also be prescribed 
that, where debentures are issued, protection shall be calculated so as to 
cover only depreciation of the relative property and not sinking fund as well. 

15. Assuming that, on account of foreign competition, if the surelmrge is 

removed, the local mills price will fall by one piee per pound and that the 
tonnage of the papers affected remain the same as the enquiry of 1931 

(31.000 tons) the total cost to tile Indian Mills of the abolition of tho 

surcharge will be Rs. 10,85,000. It may be pointed out that this indicates 
a present by the Government of India to the mills over the past five years 
of no less than fifty-four lakhs of public money, 

16. In making comparisons with European prices, it should not bo over¬ 

looked that, prior to 1914 the Indian Mills were in competition with much 
lower prices. The import price of a British wood-free printing paper at 
that period was in the region of £17-10 per ton c.i.f. or Rs. 262-8 at the 

rate of exchange of per rupee. But the duty payable was only 7J per 

cent, so that with landing charges the cost would be, about Rs. 287 per ton. 
It is agreed that the mills were not in an especially prosperous condition 
but at the same time it required a comparatively small margin to secure a 
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profitable position. It Trill be noticed from these figures that the “ Bpread ” 
now stated to be required by the mills is nearly equal to the whole of the 
former selling price of the complete paper. Also that the “ spread ” alone 
is considerably more than the selling price of the finished paper in England. 

17. The arguments of worm out plant with its resulting inefficiency should 
no longer apply as the Mills have had every opportunity and ample funds 
provided at the public expense, to bring their equipment up to a high state 
of efficiency. The answer may be found in two directions. The first, that 
the establishment of a virtual monopoly has rendered unnecessary the 
economy in operation and overheads that rosult from open competition and 
the second (if the “ spread ” is justified) that the claims of the industry 
have been ill-founded and that it cannot become self-supporting. 

18. The recommendations of the Tariff Board in 1925, appear to have 
been based on tho presumption that the then current prices for European 
papers wero permanent and were not likely to experience much reduction. 
Events—not only in the paper market—have falsified this anticipation and 
there has been a world wide fall in the price of practically all commodities. 
Only in industries belstered by artificial means has this reduction not taken 
place and the explanation is not far to seek. 

19. With the per capita purchasing power of India so very low in com¬ 
parison to Europe and with a population that is 95 per cent, illiterate, 
education is probably a greater necessity than in any other country, yet 
notwithstanding, the Government of India has maintained one of the essen¬ 
tial vehicles for the wide dissemination of learning at prices varying from 
50 to 100 per cent, higher than those obtaining in Europe. 

20. The attached tables provide a comparison between the various sources 
of wood-free papers with their laid down costs, calculating duty at both 
one anna and one anna three pics per pound and they will afford ample 
support for this Associations contention that a retention of tho surcharge is 
wholly unjustifiable. 

21. As it may be said that the figures adduced by this Association prove 
the necessity of continued protection including the surcharge, the oppor¬ 
tunity is taken to point out that this is not the case. What the figures do 
show is: — 

(a) that if present prices are maintained there is no prospect of any 

expansion of the Indian Paper Industry. 

(b) that the artificial prices obtaining in India under protection have 

delayed the readjustment to existing conditions which might 
have assisted in an expansion of the industry. 

(c) that the figures of cost of pulp and conversion as well as the 

allowances for depreciation, overhead, etc., allowed by the Tariff 
Board in its 1981 report are fantastic when viewed under the 
light of present conditions. 

(d) that if mill costs have been reduced to correspond in any reason¬ 

able degree with European papers, the surcharge is no longer 
necessary or justified-. 

(e) that if costs have not fallen in proportion, the mills must necessarily 

forfeit their claim to protection. 

(f) On the contrary, if the costs of the Indian Mills have not fallen 

in proportion to European rates, the comparisons show that 
wood-free papers as well as Newsprint have fallen into the 
category of those which would require an “ outrageous ” degree 
of protection to exclude. 

It is therefore submitted that not only can there he no possible justifica¬ 
tion for the coUtinuancfe of the surcharge but that the whole question of 
protection for paper demands and immediate re-investigation. 
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Data received from British Paper Mill. 


Average cost of pulp . 

Per ton. 

£ 4. d. 

*8 4 7 

Rs. 

110 

Indian Mill 
Prices see 
T. B. Report. 

11s. 

179 

Cost of converting to paper 
including overhead and full 
depreciation .... 

*10 12 10 

142 

198 

Cost price per ton of finished 
paper. 

*16 9 3 

219 


Cost of conversion per ton of 
finished paper . . • ■' . 


109 


Profit ...... 


32 

64 

Selling price to wholesale house . 

18 16 10 

2-51 


Profit per ton of finished paper . 

... 

32 



Tt will be noted that the cost of conversion, depreciation, overhead and 
profit is little more than that allowed by the Tariil' Board for depreciation, 
overhead and profit alone for the Indian Mills. (See page 90, Tariff Board 
Report, 19311, whilst at the same lime the cost of finished paper excluding 
these items is Rs. 327 per ton against Rs. 219 for the British make. 

Percentage • 


Base Price. 


Duty. 


Landing Landed 
Charges. Cost. 


of 

protection.. 


£ s. d. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 


German . . 16 15 0 

221 

140 

6 

367 

66 

c.i.f. 

221 

175 

6 

402 

80- 

Scandinavian . 18 10 0 

247 

140 

6 

393 

60 

c.i.f. 

247 

175 

6 

428 

70- 

t British . . 18 16 10 

251 

140 


391 

55' 

d/d London 

251 

175 


426 

70 

British . . 23 10 0 

3J3 

140 

6 

459 

47 

c.i.f. 

313 

175 

6 

494 

58 

Comparative Costs tala. 

■n from 1931 Tariff Board 

Reports. 


India Paper 

Titaghur Paper 

Bengal Paper 


Pulp. 


Mills. 

Mills. 



Rs. 


Rs* 

11s. 


Cost of Pulp 

196 


00 

V? 

157 


Conversion, Deprecia¬ 






tion and Overhead, 






etc. 

202 


206 

185 


Profit 

04 


64 

64 



462 


453 

406 



Selling price in England of superior paper . , 251 
Selling price in England of similar paper o.i.f. . 313 


* The difference between the sum of the first two items and the third 
is due to the fact that loading materials are added to the pulp—this 
increases the tonnage and, being included in the cost of conversion, reduced 
the average cost per ton of paper accordingly. 

+ This figure is introduced to show the disadvantage at which the Indian 
Printer is compared with the British Printer, 


29 
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(6) Letter dated the 8th February, 1938, from, the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I have the honour to send herewith six copies of the Association’s reply 
to the relative Questionnaire, 


liEPLy to Questionnaire by the Calcutta Paper Import Association, 

Calcutta. 

1. In Annexure “ A ” the prices of Wood-free Printings, Cream Laid, 
Cartridge and Bond Paper are given. These figures represent the prices at 
which one of the principal paper merchants has actually imported in the 
years in question. 

2. It is considered that the Indian Mills can furnish the most reliable 
information on this point. Samples of imported papers in the protected 
classes are attached. (Annexure “ B ”.) 

3. Under conditions of normal business—that is neither depression nor 
boom—it is considered that imported papers command a slightly higher price 
than the indigenous. This is probably accounted for basing the prices of 
indigenous papers under protection, not on cost of production but on the 
cost of importing a similar article. There is also the fact that the imported 
article is superior in quality and that there is a certain demand for papers 
of a standard that has not yet been reached by the Indian Mills. In addition 
the local paper is quickly replaceable when sold and competition is therefore 
keener whilst in the case of imported papers the necessity of tying up 
capital in stocks and duty, justifies a larger profit than can be secured on 
Indian made paper. 

4. A selection of Kailway Freights on imported papers is attached. 
(Annexure “ C ”.) 

It is understood that the Indian Mills enjoy concession rates on any 
consignment whether large or small despatched direct from the Mills and 
this information will doubtless be provided by them. 

5. The prices at which European Mills sell are undoubtedly dictated by 
the law of supply and demand—a law which, in times of depression, may 
he influenced in respect to supply by working short time. It is probable 
that, during the period leading up to 1936, foreign mills were selling their 
output at figures which left little if any profit. There is no reason to believe 
that prices quoted for the Indian Market are lower than for any other 
export market. 

6. Assuming that this question refers to competition between Indian and 
imported papers, the reply would be that competition is keenest in those 
ports which are most remote from the Indian Mills. 

7. It is felt that the Indian Mills statements will furnish the most 
accurate reply to this question. 

8. It is understood that the Indian Paper-pulp Co. sell their paper at 
one and a half pies per pound less than the other mills but that the 
Titaghur and Bengal Paper Mills make no difference in price between bamboo 
and grass papers of their own manufacture. Whether this is due to the 
fact that the process of pulp manufacture followed by the India Paper-pulp 
Co. is not as satisfactory as that in vogue at the other two mins, or for 
some other reason, is a point on which the Association has no information. 

9. The Association has no definite information on this point. 

10. A considerable improvement in quality was noted by the Tariff Board 
in 1931. This was probably due to a gradual return to pre-war standards 
which bad not been achieved in 1925 and possib'y to improved equipment, 
the purchase of which would have been made possible by the enhanced profits 
secured under protection. With the exception of Super Calendered Printing 
(known also as Ivory Finish and Imitation Art) it is considered that no 
special advance has been made. In the case of Super Calendered Printing 
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a considerably higher standard has been reached by some of the milk 
although even that falls short of the European qualities. 

11. The Association wishes to draw attention to the fact that where the 
actual weight exceeds the nominal weight, duty is assessed oil scale weight. 
This is probably strictly legal but does not take cognisance of- the trade 
custom governing the weight that may be charged. The custom is that 
where the scale weight is below the ordered weight, scale weight is chargeable 
to the Importer but where the scale weight exceeds the ordered weight, the 
ordered weight only is chargeable. This is due to the fact that the importer 
cannot secure a higher price to cover the cost of the excess weight. It has 
been said that the duty is probably legal. In fact, the scale weight includes 
the weight of the wrappers according to trade custom so that duty is also- 
levied on the weight of the wrappers. The Association requests that the 
Board may recommend that where the scalo weight exceeds the nominal 
weight within a certain limit—say 5 per cent.—duty should be levied on the 
nominal weight. 

As regards non-protectcd papers, the Association desires to press for 
uniform administration of the Sea Customs Act whereby the same principle 
in assessment shall apply at all ports of entry. This refers especially to 
“ Market Values ” and the Association would recommend that this object 
be achieved by enlarging the list of items in the Tariff Schedule of include 
the majority of the classes of paper iImported in sufficient quantity to 
justify a separate entry. In such a case all items not included would 
enter at invoice value. The Association has drawn attention to the list of 
market values submitted at intervals to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
by the Calcutta Paper Dealers’ Association and suggests that this may be 
taken as a basis for consideration. Attention, is, however, drawn to the fact 
that the rates quoted are local selling rates including duty, whereas Tariff 
Values should bo specified alter deduction of duty. 

It is also urged that the Act and all rulings thereunder should bo 
specific and leave no room for different interpretations at difforent ports. 
Reference is made to an instance where (in respect to on importation of 
cartridge paper, in which there is a specified dividing line between Cartridge 
for printing and Cartridge for drawing purposes) a Customs officer ruled 
that the paper was to be classified as a Printing paper because it was not 
imported in the size specified in the Government of India’s instructions, 
although that size was included as a guide to substance only. 

It is also urged that where a size is given it should specify actual 
dimensions and number of sheets per ream and not a name, as the same 
name covers varying dimensions at different ports. It would simplify 
matters if the system of specifying the number of grammes per square metre 
wore adopted as that system offers no room for dispute or misinterpretation 
and is a system familiar to all paper importers. 

The Association would also recommend that qualities be described 
specifically and correctly. It has at each enquiry questioned the meaning 
of the word “Chrome” in the Tariff Schedule. As far as the Association 
knows there is no paper known by this name and it assumes that Chrome is 
implied. If so, it should be so altered. 

12. It is understood that very few cases now occur of disputes in relation 
to mechanical contents and it would therefore appear that the present system 
is satisfactory. As regards sizing the Association is of opinion that no 
method has yet been devised which is sufficiently accurate to offer any 
advantage over the pen and ink test. This question has only a real 
application in respect to papers which, if hard sized, will come under the 
protective class. The Association deals with this matter in its separate 
representation but takes the opportunity here of drawing attention to the 
anomalies that may occur resulting in the penalisation of paper which it is 
not the intention of the Government of India to protect. 

The Association also considers that the differentiation between Glazed and 
Unglazed papers should he more precise and would propose that the word 

i 29 A 
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Glazed ” in respect to mechanical papers should be restricted to those 
which have been calendered as a separate process from actual manufacture. 

13. It would appear that the duty on wood-pulp has partly achieved 
its object by encouraging the Indian Mills to produce Bamboo Pulp but as 
the tonnage imported is still as great as in 1925, it would also seem that the 
duty is not sufficient to compel the use of Bamboo Pulp exclusively in place 
of imported wood-pulp. This is in spite of the fact that for seme years the 
duty has been Rs. 56-4 per ton and that, in their original representations 
twelve years ago, the mills stated that they could convert to Bamboo Pulp 
in the space of two years. It would appear that this can only be accom¬ 
plished by a substantial increase in the duty on wood-pulp or by a strict 
limitation of the quantity they may import annually. The Association has 
no information as to the effect of variation in the price of imported wood- 
pulp. 

14. It is not possible to forecast the future trend of prices either in pulp 
or paper with any degree of accuracy. 

15. In the opinion of this Association, the Mills at present operating or 
under construction are more than sufficient to cater for the whole of India’s 
existing requirements for Indian made paper. There is no market what¬ 
ever for pulp —per se—for the manufacture of paper, as each mill manufac¬ 
tures it own. 

This, of course, does not take into account the 10,000 tons of wood-pulp 
imported at present as it is assumed that each mill will increase its own 
output accordingly as imports are reduced. The Association has no informa¬ 
tion as to other commodities made from paper-pulp. As regards foreign 
markets unless the cost of production in India has been greatly reduced—and 
it should be noted that it required a substantial duty to bring about 
this local production—it would seem that nothing short of a severe famine 
in wood-pulp would permit the export of pulp from India. These remarks 
answer also that portion of the question dealing with the establishment of 
pulp mills. 

16. The attached page from “ Indian Print and Paper ” of December, 
1936, inserted by the Indian Paper-makers’ Association gives the required 
information. 

17. The effect of Protection has been to maintain prices in India at a 
very artificial standard in respect to world parity and as paper probably 
ranks immediately after the prime necessities, food, shelter and clothing, 
it follows that no industry has remained unaffected by the protective 
duties on paper. The printing industry, for which paper is the raw material, 
is naturally the most affected. This industry both in respect to capital 
invested and the number it employs is far larger than the paper industry. 

18. The views of this Association—views which it considers have been 
established as correct during the past 12 years—have always^ been that 
protection for the paper industry was at no time justified. It is therefore 
emphatically of the opinion that the continuance is equally unjustified. It 
is considered by the Association to be beyond argument that, if the figure® 
advanced by the Indian Paper Mills in 1931 are accurate (current figures 
are not available), there is no hope whatever of the industry becoming self- 
supporting and that, thereby, the mills fail to comply with the provision 
laid down by the Legislative Assembly. The geographic position accom¬ 
panied by the revenue duty in themselves afford much greater protection 
than any industry with ample supplies of its primary needs such as grass, 
bamboo and coal available, should require. 

If, however, the Board decides that some measure of protection should be 
continued, this Association submits that it should not exceed Rs. 90 per ton. 
The industry has now had 12 years in which to establish the manufacture 
of Bamboo Pulp and any claim for a duty higher than that indicated is in 
admission that the industry cannot become self-supporting within a visible 
period. 
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This recommendation applies to wood-free papers only. Since protection 
was introduced, however, the principle, has been extended to a class of 
paper which, it is the contention of this Association, was not contem¬ 
plated in the original findings. Reference is made to mechanical writings 
and so called hard sized mechanical printings. The principle which moved 
the original board to exclude mechanical printings from tlio Bckcme of 
protection applies with equal force to mechanical writings and there is no 
valid reason why they should be included. If, however, the Board again 
decides to afford them protection, it should be on an entirely different 
scale and should be based on an amount not exceeding a certain percentage 
on the landed cost of the imported article. 

This principle is suggested on the basis of the necessity of the industry 
becoming self-supporting within a reasonable period. That period has 
actually already been passed and the mills should by this time, be able to 
dispense with protection if their claims have been founded on fact. 

19. The Association considers that the Classifications proposed by tho 
Tariff Board in 193d are reasonably satisfactory and subject to tho amend¬ 
ments proposed in reply to Question 11, would recommend their continuance. 

20. This matter is dealt with in a separate memorandum. 


Enclosure I. 

ANNEXTJitE ‘A’ 





1 

Price. 

Duty. 

Land¬ 

ing- 

Lan¬ 

ded 

Cost. 



B 

Rs. 

British Woodfree Printing. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1931 . 



• 

25 

0 

333 

■a 

7 

480 

19^2 




24 

o 

390 


7 

fi02 

19.33 . 




21 

0 

280 

II 

7 

402 

1934 . 




21 

0 

280 

175 

7 

462 

1935 . 

?* mm 



20 

10 

273 

175 

7 

455 

1936 . 

. 



21 

0 

280 

175 

7 

482 

1937 . 




22 

0 

293 

175 

7 

475 

Dec. 1937 . 

. 



29 

0 

387 

176 

7 

509 


Cream Laid. 









1931 . 




25 

0 

333 

140 

7 

480 

1934 . 




20 

10 

273 

175 

7 

455 

1935 . 




19 

0 

2,53 

175 

7 

435 

1936 . 


» 


20 

10 

273 

175 

7 

455 

1937 . 




27 

5 

363 

175 

7 

645 


Cartridge . 









1931 . 




27 

10 

367 

140 

7 

614 

1932 . 




24 

10 

327 

175 

7 

509 

1934 . 




22 

10 

300 

175 

7 

482 

1935 . 




22 

0 

293 

175 

7 

476 

1936 . 




20 

0 

267 

175 

7 

449 

1937 . 


■ 


26 

0 

347 

176 

7 

529 


Bond Paper. 









1931 . 




33 

0 

440 

140 

7 

587 

1932 . 




24 

0 

320 

173 

7 

502 

1934 . 




23 

0 

307 

175 

7 

482 

1935 . 




23 

0 

307 

175 

7 

482 

1936 . 




23 

0 

307 

175 

7 

482 

1937 . 




36 

0 

480 

175 

7 

672 
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Enclosure II. 

The Paper Trade of India and Burma, 1935-36. 

Potential Annual capacity of new paper mills under erection or projocted is. 

38,000 TONS OF PROTECTED QUALITIES. 

What this moans: — 

Consumption of Paper in India and Runna— 

Tons. 

Protected Qualities. 54,934 

Unprotected Qualities ..... 134,967 

189.901 

After deducting the following Non-Proteeted 
Imported Qualities— 

(1) Old Newspapers ...... 57,583 

(2) Newsprint, Cheap Printings, Parkings and 

Wrappings made from mechanical Wood- 
pulp and Kraft-pulp (raw materials not 
economically available in Tndia) and 
numerous trade specialities and fancy 

papers.72,122 

Production of Indian Mills.48,100 

Tons. 

Total tonnage of protected imported 

paper.12,090 

Less estimated quantity of high-class 
special paper uneconomical to make 

locally.6,000 

- 6,096 

183.901 

Balance available for Local Mills Expansion 6,000 

Threatened Over-production by New Mills . . 32,000 

38,000 

(Import figures taken from official Seaborne Trade Statistics.) 

INDIAN PAPER-MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Calcutta, November 10th, 1936. 

(7) Memorandum doted the 8th February, 1938, from, the Calcutta Paper 
Import Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

This Association has the honour to refer to your letter No. 22 of the 
Cth January enclosing Questionnaire in connection with your enquiry into 
the question of the continuance or otherwise of Protection for the Bamboo 
Papqr and Paper-pulp Industries. 

2. Six copies of the replies of this Association to the relative Questionnaire 
have already heen sent to you as well as a separate memorandum in reply 
to Question 20 dealing with the surcharge on the protective duty. 

3. The purpose of this memorandum is partly to enlarge on subjects 
douched upon in the Questionnaire and partly' to submit representations 
on matters not dealt with therein. 
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A. In so doing it is necessary to effect a certain amount of repetition 
of arguments that the Association has advanced in previous enquiries but 
this is only done in so far us is necessary to secure a comprehensive view of 
the situation. 

During the ten years prior to 1914 the rate of duty rose from 21 per 
cent, to 71 per cent. The price of a Wood-free Printing Paper at that 
time was in the region of £17-10 per ton (Rs. 262-8 at {-) c.i.f. so that the 
landed cost did not exceed Rs. 289 per ton. A Cream Laid Writing con¬ 
taining a percentage of Esparto was available at £19-16-8 per ton giving a 
maximum laid down cost of Rs. 297-8. During this period the Tariff Board— 
in 1925—found that the Indian Mills then in existence were “ barely holding 
their own ” but admittedly they were holding their own even if by a small 
margin. During the years 1914 to 1918 the situation changed. Competition 
became a thing of the past and every consideration was subjected to that of 
output whilst prices were very much whatever the mills liked to ask. This 
position continued into the post-war boom and when the slump occurred in. 
1920 the principal mills found themselves in the position that their product 
had deteriorated in quality and that their machinery—already ancient—was 
not in a condition which would permit of the economic operation which was 
essential if they were to meet competition. The duty on imported paper, 
however, had been increased first to 11 per cent, and later to 15 per cent., 
at which figure it stood when the Legislative Assembly passed its Resolutions 
offering protection to deserving industries. In 1918 a mill for the manufac¬ 
ture of Bamboo-pulp was built at Naihati. It is understood that the 
original purpose of this mill was to manufacture pulp only and supply it to 
the existing mills—doubtless in replacement of the wood-pulp that they were 
importing—but it is significant that the paper mills had at that time so 
little faith in Bamboo that they rejected the offer with the result that the 
Bamboo-pulp Mill decided to manufacture the pulp into paper in its own 
mill. 

5. Much has been said of the comparative costs of erecting a mill in 
India and in England. It is agreed that the machinery will cost more—to 
the extent of the freight and increased erection charges—but the argument 
as a whole is a complete and absolute fallacy. 

This extra cost will be partly compensated by the lower cost of buildings 
in Tndia but the fact which demolishes the argument completely is that the 
freight and packing on the paper which competes with the Indian Mill 
product enables the mill to reajise a price sufficiently high to repay the extra 
cost of the machinery within a period of one or two years. 

6. It is now history that the Tariff Board in 1925 found that the mills 
using grass were not entitled to protection and that their passing would not 
constitute a national calamity—in fact the failure of one might even be an 
advantage. The Board decided, however, that the prospect of Bamboo-pulp 
both for the manufacture of paper and for sale as pulp for export, was 
sufficiently encouraging to justify an opportunity being given for further 
practical research and experiment. 

7. The sole source for this conclusion was the existence of the India Paper 
Pulp Company. At the 1925 enquiry fantastic claims were made for Bamboo- 
pulp both as to its suitability for the manufacture of all kinds of paper 
and also for the creation of a new export industry in pulp. None of these 
claims has been justified by the events. Paper made by the India Paper- 
pulp Company commands a lower price than that made by the Titaghur and 
Bengal Mills whilst the export market for pulp is an interesting but 
apparently impractical dream. 

8. At the original enquiry the claim, submitted on behalf of the 'Mills 
was for a duty of 25 per cent.—the current revenue duty being 15 per cent. 
It was subsequently claimed that it was the intention of the mills that the 
25 per cent, asked for should be calculated, not on the cost of competitive 
papers, but on the current Tariff Value of four annas per pound. It will 
be seen that (the cost of packing and freight on imported paper in 1925 
being some £3 to £4 per ton) this claim amounted to a requirement that 
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they be put into a position where they might sell their output at a price at 
least 50 per cent, higher than the mill price of superior paper made in 
Europe. This was accompanied by an assurance that in spite of this 
immediate necessity, they would be in a position to become self-supporting— 
that is to do without protection—within a reasonable period. 

9. These demands were met in full and had one good effect. The mills 
using grass, realising that their position might be jeopardised when the 
matter again came up for consideration, turned their attention to Bamboo— 
probably with an eye to an extension of protection—and succeeded in produc¬ 
ing a pulp which is apparently better than that made by the India Pulp and 
Paper Company. It proved, however, that the two years stated at the 
enquiry as sufficient time for the transfer, was a complete misstatement as, 
-at the end of seven years, more than half the total production in India was 
from imported wood pulp. Even at this stage—12 years after protection 
was granted over 25 per cent. (10,000 tons) of the total production of pro¬ 
tected papers is made from imported wood-pulp. 

The reduction in imports of wood-pulp began only after the imposition 
of the duty thereon. This not only disposes of the claims for the quality of 
13<amboo-pulp but makes it clear that the mills would not use balriboo-pulp 
unless they were compelled and the circumstance may serve as a guide to 
the Board in their decision as to the amount of duty that should be levied. 

10. Reference has been made elsewhere to the extraordinary position in 
respect to “ spread ”. The figures adduced prove conclusively that, if the 
mills statement of costs are accurate, they cannot hope to do without protec¬ 
tion within a reasonable period if ever. A statement showing the cost of 
converting pulp to paper in an English Mill was given in 1931 and a 
further statement in 1933. Additional figures applying to current costs are 
now again provided. It is the opinion of the Association that they are 
unanswerable and that the Board in 1931 was not justified in dealing with 
this point in the manner it did. 

11. In the Boards original recommendations for protection, the class of 
cheap papers containing a large percentage of mechanical wood-pulp were 
dealt with, but so much emphasis was laid on newsprint and the requirements 
of newspapers that the very large demand for cheap papers other than for 
newspaper purposes was somewhat obscured through the generic title of 
“ Newsprint ” being applied to them as a whole. This particularly emerges 
in connection with the enquiry of 1936 by the Tariff Board into the classifica¬ 
tion of paper, through which the scope of protection was extended and 
whereby all hard-sized papers were classified as “Writing paper”. 
Although this may be in strict conformance with the Act, it is entirely 
contrary to the recommendations and clear intentions of the Tariff Board 
of 1925. At that enquiry the “ printing ” and “ writing ” papers considered 
were those which were free from mechanical wood. The Mills themselves 
recognised Badami as a printing paper although they were aware that it was 
used very extensively for writing. 

The Tariff Board of 1925 in paragraph 152 of its report undoubtedly 
contemplated the exclusion of some writing papers from protection and as 
they cannot have referred to -wood-free papers, it may reasonably be assumed 
that they had in mind tho commoner kinds containing mechanical pulp 
which it'was not the practice at that time to consider as writing papers. 
It will he noted that the paragraph referred to deals only with certain 
specified classes of wood-free printing papers. The Association feels, there¬ 
fore, that it is reasonable to assume that hard sized mechanical papers were 
considered merely as a variety of the class which had become to be known 
to them as “ Newsprint ”, In support of this may be adduced the fact that 
every argument advanced in respect to the exclusion of “ newsprint ” applied 
with equal force whether it was use for printing or for writing. It cannot 
he made in India-even with the addition of the protective duty its cost is 
far below that of Indian made paper—and, it is the opinion of this Association 
that it does not compete with Indian made paper. 
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Unfortunately the fact that these points were not made clear at the time 
led to the conclusion that all writing papers, whatever the contents, were 
protected and in 1936 the Tariff Board decided that the distinction between 
printings and writing was to be determined by sizing, A hard-sized paper 
was to be considered as a writing paper and soft-sized, as a printing paper. 
So far reaching was this decision that it was ruled that a cheap badami 
costing Rs. 10-15 per ton c.i.f. (Rs. 143) was to be subject to a duty of 
Rs. 175 per ton. In another case a leading newspaper importing its require¬ 
ments only in rolls suitable for its particular purpose, was assessed at 
Rs. 175 per ton on paper which was worth some Rs. 120 per ton c.i.f. 
The fact that certain printing papers require to be hard-sized was ignored. 

The chief feature, however, was the extension of protection to a class of 
papers which was not contemplated in the original recommendations of the 
Tariff Board. It is not unreasonable to assume that had they considered that 
mechanical papers might be considered as competing with Indian made paper, 
they would have examined the question as to the amount of protection 
that would be required. 'That they did not is, in the opinion of this Associa¬ 
tion, additional evidence that they considered all papers containing a large 
percentage of mechanical wood, as being of one class that did not require 
further consideration in view of the fact that their low price ruled them 
out of the protective area. 

In this they may have been supported by the suggestion of the Indian 
Mills that the exemption (from protection) should extend to all papers 
containing more than a certain percentage (to be fixed by the Board) of 
mechanical wood-pulp. (Paragraph 18, Tariff Board Report, 1926.) This 
suggestion was carried out and, for a time, mechanical papers whether hard¬ 
sized and whether laid or wove, were assessed at the revenue duty. 

Subsequently, the Mills—perhaps emboldened by the acceptance of 
practically all their demands and despite the fact that they were working 
to capacity—sought to coerce the consumer into abandoning the use of the 
only remaining cheap paper, by demanding a literal interpretation of the 
word “ writing ” with the result that has been set out above. This has 
brought about the very condition which Sir Charles Innes specifically rejected 
when dealing with “ newsprint ” in the Assembly. .An “ outrageous ” 
degree of protection is now an established fact. A point that the Indian 
Mills do not seem to realise, is that, if indeed these mechanical papers to 
compete with Indian made paper, they are automatically declaring that they 
can never have the faintest hope of becoming independent of protection. 

12. The most striking feature of the paper industry during the past two 
years has been the floating of a number of paper mills at a time when the 
paper world was in the throes of an unprecedented slump. This Association 
feels that it is justified in assuming that the promoters of these mills had not 
received any assurance from the Government of India that protection would 
he continued and it is therefore evident, in spite of the low prices that 
were prevailing, that they were prepared to find the capital to erect their 
mills and to commence manufacture whether protection was continued or not. 
In other words the revenue duty of 25 per cent, (or 20 per cent, to 30 per¬ 
cent. Preference) was sufficient to ensure a profit. As it is understood that, 
the Indian Mills have submitted a combined memorandum, it is assumed 
that the newly formed Mills have added their voice to a claim for the 
continuance of protection. An united demand will naturally have more force 
than divided opinions but, on the other hand, the fact that the present degree 
of protection—even before the addition of the surcharge—had permitted the 
gathering of profits, may have had something to do with the inauguration of 
such a large number of mills so shortly before the present enquiry. 

Attention has been drawn elsewhere to the advertisement of the Indian 
Paper Mills Association in which it is stated that the maximum tonnage 
which it is estimated can be captured is in the neighbourhood of 6,000 tons 
per annum. Even that is problematical. The estimated over-production of 
32,000 tons per annum may, however, serve to draw attention to the evils 
of over-protection which this Association has always contended is the case. 
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Protection to the extent which has been granted to the paper industry, 
destroys the need for economy—a fact that may explain, and be reflected in, 
the enormous difference between the.cost of pulp and finished paper in India 
ns compared with European mills. 

It is understood that tho estimate of the Indian Paper-makers’ Associa¬ 
tion as to excess tonnage is not quite accurate as some papers not in the 
protected classes will bo made but it would appear to bo clear that the 
amount of protection granted to tho paper industry has led to a condition 
where the supply will be greater than the demand unless prices are reduced 
to an extent where they will encourage consumption. It is therefore to tho 
interest of the industry as a whole—though not perhaps to the mills indivi¬ 
dually—that there should be a general reduction of rates. This can only ho 
brought about by the abolition or reduction of protection unless inter-mill 
competition is to be the medium, in which case protection will be unnecessary. 

Id. It will be noted that number of the new mills are situated at a great 
distance from the ports. It is pointed out that the railway freight from the 
ports acts, not only as additional protection in the case of imported papers, 
but also as a protection against competition from their Indian competitors. 
Thus their need of protection is correspondingly reduced. 

14. Again it is understood that the principal material to be used in the 
new mills is grass and in view of the findings of the Tariff Hoard in 1925, 
tho question arises as to whother they are, in any case, entitled to protection. 

15. The submission was made by the Indian Mills at one of the enquiries, 
that wood-pulp other than sulphite, should be admitted free of duty. In 
this connection, in case the question is again raised, it may be pointed out 
that protection was granted for tho development of Bamboo-pulp and paper 
only—the fact that mills using other materials enjoyed the same degree of 
protection was incidental—and there is a danger of that fact being over¬ 
looked. Whilst the conversion of imported pulp would be an advantage if 
it could be carried out without cost to tho public, no valid argumont can bo 
advanced for the perversion of protection to such a purpose. In fact such 
action would definitely discourage any effort to produce ultimately in India 
any other grade of pulp than that at present in use. 

l(i. At the enquiry of 1925, it was decided that it was a matter of public 
importance that time and opportunity should bo given for the development 
if possible of a Bamboo-pulp and paper industry. It was agreed that tho 
paper industry as a whole was not an infant industry and it was, in fact, 
derided that tho paper industry as a whole was not entitled to protection. 
The principle then enunciated might be expressed in the statement that at 
that time, the interests of the people and of the Bamboo-pulp and Paper 
Industry were identical. As the interest of the country of a whole must be 
paramount no exception can be taken to this principle. It would appear, 
however, as if this was a point of which Right lias been lost in the years 
which have ensued. It is probable that the public has been compelled to 
pay a sum of not less than ten crores in extra duty and higher prices on 
local papers—the protected period has been extended from 7 to 12 years—tho 
mills have enlarged their demands from a modest 25 per cent, to—in somo 
cases — a rapacious 100 per cent, and yet at this period, despite the natural 
advantages of geographic position and raw materials, it is proposed that 
there shall bo a still further period during which the public shall be com¬ 
pelled to pay prices out of all harmony with world conditions. 

17. Tn the caso of the older mills, they have had twelve years in which 
to accomplish that which they claimed to be able to do in two. Tbo Associa¬ 
tion feels that, in their case, any claim for an extention of protection is 
incompatible with the conditions laid down by the Legislative Assembly. Tn 
respect to tho newly formed Mills, it cannot bo denied that they wore 
conceived and promoted at a time when world prices were very low and when, 
as has been stated above, there existed nothing to assure them that the 
benefit, of protection would not be withdrawn shortly after their inauguration. 
On the other hand, if they proposed to utilise Bamboo as their raw material, 
that product was no longer in an experimental state. Consequently, unless 
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the processes available were restricted to the former mills in which case the 
intention of protection had beep frustrated, they were in a position to take 
advantage of the knowledge gained in the industry during the years of 
protection, and were not in need of it for themselves. The Association 
submits that an ample period for research and experiment has been allowed 
and that neither new nor old mills can advance a valid and substantial 
claim for its extension. 

18. The extension of protection which has occurred during recent years 
leads the Association to fear that further claims may be made to the Board 
particularly in view of the fact that different types of paper making machines 
are understood to form part of the equipment of the new mills. The 
Association wishes to urge that applicants for the protection of any kind 
of paper not already in the specified classes, should satisfy the Board that 
such papers can actually be mado economically in India, before any such 
inclusion can be considered. Many ill-founded assertions have been made 
in the past and it is felt that a complete and substantiated proof should 
ho submitted to the Board, before the principle is accepted that the public 
should not again be mulcted in vast sums on the basis of bare possibilities. 

19. This Association challenges the statement that papers containing 70 
per cent, of mechanical wood-pulp compete with Indian made paper, except 
to the extent that sumptuary laws are to replace protection thereby com¬ 
pelling consumers to use a paper much better than is necessary by raising 
the price of the commoner kind to a prohibitive level. If the statement 
were founded on fact it is a common place that the mills would not have 
been able to increase their output since 1926 as the only effect would have 
been to increase the import of mechanical papers at, the expense of wood- 
free since it is a great deal easier to produce a mechanical printing paper 
which will give results comparable with wood-free printing papers than it 
is to do the same thing for writing purposes. 

It has always been beyond the comprehension of this Association why the 
Indian Mills have so persistently pressed for the exclusion of mechanical 
papers unless their efforts form part of a scheme for the extension of protec¬ 
tion to all papers, as, events prove conclusively, that mechanical papers uo 
not affect those made in India with a possible few exceptions and even thcro 
an “ outrageous ” duty is required to exclude. The mills, however, in their 
anxiety-—from whatever cause—do not appear to appreciate that, if their 
claims'in .this direction are substantial, they are abandoning their right to 
any protection whatever. If the reasons they advance for the exclusion of 
mechanical papers were founded on fact it must he obvious that they would 
have been obliterated many years before protection was granted, that, after 
protection was granted, mechanical papers would have increased so much in 
import that the mills would not have succeeded in capturing any portion 
of the tonnage previously imported and that there would be no possibility 
of them ever becoming self-supporting. In support of this conclusion refer¬ 
ence in made to the 1926 Report of the Tariff Board [Page 119, paragraph 
1 (4)] in which it is stated that “ The sole criterion to determine whether 
a particular kind of printing paper ought to pay the lower rate of duty 
is the. percentage of mechanical wood-pulp it contains, and the purpose {or 
which it may he used is irrelevant ”, And on page 120, paragraph 3 (4), 
this is made conclusive by the statement “ Partly Mechanical Papers ” 
(sic— i.e., both printing and writing papers)—Papers containing a propor¬ 
tion of mechanical pulp do in fact compete with the writing and printing 
papers made by the Indian Mills, and especially with Badami Paper. They 
cannot he excluded from the, protective tariff unless the percentage of 
mechanical pulp is 65 per cent, or more ”, 

It is therefore the contention of this Association that the Tariff Board 
of 1925 and the Government of India in the Bill as introduced into the 
Assembly, considered that the hard-sized mechanical papers which were being 
imported were included in the genus “ newsprint ” which to avoid mis¬ 
interpretation, was specified as Printing Paper containing not less than 
65 per cent, (subsequently 70 per cent.) of mechanical wood-pulp. It should 
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be borne in mind that tliese papers were being regularly imported prior to 
protection being granted and it is not a case of a sinister subsequent introduc¬ 
tion for the purpose of defeating the object of protection. 

These papers were at the time he spoke, part of the class which Sir 
Charles lnnes stated would require an outrageous degree of protection to 
exclude. They cannot have it both ways. 

In its enquiry of 1936, it may be borne in' mind that the Board was 
concerned with the interpretation of the Act itself and not with the Board’s 
own recommendations of 1925. Consequently it would not in any case, 
have been able to give effect to the intentions of its 1925 Report where they 
were not in harmony with the. Act. It is the opinion, however, of this 
Association that the Board in 1936 did not appreciate that the situation in 
1925 was as set forth above. 

20. Tt is the contention of this Association that the vital need in respect 
to paper is an expansion in consumption and that this can only be brought 
about by a reduction in prices so that they are more in consonance with 
India’s purchasing power. That of the lowest and highest grades will he 
met by the importer and the medium class by the Indian Mills. Despite 
the Mills appeal for an extension of the period of protection, the fact that 
the larger number of mills now operating or in course of construction will 
produce a tonnage much in excess of any—at present—visible market, would 
appear to make it even more important to them that prices should not be 
maintained at their present artificial level. And that also, in the opinion 
of the Association, is the public interest and it can only be secured by the 
abolition of protection or by its reduction to such a figure that proper 
economy in manufacture shall he compulsory. 

21. In conclusion this Association would request the Board to examine 
the case for protection from the aspect that it is the duty of the Mills 
to prove why paper is so much more expensive to manufacture in India 
and why the public should he compelled to pay higher prices than in coun¬ 
tries with no greater advantage than the Indian Mills. Omitting the 
European continental Mills, therefore, for which it might be said that they 
enjoy special advantages in proximity to raw material or water power and 
taking the British Mills as a comparable criterion the position is as follows : — 



BRITISH. 


INDIAN. 

Pulp . 

All imported (Grass and Wood) . 

Raw material in abundance. 

Coal . 

High calorific value and cheap . 

Lower calorific value but 
cheaper. 

Chemicals . 

Manufactured in England, 
phur imported. 

Sul- 

Partly manufactured in India 
and partly imported. 

Rosin and China 
Clay. 

Rosin imported. China 
local. 

Clay 

Local. 

Machinery . 

Manufactured in England . 

- 

Mainly imported. 

Labour ■ 

.... , 


Skilled and supervisory—mainly 


imported. 


It is believed that no 3erious omission has been made in this compara¬ 
tive statement. British papers—with the possible exception of strength in 
the case of sabai grass paper—are in every way superior to those made 
in Indian Mills but the statement given below shows a wide disparity in 
price. 

BRITISH. INDIAN. 

Wood-free M. F. Rs. 343 per ton at mill . . Rs. 500 per ton at mill, 

& S. C. Printing. 

In the opinion of this Association there is no reason why paper should 
not he made in India as cheaply as in England as the natural advantages 
should he sufficient to counteract the disadvantages but even if that were 
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not so, the cost of packing and freight to India offers an advantage which 
is sufficient to turn the scale. 

Those interested in the import of paper have been accused openly of 
self-interest. This is demonstrably contrary to fact. The import trade is 
fully aware that whether protection is extended or not, the tonnage of 
imported paper in the protected classes will not increase as any reduction 
in duty would be met by a corresponding reduction in local mill prices. 
It is, however, directly interested in that protection being confined to those 
papers which may economically be made in India and that the amount of 
protection shall be strictly limited to the minimum necessary to carry out 
its purpose with the least burden on the public and without diverting 
unnecessarily large sums of public money to the pockets of the few. In this 
the importers claim that they are only stating wliat the public is entitled 
to demand. It may be repeated that, particularly in view of the increase 
in the number of Indian Mills, their urgent need is to increase demand by 
lower prices and not to restrict it by maintaining an artificial standard. 

22, It has cost the Indian public some ten crores to arrive at a stage 
that could have been reached for five per cent, of that sum and the stage 
has now been reached when public interest may again take precedence over 
private gain. 


(8) Letter dated the Ht.h February, 10,Vi, from the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association,, 8, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I write to advise you that four copies of the following have been furnished 
to the Indian Paper-makers’ Association: — 

(1) Reply to Questionnaire. 

(2) Separate letter regarding Question 20 with enclosure. 

(3) General representation. 

(9) Letter dated the 7th March. 1038, from the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

The attention of the Association has been drawn to the suggestion of the 
officers of Imperial Forest Research Institute that the duty oil mechanical 
wood-pulp should be abolished. It is apparently admitted that there is as 
yet no evidence that mechanical pulp will ever be a commercial proposition. 
In the opinion of this Association this suggestion, if carried out, would 
prove most detrimental to the Indian Paper Industry. As the Board is 
aware the Mills have continually urged that mechanical papers compete with 
the indigenous and their arguments have been accepted to the extent that 
papers containing less than 70 per cent, of mechanical wood-pulp pay the 
protective duty. With the increase in the number of Mills it would seem 
to he clear that there would be an overwhelming temptation to utilise 
this cheap pulp as a means of facilitating the competition that is expected, 
and this would naturally reduce the consumption, of bamboo and grass pulp 
for the manufacture of which protection was granted. 

If mechanical wood-pulp is required for experimental purposes the quan¬ 
tity required is so small that the payment of the existing duty should prove 
no serious hardship on an Industry which has received so much indirect 
bounty from the public. 

This argument applies with equal force—although perhaps is not exactly 
the same direction—to other grades of pulp not manufactured in India. 


(10) Letter dated the 34th March, 1938, from, the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association, S, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

With reference to the proposal of some of the Indian Mills that a sliding 
scale of duty should be introduced, this Association has considered the 
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suggestion from all aspects, but whilst appreciating that BUch a system would 
operate advantageously from one point of view it feels that it would render 
the position of importers and paper dealers so unstable as to render their 
trading very difficult. 

Any alteration in the rate of duty would of necessity be based on the 
price of pulp at the time the alteration is made, whereas it is quite possible 
that the Mills would not be using pulp at this price for a considerable period 
afterwards owing to the custom of making contracts in advance. Thus the 
duty might actually operate at a disadvantage to the Mills in the event of a 
reduction in duty due to an advance in the price of pulp. 

On the other hand in the reverse case importers might still be receiving 
shipments at high prices (as occurred in 1937) and be compelled to pay an 
increased duty owing to the price of pulp having fallen. 

It is felt that, a system of permitting importers to register contracts 
with a local authority would have similar disadvantages and my members 
therefore feel that such a system would prove very unsatisfactory in practice 
from the importers’ point of view. 

The Association takes the opportunity of drawing attention in this 
connection to the “ spread ” considered by the Indian Mills as sufficient for 
a Continental manufacturer, i.e., £9-9 per ton as against the amount required 
by the Indian Mills. It is of the opinion that the basis proposed by the 
Mill of revenue duty at a pulp price £16 per ton is hardly consonant 
with the progress they are believed to have made'. 

A clearer indication is given by their acceptance of the principle that a 
rate for competitive papers of £25-9 per ton requires a revenue duty only 
to securo adequate protection. According to this a protective duty of Rs. 85 
per ton (25 per thousand on £25-9 is sufficient protection even though prices 
have dropped considerably during the past six to eight months. 


(11) Letter No. 32$,' dated the 25th March t 1033, from, the Tariff Board, 
to the Calcutta Paper Import Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I am directed to say that during the course of your oral evidence you 
promised to supply the Board with the n.i.f. prices per ton of some of the 
protected classes of paper and to request you to be so good as to supply the 
same as early as possible. 


(12) Letter dated the 23th March, 1988, from the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

In reply to your letter of the 25th March, No. 323, all further information 
promised at the oral evidence including current prices of protected papers 
will be sent to you this week. 

I take the opportunity of advising you that the draft of the evidence given 
by the representatives of this Association, and a letter on tile subject of 
tlio sliding scale of duty were addressed to you last week care of the Town 
Hall, Bombay. No doubt they will be duly forwarded to you in Matheran. 


(13) Letter dated the 30th March, 1938, from the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

With reference to the further information promised at the oral evidence 
given by this Association I attach details which, I believe, cover all items. 
If, however, any further information is desired kindly let us know. 

2. As regards the alteration proposed by the Indian Paper-makers’ Asso¬ 
ciation to the new wording for Item 44 (3), the Association does not consider 
that any good purpose would be served by this alteration. The Association 
finds it difficult to believe that any quantity of glazed casing has been 
imported as a substitute for account book paper, and still more difficult to 
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accept that, if it has been imported, it has been possible to dispose of it as 
such. 

The Board has already pointed out that the insertion of the word 
“ wrapping ” after deep blue is unnecessary and consequently the Associa¬ 
tion considers that this item should remain as recommended by the Board 
in 1938. 

Calcutta Papkr Import Association. 

Freight Hate. 

Per ton of 
2,240 lbs. 


Europe to India — 

From United Kingdom Ports .... 45 0 

„ German .45 0 

„ Belgian .45 0 

,, Finnish-Helsingfors.55 0 

„ Finnish-ltiga ....... 53 0 

„ Swedish .50 0 

» Italy.32 G 

Calcutta to Bombay — 


By Hail Its. 1-14-5 per mnund—Its. 51-15 per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
By Sea Rs. 12 per ton of 2,240 lbs. 

Calcutta to Inland Cities — 

Per maund. 
Rs. a. p. 

Allahabad.12 9 

Delhi . . /pJl'M . . 1 12 5 

Cawnporc.1 G 11 

Lahore.257 

l'J38 Quotations. 

January. February. March. 


Wood-free— 

M. F. . . i 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. c. . . . ] 

... 

25 

7 

6 

24 17 

6 

24 17 

6 

Imit Art 

26 

10 

0 

2G 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Cartridges 

28 

2 

6 

27 

10 

0 

27 

10 

0 

M. G. Poster . 

29 

5 

0 

28 

2 

6 

29 

5 

0 

A/c Book Paper 

26 

10 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

White Bond 

29 

5 

0 

29 

5 

0 

29 

5 

0 

Glazed Casing Buff 

M. G. Kraft- 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Natural 

24 

7 

6 

24 

7 

0 

24 

7 

6 

Golden 

25 

7 

G 

25 

7 

G 

25 

7 

6 
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Bond Trices in 1937. 

Per ton c.i.f. 

£ s. 

January.* ... 27 0 

April .32 10 

July .32 10 

October.35 0 

These prices are for “ Bovrcgaard ” Bond which sets the standard for 
the Calcutta Market. 


Market value passed in the Meeting of the Sub-Committee, 

1938. 

(Previous list cancelled.) 

Its. A. 


1. M. G. Fully bleached White Tissue Paper D/C . 2 2 

2. M. G. White Tissue Paper . . . . . 1 12 

3. M. F. White Tissue Paper (Semi-Bleached) . . 2 4 

4. M. G. Coloured Tissue • • 2 0 

6. Superior White Tissue Paper (Fully Bleached) . 2 8 

6. M. F. Superior quality coloured tissue paper . 2 12 

7. Coloured Glazed 40 to 60 grams 18x22 . . . 18 

8. Coloured Glazed 40 to 50 grams 20 x 30 . . . 2 8 

9. M. G. Nature Brown 25 grams and below . . 12 

10. Unglazed Grease Proof Paper No. 1 D/C . . 3 2 

11. Unglazed Grease Proof Paper No. 2 . . 2 10 

12. Transparent bleached paper No. 1 . . . 3 12 

13. Transparent bleached paper No. 2 . . . 3 4 

14. Transparent half-bleached paper No. 3 . . . 3 0 

15. Coloured short size demy ..... 1 6 

16. Coloured Flint Paper 20x30 . . . . . 8 4 

17. Coloured Flint Paper F’Cap . . . . . 2 12 

18. M. G. White and Coloured Poster paper . . 0 3 

19. M. G. Green and Blue Match Paper . . . 0 2 

20. Drawing Cartridge Paper ..... 0 3 

21. M. G. Coloured sulphite paper (Mechanical) . . 0 2 

22. M. G. Coloured sulphite paper (Pure) . . .02 

23. Chromo Art Paper Wood-freo .... 0 4 

24. Chromo Art Paper Wood-free (Mechanical) . . 0 4 

25. Mechanical Art Paper.0 4 

26. Glazed tinted Unglazed tinted and M. G, Pressing 

thick ..0 2 


26th March, 


v. 

0 Ream net. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


77 

V 

73 

33 

73 

33 

37 

3) 

33 

33 

33 

3 3 
3) 

> 3 
>3 


4 per lb. 


6 „ 
9 „ 
3 „ 


37 


33 

3i 

33 

33 

33 

37 

73 

37 


37 

77 

37 

77 


3 


33 


33 


(14) Letter, dated the 1st April, 1938, from the Calcutta Taper Import 
Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

With reference to my letter of the 28th March, I write to advise you 
that the market rates quoted are local selling prices including duty an 
therefore Tariff Values which are based on C.I.F. rates would be require 
to be amended accordingly. 
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(15) Letter dated the 1st April, 1938, from the Calcutta Paper Import!' 

Association, 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

It is understood that the Indian Mills made certain proposals which would 
a fleet the classification of paper as recommended by the Tariff Board in 
1936. The findings in this report were based on a Conference between the 
Central Board of Revenue, Customs, the Indian Paper Mills, the Paper 
Importers and Dealers and in principle has had such satisfactory results that 
this Association considers that no action should now be taken which would 
disturb the status quo. 

My Association considers that the proposed items of the Tariff Schedule as 
detailed on page 21 of the 1936 Report are satisfactory in all respects and it 
would like to see the present schedule amended accordingly when the matter 
comes before the Assembly. 
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evidence of Mr. E. H. STAINES, of Messrs. JOHN DICKINSON & Co., 
Mr. G. B. STANTON of Messrs. WIGGINS, TAPE and ALEX. 
PIRIE, and Mr. W. K. BATTEY of Messrs. BATTEY 
and KEMP recorded at Calcntta, on Wednes¬ 
day, the 16th February, 1938. 

B.—Obat,. 

President. —What positions do you hold? 

Mr. Battey. —We are the Calcutta Paper Import Association. 1 am the 
Secretary and Mr. Staines is the Chairman. 

President. —Are you replying in the mainP 

Mr. Battey. —I think I am. 

President. —Before we begin with your replies I should like to make a 
few general remarks. The Tariff Board is called upon first of all to consider 
whether there is any ease for the continuance of protection or not. There 
is no question of any promise having been given that protection would be 
continued beyond the 31st of March, 1939. That is quite clear. But whether 
the Tariff Board decides to recommend the continuance of protection or not, 
we have to consider another possibility. Supposing the Tariff Board did not 
recommend continuance of protection, the Legislature and the Government 
of India might take a different view. So, we have to proceed on the 
assumption that protection may be considered and that raises the question 
of the degree of protection and what paper should be protected which 
brings up the question of classification. 

Mr. Battey. —I may say, to clarify the situation, that we actually are 
not opposed to protection when the natural advantages and conditions 
justify. The only thing that, both as members of the public and as people 
financially affected we want to see, is that it is not excessive and that the 
conditions are carried out. 

President. —That clears the air a little. I may give a few facts and 
figures which would perhaps clear the air a little more, before we begin the 
discussion of the present capacity of the mills, leaving out a few mills of 
which we have received no information. For example the present capucity 
is 49,000 tons. We have received information from the new mills us to 
their proposed capacities and that figure will he in tho neighbourhood of 
35,000 tons. It does not actually mean that the mills will be working to 
that capacity immediately. Naturally when they start, they may have 
difficulties and so it is possible by the end of this year it might be 20,000 tons. 
■They ure not likely to reach 35,000 tons within 18 or 24 months; that is to 
eay, if there is a demand for their production. 

Another point which perhaps might clear the air is that the fair selling 
price of paper in the last enquiry was taken as Rs. 464. There is no secret 
about it that since then tho mills have effected very substantial reductions. 
I am talking of the bamboo mills. They have effected very substantial 
reductions and therefore the figure Hs. 464 is now out of date. So, we are 
considering, as regards the old mills at any rate, on a somewhat low'er basis. 
In regard to most tariff enquiries—the reeont sugar enquiry, for example, 
on which I and my eolleaguo wore engaged—the usual practice of the Tariff 
Board is to take the cost of manufacture plus the overheads and u reasonable 
allowance for profit, eomparo that with the landed price of imported article 
and see what the measure of protection should be. In the last two paper 
enquiries, tho Tariff Board did not find that procedure to be altogether 
possible and actually the figures they took for comparison were the cost of 
manufacture and the realised price. Of rourse, tho situation has altered 
very much. In 1931 the Tariff Board had to consider practically the cost of 
one mill only. The second mill had just begun manufacturing but the figures 
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given were mainly of one mill. On this occasion we have got figures for 
4 mills—and they are bamboo mills—for periods extending over at least threo 
years in the case of all of them. So, the situation is somewhat different. 

Mr Battey. —Quite so. 

President. —It is possible now for the Board to compare the cost of manu¬ 
facture of different mills and seo what is reasonable. With these preliminary 
remarks 1 think we might pass to your representations. I think you have 
put in three different representations, including the one on the question of 
surcharge which 1 think we might leave over till the last because the points 
raised in the other two may affect the surcharge very much. You have sent 
in a general representation and detailed replies to the questionnaire. We 
shall begin with your general representation dated the 8th February. 
Now, of course, the question of what is the landed price of paper is a matter 
of great importance but it is a matter of considerable difficulty to get corn- 
parable figures because there are so many qualities of paper. You are fully 
aware of the difficulties in that respect. You have given us certain figures. 
Of course, last year there has boen a rise. 

Mr. Battey. -Yes, in 1937. 

President. —But those prices have declined since then. 

Mr. Battey. —In some cases there has heen a substantial reduction. 

President. —So, it is a matter of some difficulty for the Board to arrive 
at what may bo considered a fair average landed price. 

Mr, Batt iy. —Yes, except that our information at present is that the mills 
aro now beginning to use more expensive pulp. We have been informed that 
the kraft convention have fixed a certain rate, £23 a ton, and their present 
inclination is to work short time rather than reduce the price. AVe under¬ 
stand that the continental people making wood-free papers are forming 
or have formed a similar convention, the point being that having to use a 
more expensive pulp they are reaching a stage during the present depression 
where it is not possible to bring their prices down any more. Whether the 
pulp prices will go down or not we cannot say. If pulp prices 
go down, then naturally paper manufacturers can reduce their prices. 
But, assuming that they all place forward contracts as they generally do 
for pulp, the present position is that they have reached a point where 
they do not think they can go down any further. 

Mr. Bahimtoula. —The reason for their using expensive pulp is due to 
the present pulp prices. 

Mr. Battey. —They have completed cheap pulp contracts placed before the 
rise in price. 

Mr. ltdh i m toola .—That is my point becauso of the rise in prices they, 
cannot manufacture paper at a competition price. 

Mr. Battey—They have got to use dear pulp because they cannot get 
any more cheap pulp. 

Mr, Rahfmtoola. —What is the period uf the contract? 

M r . Battey .—Usually 12 months. 

President. —On that information you don’t think that the price of paper 
is likely to slip back to the previous low level. 

Mr. Battey. —Do you mean the slump level? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Battey. —I don’t think it ever can, though it is very difficult to 
prophesy. 

President. —There is one point at any rate where the manufacturers and 
others are in agreement and that is, it is very difficult to make forecasts. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —Any information which you can give us bearing on that point 
will be of great value. You have taken the creamlaid writing paper as your 
standard, have you not? You have given a price of £19-16-8 in paragraph 4. 

30 a 
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Mr, Battey. —Thai was prior to the war. 

President .—What is the latest figure you have given? 

Mr. Battey.— It was £27-5 in 1937. 

President. —Where have you given that? 

Mr. Battey. —In reply to the questionnaire. 

President. —We will deal with it when we come to your replies to tire; 
questionnaire, 

Mr. Batteip —-Yes. 

President. —Jn paragraph 5 you talk about the .comparative costs of work¬ 
ing a mill in India and in England. You say that the machinery costs more 
to the extent of freight and increased erection charges, but you have left 
cut of account the import duty. 

Mr. Battey. —I am actually paying Rs. 175 per ton on account of 
depreciation of, say, the British and Continental machinery which comes 
out in the price of paper- That is why I left the duty out. 

President When you compare the prices you have to take the duty info 
account. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President.- Then, in Tegard to the question of freight and packing iit 
respect of w'hich you say the mills have an advantage, we have been informed 
that the Indian mills have to go in for a good deal more elaborate packing 
than they did before and that they have to pack in a manner similar to 
the packing of imported paper to a great extent, 

Mr. Battey. Is that actually necessary or merely to meet the taste of 
the market? 

President. —Partly to meet the taste of the market. 

Mr. Battey.— Where the English mills do not have to send their po,per 
over long distances they do not pack in what we term export or semi-export 
packing. 

President. —Of course for short distances mills do not pack so very 
elaborately but for long distances they pack in a manner comparablo to the 
imported article. 

Mr. Battey. —I think in England there is an extra charge of 40 shillings 
per ton for packing. 

President. —On the other hand they make the point that they are paying 
inoro attention to packing and in fact they do ship a certain amount of 
paper by sea to Karachi and Bombay. 

Mr. Battey.— This can be done by hand w'hile all English packing is 
done by hydraulic presses which means a considerable increase in capital 
expenditure. 

President. —The point has been raised by tho mills that in regard to 
competition with imported paper, it is most severe ift the ports. For 
example, to Bombay the freight from Calcutta Is a very considerable item, 
.and in that respect possibly the sea freight from England to Bombay may 
be even little less than the freight from Calcutta to Bombay. 

Mr. Battey. —I do not know the freight from Calcutta: w 7 e will, however, 
put it that they are at a disadvantage as regards freight. 

President. —That is rather obvious: that is the point put forward by 
them. CFf course you understand that in dealing with your representation 
the Board are putting forward the counter case, not our view's at all. 

Mr. Battey. —We quite realise that. 

President.; —We have been told by the mills that actually bamboo paper 
does not command a lower price than other’papers now. 

Mr. Battey. —Ko, only the Indian Paper-pulp Company’s papers do sell 
at a lower price. 

President. —Sometimes. 
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Mr. Battey. —Yes, but certainly we agree that Bengal and Titaghur 
charge the same price for both grass and bamboo paper. 

President. —Of course in their case a good deal of draper is made from 
bamboo and grass pulp combined. In regard to this question of freight, 
I do not know whether your Association would like to put in figures com¬ 
paring freight from, say, England or other countries to typical ports 
and compare them with railway freights and see who has a freight advantage. 

Mr. Battey. —We will give both rail freight and sea freight. 

President. —In all tariff enquiries the question of freight advantage or 
disadvantage is important and I think perhaps you might amplify your 
answers on that point by giving actual facts and figures. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

President.—In paragraph 9 you have stated that “ 12 years after protec¬ 
tion was granted over 25 per cent, of the total production of protected 
papers is made from imported wood-pulp ”, Of course 25 per cent, is a 
very much lower figures than what it was in 1931 and we are informed 
by the mills that they are steadily decreasing their use of imported pulp. 
Of coui'se they have only been able to furnish figures up to 1936-37: this 
year they have increased the proportion of indigenous pulp. 

Mr, Battey.- —That is admitted; our case is that they have been unduly 
slow. 

President. —Until recently they have not been able to make as much 
pulp as they require; there has been a considerable increase in the last 
few months in one or two of the mills. One mill say they hope to do away 
with imported pulp altogether but tho proportion in which they work at 
present is below 10 per cent. 

Mr. Baftey.—Touching on that pulp question, I think they say they' 
will always require 10 to 15 per cent. 

President. —They hope to bring it down to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Battey. —In the case of a byeak down our attitude would be that 
they should have a little move for their requirements. 

President.- —We raised that point with the mills and the present difficulty 
is that no pulp has been manufactured to keep and pulp if it is kept may 
deteriorate. Nothing is known yet of the keeping quality of bamboo pulp. 
That question will presumably arise, but generally speaking their line of 
argument is that fresher the pulp it is better. If it is kept it is not so 
good as the pulp if it is used straight away. If they were to convert their 
pulp in the way imported pulp is done, that will increase their cost. We 
have had an estimate of the extra cost per ton: it would be about Rs. 20 
to put it into the form in which it is generally brought in. 

Mr, Battey .—That of course affects their primary cost as compared with 
the imported pulp. Supposing one takes the view that bamboo pulp will 
have an export market, the suppliers of wood-pulp are already incurring 
that cost at the present moment, and this reduces the possibility of an 
export market for Indian pulp by that R,s. 20 per ton. 

President. —That will make it more difficult. I do not know if you aro 
aware of the Trinidad Bamboo pulp and paper mills which have been 
recently started? 

Mr. Battey. —We have heard of it. 

President—They are manufacturing pulp from bamboo and exporting it 
to the United Kingdom. It is only recently started and no final conclusion 
has been reached but it would appear from the reports that bamboo has 
possibilities. 

Mr. Battey. —We have heard of experiments made in England and we 
understand they can make better paper from bamboo pulp in England than 
the Indian mills can do in India. 

President. —That shows bamboo pulp might definitely establish itself as a 
suitable material. 
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Mr. Battey. —We agree, but we would not agree that it is as good as 
wood-pulp yet, but it can make good paper. There is no question about 
that. 

President. —What T was leading up to was that the possibility of export 
of bamboo pulp cannot be ruled out as an impracticable idea. While on this 
subject of wood-pulp we might just deal with the question of duty on 
imported pulp. I do not know whether your Association has dealt with 
that point. 

Mr. Battey. —We do touch on it; we say that it needed import duties 
to i>ersuade the mills to manufacture pulp. 

President. —It was the question of the continuance of duty that I was 
thinking of. 

Mr. Battey. It is rather a difficult point. Our case is that they have 
not really made any serious progress since 1931; they had then received 
Rs. 47 lakhs as the benefits of protection and had only spent 13j Jakhs. 
They mere then proposing to spend Rs. 3* lakhs. I am giving the facts 
as reported by Tariff Board as regards hamboo pulp. 

President.-- T think it may be said that it is only the import duty on 
pulp that induced the mills to manufacture bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Battey.—We quite agree, but as members of the public 1 think 
we really would like to see that the mills carried out the obligations they 
nave taken up. 

President.- —To put it bluntly, prevent the mills from going back to 
imported pulp? 

Mr. Battey. —As a matter of fact if their costs are going down, if they 
are really developing manufacture of bamboo pulp, the duty may not actually 
be necessary as indigenous pulp might then be cheaper. 

President .—With the price that pulp has reached it might have been 
cheaper to muke pulp in Tndia. 

Mr. Battey. —At £15 a ton in England it is very' difficult. 

President. —Those prices have since como down, but may I take it that, 
supposing protection is continued for paper, your Association would favour 
the continuance of protective duty on pulp? 

Mr. Battey. —Definitely. 

President. —Wo now come to the question of spread which you have 
always stressed. In your representation on the surcharge in the Appendix 
you have given certain figures to show that the cost of conversion in India 
is excessive. 

Mr. Battey. —That may bo affected by the representation made by the 
India Pulp and Paper Company in which they say they would be satisfied 
with certain realised prices. That indicates, to our mind, that they have 
achieved a reduction not only in the pulp costs but also in the spread 
required. 

President. —It is not altogether easy to make comparisons. You havo 
given the average cost of pulp in England as so much: does that include 
an allowance for overheads or is it merely the works cost? 

Mr. Battey. —That will be delivery, at mill. That is purchased pulp 

President. —A comparable price would bo price of pulp manufactured in 
the mills—works cost plus overheads. 

Mr. Battey. — Plus a proportion of the overheads; this price includes 
overheads in the pulp mill. 

President. —If you tako the cost of manufacture of pulp plus overheads 
in an Indian mill at present, the spread is not so very large. 

Mr. Battey.—The last cost T remember in Titaghur was Rs. 186 and 
Rs. 165 in the case of the India Paper Pulp and then the selling price 
was Rs. 464 which left a spread of anything up to Rs. 289, 
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P resident. —These figures are rather out of date now. In your appendix 
you have given Rs. 198 as the average cost of conversion. 

Mr. Buttey. —That is excluding profit. I quoted that from the Tariff 
Board report. 

President. —These figures have materially dropped since then. 

Mr. Battey. —Quite so, that is substantially reduced. 

President. —Do you wish to press jthe point that the spread is very 
excessive at present ? 

Mr. Buttey. —We have not got the figures. If the Board is satisfied we 
might drop it.. 

President. —Yon have raised a general question as to what was the inten¬ 
tion , of the Tariff Board and the Legislature to protect. The wording is 
“the intention was to protect writing paper’'.and therefore as a corollary 
to that the view of the Tariff Board was that what could be used for 
writing was competing with writing paper and therefore the mills were 
entitled to protection from that point of view. 

Mr. Battey. —The Tariff Board had no alternative. 

President. —They had definitely in mind protecting writing paper and 
they also took into consideration papers which came into competition with 
writing paper. 

Mr. Battey. —We claim that these do not compete. The position is this:I 
these mechanical papers were in existence long before protection was 
granted and obviously if they competed, we would not only not be selling 
the better class wood-free Continental papers, but also the Indian mills would 
not be able to sell their papers. These papors are so cheap that if they 
competed, they would have cut out all papers except where the people 
insisted on a better grade paper. I don’t think it has ever been asserted 
that the quantities increased after protection. What our contention really 
is, is that those papers were not considered as writing papers in 1925, and 
if they had been, they would have been dealt with on a different basis. 

President. —The Commerce Member at that time drew attention to the 
fact that importers would oxercise their ingonuity to defeat the object of 
protection. 

ill? - . Battey. —Yes. 

President. —And papors might be brought in which were not really 
writing papers to competo with writing papers. That was definitely 
envisaged at that time. 

Mr. Battey.— T don’t think there was any increase in the importation. 
The difference is so vast that they coukl not use this cheap paper in com¬ 
petition with wood-free writings. Actually the same arguments apply to 
printing as to writing. If mechanical writings should be protected, then 
mechanical printings should also bo protected. 1 should imagine that it 
would bo very much easier to produce good results on mechanical printing 
paper than on mechanical writing paper. To that extent mechanical print¬ 
ings should be protected more than the mechanical writings. 1 

President. —I must say that having read through the Reports, it does 
seem to me that both the original Tariff Board of 1925 and the Tariff Board 
of 1931 did want to see that there was no unfair Competition with writing 
paper by papers which though intended for printing were misused for 
writing. I think that that was the intention of the "Tariff Board.- ,c 

I don’t think whether it would be convenient, as we touch on the 
question of writing and printing, to take up the question of test at. this 
stage or at a later stage. In vour replies to the questionnaire, you have 
dealt with the question of tests. 

Mr. Battey. —As a matter of fact we say that we do not know of any, 
test more satisfactory as the pen and ink test. I think I mentioned the 
other day I got a paper in Which the Americans put up a questionnaire 
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on the subject and they received in reply 27 scientific tests and none of 
them were admittedly as actually reliable. 

President. —The .general position seems to be that the writing test is not 
completely satisfactory, became personal clement comes in, hut no one can 
think of anything better. Is that the position? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. You get the question of humidity here. As a matter 
of fact a representative of a Norweigian firm told me that one and the 
same paper showed entirely different results if tested after an interval 
of one or two months. If a mill made some paper and despatched half of it 
immediately, it might show one result on arrival in Calcutta and if they 
kept the other half and despatched it two months later, it would show 
a different result. 

President.—Of course that difficulty is possibly greater in India than 
in other countries owing to monsoon. 

Mr. Baitey. —Yes. 

President. —The Board would be interested in seeing the possibility of 
getting another test, but nobody has been able to suggest anything better. 
In regard to the test for determining the amount of mechanical pulp, is 
that working satisfactorily? 

Mr. Batle.y. —As far as we know it is working very satisfactorily. Very 
few cases have come up recently. 

President. —Actually we have been told in Calcutta there have been no 
disputes in the year 1937 at all. In Madras there have been none. In 
Bombay I could not say off-hand, but there have been very few. In that 
respect the position has very much improved. 

Mr. Battey. —I think the Collectors have been given discretion provided 
they are satisfied that such a paper was definitely ordered. 

President. —You have no particular comments to make on that? 

Mr. Battey.— No. 

President. —In paragraph 14 you talk about the new mills using mainly 
grass. That is not really a correct statement of fact. Of the new mills, the 
Shree Gopal Paper Mills Company, Limited, is using grass. The Andhra 
Paper Mills is going to use bamboo only. The new Star mill is going to use 
grass and Mysore Paper Mills, the Orient Paper Mills and Rohtas Industries 
Limited are going to use bamboo, 4 bamboos against 2 grass. Of the two 
grass mills one is a revival of the old mill. So definitely bamboo is going 
ahead. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President.—As I have already said the existing bamboo pulp mills are 
increasing their output of bamboo pulp as against their grass pulp. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President.- —As you know two mills are using bamboo pulp only and two 
are using grass and bamboo. In regard to this question of the new mills 
coming into existence: take the ease of the Sugar Industry which we recently 
enquired into. Up to 1933 the price of sugar in India was regulated mainly by 
the price of imported sugar, but since 1933 it has been regulated entirely 
by the internal competition. With the increased production by the new 
mills the same factors are likely to come into play. 

Mr. Battey,—To the extent they are making the same class of paper? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Battey—I understand that the Orient Mills are going to make 
entirely kraft and if they do, they take their 6,000 tons out of that and I 
think that Rohtas are thinking of manufacturing M. O. paper which is also 
not in the protected class. Probably you have the figures as to how much 
protected paper they will be making. 

President. —-Mainly protected. 

Mr. Battey. —Certainly tb ere is going to be very severe internal competi¬ 
tion unless they can expand the demand. That is why we say they should 
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fee pleading for a reduction of protection in order to increase consumption. 

President. —Mills themselves envisage a situation arising about the 
beginning of 1939 when internal competition will come into play very 
definitely. 

Mr. Battey. —That is the very best thing that can happen. Quality will 
then improve and they will get near to the European standard generally. 

President. —We have been informed—I do not know whether you accept 
the statement—that when there was a recent rise in the world price of paper, 
the price of Indian paper didn’t go up in the same proportion. 

Mr. Battey. —No. 

President. —Is that correct? 

Mr, Battey. —There was a sudden improvement in European and 
American prices. 

President. —The Indian Mills didn’t increase their prices in the samo 
ratio ? 

Mr. Battey. —No. 

President. —That rather points to the fact that internal competition has 
come into play. 

Mr. Battey. —I don’t think so. Their order sheets were very full. As far 
ahead as they could book their orders. The same position would be found 
in Europe. When the increase first started, everybody tried to get in 
while the getting was good and for a long time papers were coming out 
much below the European market price. Towards the end of the year the 
price went up. 

President. —Speaking generally tho contention of the mills is that they 
have not increased their price as they might have done. You can put it 
that way. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —Your contention is that they entirely regulated their price 
according to the import price and generally sold it cheaper. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

President. —You raise the point about the new classes of paper likely 
to be manufactured by the new mills. Of course no Tariff Board would 
accept any vague suggestion that some kind of paper might perhaps be 
manufactured and therefore protection ought to be given. They want some¬ 
thing more definite than that. If a new paper is going to be made, we 
shall look into the question at what price it is going to be manufactured. 
The question of kraft paper will be important. From the figures we have 
looked up the other day the amount of kraft paper imported at present is in 
the neighbourhood of 10,000 tons, ^ 

Mr. Battey. —That is about correct. The only point is that I don’t think 
there is a very large percentage of the imitation kraft,—not much in Calcutta. 
Mr. Mazumdar could give you more information on that point. There may 
he imports of imitation kraft paper on the Bombay side. As fsfr as we 
know there may have been some increase during the recent big rise in 
kraft prices. Naturally when prices go up, the tendency is to try and find 
a substitute. The actual difference between the prices of kraft and imitation 
kraft is so small and the difference in the quality is so great that a com¬ 
paratively small quantity is used. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What do you mean by “ comparatively small ”—about 
£2 to £3? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —Most of the imitation kraft comes from abroad. 

Mr. Battey, —Entirely. 

President. —A small quantity comes from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Battey. —They make it under a heavily protective duty in England. 
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Pr unitlent. —Actually kraft paper at present imported into India pays 30 
per cent. duty. 

Mr. Battey. —2 annas 2 pics tariff value—7'8 pies duty per lb. 

President. —I drew the attention of the Paper-makers’ Association to 
paragraph 21 of your representation particularly and asked them what they 
had to say, Their contention was that on the whole they had to pay more 
for their chemicals than a mill in .England would. 

Mr. Battey — Again I am afraid I must say 1 have to pay a duty of 
Its. 175 a ton oh the chemicals in my paper. 

President.— Their main point was‘that practicaljy all paper machinery 
had to he imported and they had to pay a very heavy import duty. 

Mr. Battey. —10 per cent. 

President.—That of course raises their cost of production. As regards 
labour they also pointed out that they had to pay more propprtiontely for 
SoniQ of their skilled labour than in England. That applies mainly to 
imported labour. 

Mr. Bottey. —Yes. 

President.— That, is obvious. 

Mr. Bottey. —That should be compensated by the lower cost of local 
labour unless the output per man is not comparable. 

President. Their contention is that local labour want more supervision. 
It was not really so much cheaper. At the bottom of pago 7, you havo 
given a comparison: British mill Rs. 343 for wood-freo M. F. and S. C. 
printing as against Rs. 5(Xi per ton at mill in India. Is that tigure of 
Rs. 500 correct? 

Mr. Battey. —It should be Rs. 464. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —For what year are these prices given? 

Mr. Bottey. —Current prices. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You have given ex-mill. 

Mr, Battey. —About £25. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Is that the cost price? 

Mr. Battey. —Ex-mill selling price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tn 1937? 

Mr. Bottey. —Yes, £25. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have compared it with the fair selling prico which 
the Board took in 1031. 

Mr. Battey. —I understand the present price is 3 annas 11 pies. 

President. —I don’t think the present price is as high as Rs. 500 per ton. 

i'lr. Bahimtoola.— 3 annas 11 pies is not their realised price. 

Mr. Battey. —Discount* has to come off that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—'the realised price is 3 annas 1 pic per lb. 

President ,-~ i That would bring your figure down very considerably. 1 pio 
a lh. is equal to Rs. 12-8 a ton. 

Mr. Baltey.^B*. 11-10-8. It will bring down our figure by Rs. 45. Is 
their average realised prico for the whole of their output? 

Mr. Bahimtoola.^-'The bulk of their production. 

Mr. Battey.—Do they make allowance for railway freight? 

President.—' The price given by the mills is generally ex-mill. They have 
given figures for their main varieties. 

Mr. Bottey —My information is that 3 annas 11 pics is their Calcutta 
selling price. Of .course, discount has to come off that. What we really 
want to say is that Rs. 164 is an out of dato figure. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—In 1936-37 white printing was 3 annas 1 pie or Rs. 432 
roughly as against Rs. 334. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. _ 
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President .—With rogard to the classification made by the Tariff Board 
of 1936 over which my colleague presided, how lias it generally worked ? 

Mr. Battey. —Very well. We havo had very little trouble except iu 
one or two cases which we have mentioned in our representation. The 
only thing we would like is exact definition. 

President. —There is difficulty in regard to writing test. But they havo 
endeavoured to standardise the test. 

Mr. Battey. —I was not thinking of "writing paper. I was thinking of a 
case which occurred in Cochin where a cartridge paper imported not in 
the size specified in the Government instructions was ruled as a printing 
paper. We suggest that it Bhould specify actual dimensions and number 
of sheets per ream. 

President. —We have adopted'24 >lbs. demy. 

Mr. Battey. —What size? 

President. — 8/5 grammes substance to a square motel. 

Mr. ~Battry. —The number of sheets may be 480 or 500. If a size is 
to be mentioned, we should like it in relation to the number of sheets. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The number of sheets may differ. 

Mr. Battey. —Take 500 as the standard, or 85-2 grammes per square 
meter. In the ease cited by me, the Customs officer assessed at the protective 
duty although it should have come in as a non-protected class. 

President. —That has been accepted by the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Battey. —Even then, this consignment was assessed at the protective 
duty. 

President, —Is this (1936 Tariff Board’s classification, given on page 21 
of their veport) all right from your point of view? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President.- —It looks as if the case cited by you was an error of judgment. 

Mr. Battey.—- Possibly it was reversed on appeal. What we want to say 
is that wherever possible tho instructions given to the Collectors should be 
definite. 

President. —We understand that there has been a good deal more 
uniformity of practice than in 1931. Things have been standardised and 
they havo been enabled to work the rule on uniform lines. 

Mr. Battey. —There is difficulty in regard to the question of market values. 

President. —The Tariff Board is not directly concerned with it. 

Mr. Battey. —We thought that possibly you might deal with that under 
the question of classification. 

President. —Are there any otlior points with regard to the present 
classification? 

Mr. Battey. —We havo had very little trouble. 

President. —We have been thinking whether it is possible to get a simpler 
and better classification. So far, nobody has been able to suggest anything 
better. Any change might cause disturbance and do more harm than good. 

Mr. Battey. —As a matter of fact it was the result of considerable 
deliberation between the miys and the importers. 

President. —Do I take it that if protection is continued roughly for the 
same class of paper as at present, you would like the existing classification to 
bo con li nued? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —In rogard to the question of the extension of tho scope of 
protection, the position of the new mills is different from that of the old 
mills. A suggestion has been made about the cartridge drawing paper that 
it should he protected on the ground that 2 or 3 mills arc actually making 
that class of paper, 
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Mr, j Battey. —I suppose you are referring to wood-froe cartridge and rot 
to the higher grade cartridge. That is not a very important item. 

President .—AH other cartridge is subject to the protective duty. 

Mr. Battey. —Printing cartridge and offset cartridge below 24 lbs. demy. 

President. —You would not raise any considerable objection to the protec¬ 
tion of drawing cartridge. 

Mr. Battey. —We shall send you a note on that. 

President. —We might now pass on to the question of your replies to 
the questionnaire. In Annexure A I take it the heading “ wood-free 
printing ” ought to come down and cover these figures. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtuola. —All these 1937 prices are December prices, are they not. 
In one case you have specified that it referred to December, 1937. 

Mr. Staines. —The others are average figures for the whole year. 

President. —The present position is rather uncertain. I wonder if you 
could give us figures up to March for all the three qualities. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to question 3, your view is that quality for 
quality, the market (printers and publishers) would prefer imported paper. 

Mr. Battey. —Certainly. 

President. —.Ts there any preference for Inidan paper from the swadeshi 
point of view? 

Mr. Battey. —Probably to a small extent. 

President. —We were told possibly in a few markets that factor might 
operate, but not generally speaking. 

Mr. Battey. —I don’t think it would apply generally. You might find 
the paper dealer more patriotic but the printer would be looking for the 
best job. 

President. —It would not very much matter to the dealer as he has not 
got to use it. 

Mr. Battey. —Quite. 

President. —In regard to this question of bamboo paper, I do not know 
whether you see much paper containing mainly bamboo furnish or whether 
there is any material difference between that and other classes of paper? 

Mr. Battey. —The general impression appears to be that the India Paper- 
pulp Company’s paper is not quite so good as that of Titaghur and the 
Bengal Paper Mills. But that may be due to the fact that the other two 
mills are using grass also in certain proportions whereas the India Paper- 
pulp Company make it entirely from bamboo. 

President. —Even Titaghur and Bengal do also make some paper from 
bamboo without admixture of grass. Apparently they are selling at the 
same price. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President.— You agree that there has been general improvement m the 
quality of Indian paper since 1931. 

Mr Battey.—I am not sure of that. I had samples drawn the other 
day and as we have mentioned, I think in supercatendered—what they call 
imitation art paper—they have made definite improvement but the M. F» 
Printing is not very good. 

President.—In what class of paper do you think they have improved and 
in what class they are definitely backward? 

Mr. Battey. —In M. F. Printing they are backward. 

Mr. Rafiimtoola,.—In what way are they backward? 

Mr. Battey. —Dirt spots, surface defects and so on (samples shown). 
Jn some the surface may he fairly good while in some there are defects. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is this tile ordinary paper they are manufacturing? 

Mr. Battey- -We have just taken these at random from the bazar. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They may be making different qualities. 

Mr. Jiattey. - -These are what we have taken from the bazar at random. 
They do not compare with imported papers sold in competition. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is why they arc not realising the lull price. 

Mr. Battey. —The price they have been realising except during this 
boom period is based on the import price. 

President. — Quality for quality would you put a figure on it? 

Mr. Buttey.~ We would not like to. They can turn out much better paper 
and I think they will do it when they get competition which will forco 
them to do so. 

President. —In regard to the supply to the Central Government, the local 
Governments and State Railways, the Controller of Printing and Stationery 
says that there has been great improvement. 

Mr. Jiattey. —We do not say they cannot turn out good paper. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In regard to these samples, probably they are turn¬ 
ing out ditlerent grades according to market conditions (samples shown). 

Mr. Battey — Probably they realise a higher price for the papers you 
have just shown. 

Mr. Rah imtoola .—They realised As. 3-1 per lb. The price of super¬ 
calender they have given as As. 3-4 per lb. 

President. —In regard to this question of kraft paper, do you import a 
good many varieties at present? 

Mr. Battey. —No: it is practically one variety in two shades. As far 
as we know there is very little imitation kraft. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Generally speaking? 

Mr. Battey.— Generally speaking in either of the two shades (samples 
shown) natural or golden. Little comes in the shade of grey. 

President .—Which is the bulk of tile product? 

Mr. Staines.— Probably 75 per cent, is genuine Swedish kral't and 25 per 
cent, cheap imitation kraft. 

President. —Does this kind of kraft come in (samples shown). 

Mr. Staines. —It is probably used for box cover. It is very much like 
casing paper. 

President. —Here are some other qualities that have come in at various 
times (shown). 

Mr. Staines—1 should imagine their percentage would be very small; 
the vast bulk will be in natural and golden shades. 

President. —What do you think of these samples (shown)? Of course tho 
finish could not be good for experimental purposes. 

Mr. Battey— They show signs of promise. 

Mr. Staines.— Of the kraft used in India 75 per cent, will probably be 
genuine Swedish in the thinner substance 39 grammes, thinner than tlio 
samples you havo shown and it is difficult to make a comparison. After all 
the quality of kraft is that it has an amazing strength compared to its 
thickness. 

President. —In your representation you draw attention to the fact that 
in tho Tariff Schedule chromo has alwayB been shown as chrome. 

Mr. Battey. —In the Statutory Schedule it has remained as chrome. 

President. —It is in the Act and they cannot alter it. 

Mr. Battey. —The original mistake was in 1925 and was repeated in 1931. 

President. —Of course we all understand that it is chromo! 

Mr. Jiattey.- -Yes. In connection with the other paper M. G. Poster 
(shown) tho present price is about £25 at tile mill and is about £27-15 in 
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India. That is Continental, and you will be interested in its particularly 
fine colour. 

President. —Another point has been raised by the mills in regard to> 
casing glazed on both sides. They say that it is not always used for pur¬ 
poses of wrapping (sample shown). 

Mr. Battey. —Is this a substitute for what they call account hook paper? 
If it is hard-sized, it is possible it might be used. I have always under¬ 
stood that that particular paper demands a really nice shade of buff. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —This might be competing with buff or badami paper. 

Mr. Battey. —T rather doubt it. 

President. —You do not know of much coming in, 

Mr. Battey .—1 have heard of it, but I do not know. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What would bo the price? 

Mr. Battey. —I do not know. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Could you make enquiries and let us know the price 
for yellow casing paper which is coming from Germany? 

Mr, Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have received a copy of the representation from tho 
Paper-Makers’ Association ? 

Mr. Battey—Yen. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Tn reply to question 53 they have proposed certain 
amendments to the Classification Schedule. I wonder whether yon have 
given any consideration to that. This is the addition proposed after tho 
word per sq. meter: “Except white uitd buff or badami and glazed white 
or buff casing or wliito and buff manillu ....’’ 

Mr. Battey. -White or buff casing is fairly clear. Could you give us a 
description of manilla ? 

Mr. ltahmiluvla. —Manilla is packing paper. 

Mr. Buttey. —But made from sulphite. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You will find it in the Tariff Schedule—“ Manilla, 
machine-glazed or unglazed and sulphite envelopo 

Mr. Battey. —I do not know of any munilla coming 

Mr. liahimtoola. —There is tariff valuation of 1 anna 11 pies per lb. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You might think it over and let us have an nnswer 
later on. 

Mr. Battey. —Yos. 

President.— Pave you got a copy of the Classification Tariff Board’s 
Report? 

Mr. Battey .—Yes. 

President. —Would you turn to page 21. This is the recommendation of 
tho Classification Board in 1936, and the changes they proposed are in 
italics. The. Government of India have accepted the Classification Board’s 
recommendations, but they said that those items that required legislation 
could be left over. In regard to those which required administrative action, 
administrative action has already been taken. In regard to the things which 
required legislation things were going on as before. In item 4-1 you will 
find “ envelopes, made of writing paper ”. 

Mr. Battey. —They are protected at present. So we have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. liahimtoola.— Then we have exempted all coated papers. 

Mr. Battey. --Except art paper. That was our suggestion. 

President .—That means extending protection to all art paper. 

Mr. Battey. —Including mechanical art paper. 
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President. —1 think the view then taken was that real art paper would 
he very expensive with the,. protective duty, ... 

Mr. Battey. —I think it excludes mechanical art. 

President. —70 per cent, and over. - 

Mr. Bailey. —Move than 70 per cent, would still come udder the revenue 
duty. 

President. —That is correct. 

Mr. Battey. —Yea. 

President. —The next item is 44 (3). 

Mr. Battey. —l would like to have time to consider that. 

President. —You will consider it with reference to what the Paper-Makers’ 
Association say. We discussed that with them. In regard to this question 
of deep blue paper they propose to add the word “ wrapping ”. We pointed 
out that there was not very much point in that. If it was really deep blue, 
it would not be used for writing or printing? If it is lighter blue, it 
would be used. I think the Association were inclined to agree that it was 
an unnecessary change. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. Wo will send in our reply later. 

President. —A point has been raised that a certain kind of badami paper 
coloured differently is being imported. Have you come across any of that? 

Mr. Battey.—In what way? 

President. —It is ordinary badami paper, but it is coloured pink. 

Mr. Battey.— The imported badami is nothing less than stained news. 
Actually you could colour it to uny colour you like. It is rather peculiar, 
hut I understand the importers were the first people to create a demand for 
badami. Eventually the demand for it grew and the Indian Mills started 
making it. It would be quite possible if anybody was prepared to, to use 
pink instead of buff shade. 

President. —This paper is being used for writing. 

Mr. Battey. —If it is used for writing, it comes under the protective duty. 
Under the present ruling, it doesn’t matter in what colour it comes. If it is 
soft-sized, it comes under the 70 per cent, mechanical pulp rulo. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Our recommendation with regard to buff and badami is 
irrespective of the furnish provided it is 7J lbs. demy. 

Mr. Battey. —I don’t thiiik there is any 7J lbs. demy paper coming in. 

President. —Not imported here but in Bombay. 

Mr. Battey. —It is like kite paper. 

President. —It is very thin, but slightly better than that. Deep blue 
paper could bo used foe kites, l’lcase look at puge 11 of the Classification 
Tariff Board’s Report. There are one or two points on which I would like to 
have, the views of your Association. Writing paper is subject to a specific 
duty of one anna three pies or 18J per cent, ad valorem whichever is higher. 
In regard to printing there is no alternative. Ts any printing paper coming 
in which would pay moro than one anna a lb. P 

Mr. Battey. —I do not know of any. There might be odds and ends. In 
regard to writing paper we get high class ledger paper. 

President. —It is obviously writing paper. I was not quite certain 
supposing you put the alternative duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem, whether 
that would really affect any printing paper. Nothing-would come under 
the ad valorem. 

Mr. Battey. —No. 

President. —Supposing it was one anna a lb. or 15 per cent. 

Mr. Battey.—1 don’t think any printing paper is coming in at that price. 

President. —Another point has been raised. The alternative djity is 15 
per cent. When the alternative duty is put and when the revenue duty is 
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faised to 20 per rent, or a higher level, that change is not made in the 1 
alternative duty. So in, a sense some classes of paper may bo coming id 
cheaper than the standard 20 per cent. 

Mr. Battey. —18| per cent, still holds good. 

Preside nt .-—Paying less duty if they were classed as revenue and not as- 
protected. 

Mr. Ttattey. —Yes. 

President. —In tile Case of writing paper, if that change Were made,, 
it would affect a fair amount of paper, 

Mr. Battey.—We will have to enquire and find out. 

President .•—Taking the basic duty at 20 per cent, instead of 15 per cent 
as the alternative. 

Mr. Batte.y. —Quite. Going back to the point—this applies particularly 
to the printed letter headings—the contention of the printers is that printed' 
letter headings came in and paid only the duty on paper. At that time it 
was introduced to ensure that printed headings would pay duty not only 
on paper but on the value of the letter headings including printing. Tfc 
does not affect writing paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. Because the price would be too prohibitive—Rs. 900 
a ton exclusive of duty. 

President .-—The question has been raised by the Printers and Publishers- 
in regard to the admission of printed sheets free. 

Mr. Battey. —That is a point we have always contended that Government 
protects the paper manufacturer and competes with the Printer. I am 
afraid it would bo very difficult to convince the Assembly that printed books- 
should be subjected to the duty. 

President.— I am dealing with printed sheets. 

Mr. Battey. —Printed sheets are better than hooks. The Board used the 
same argument in connection with pulp that it is better to bring the pulp- 
and manufacture it into paper. At least the binding is done with Indian 
labour. 

President. —The contention of some of the printers is that if this exemp¬ 
tion is abolished, more printing would be done in India. The question of 
binding would be less important than the question, of printing. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —The proposal is that a protective duty should be levied 
on printed sheets, 

Mr. Battey. —It would deprive the book binders in India of some of th® 
work which they are getting now. 

President. —On the ether hand the printers say that instead of having 
the sheets printed in England, they would he printed in India. 

Mr. Battey. —Complete books are free now. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not an indirect method of bringing paper into 
India? 

Mr. Battey. —The duty on all printed matter would put up the cost 
and encourage real competition. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present that paper is admitted free. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, if it is printed. 

President. —The contention of some of the printers is that in the last 
20 years or so they have lost a good deal of printing work. 

Mr. Battey. —I am not surprised. 

President. —They have done so far as to suggest that- at any rate a 
revenue duty should bo put on books, 

Mr. Battey. —Even with the revenue duty, the cost of cheaper kinds of 
paper is very much higher here than in Europe and therefore if one wants 
to get printing cheaper, it may be obtained from the Continent. 

President. —Would you be in favour of a duty on books? 
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Mr. Bait . — Personally, yes. I do not know what the Association wilt 
say. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t think you are concerned with that in any way. 

Mr. Battey. — No. 

President. —It does not really arise from the point of view of the 
Association. 

Mr. Battey. —I am really suggesting that if paper is protected, then the 
article made of paper should be protected as well. 

President, —Another point raised by the printers is the admission of trade 
catalogues which are at present admitted free, 

Mr. Battey. —Free by post. 

President. —Packet, book or parcel post—free. I suppose you are not 
really concerned with that matter as an Association. 

Mr. Battey. —Mr. Staines is just saying that a duty has to be paid on 
advertising circulars. Although they are advertising matter, actually duty 
is payable on them if they are not in bound form. 

Mr. Staines .— These come in loose sheets. 

President .— Do they have to pay duty? 

Mr. Battey .— Yes. 

President. —In hound form they are admitted free. 

Mr. Staines .— Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— According to the actual wording of the item in the 
Tariff Schedule, catalogues imported in the form of a book are exempted from 
duty. 

President.— Perhaps ws might now deal with the Question of tariff valua¬ 
tion which you have raised. It is not exactly open to the Tariff Board to 
make any recommendations in that regal'd hut it is possible that the Board 
might touch on that. 

Mr. Battey .— We hope that you will be able to deal with it under 
classification because we think that certain classes of paper should be defined 
in the Tariff Schedule for market values. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— It is not our business unless protection is negatived or 
becomes excessive. 

President. —At any rate we can hear your representation on the subject. 

Mr. Battey .— All that we want is uniformity at different ports. We do 
not like market values. We would much prefer to see tariff values. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .— Tariff values are fixed after an all-India enquiry by the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence. They are not confined to any 
one port. 

Mr. Battey ,— The position here is that the ‘Collector admits on market 
values in many cases whereas in other putts duty is assessed on invoice value. 

Mr. Bahimtoola— When tariff values are fixed in many cases, no market 
value is taken into account in assessing the duty. 

Mr. Battey.—We want tariff values but not market values, in the case 
of main classes of imports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .— As far as the protected quality is concerned? 

Mr. Battey .— We are not really referring to the protected quality. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—I don’t think that it comes within our purview. 

President. —Special tariff values have recently been fixed for various 
articles in. the same way as in regard to newsprint by the Government of 
India after such enquiry as they think proper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .— With reference to your reply to question 18 where you 
have say the protective duty should be Rs. 90 per ton, I want to know how 
you arrived at that figure? 


31 
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Mr. Battey.—rWo came to the conclusion that the original demand was 
for 25 per cent, on the average current prieo which we consider is a fair ono. 
If you take 25 per cent, on £28 per ton, it will bo about Rs. 90. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that the present price? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes for English paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Present prices are rather abnormal. 

Mr. Battey. —The present price is probably £24. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I am told that tho present import price for the bulk 
of the prpduetion comparable to white printing and croamlaid is about £25 
a ton. 

Mr. Bnttey. —1 think it is about £27 per ton. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Continental prices are much cheaper. 

Mr. Bat ley. —At the mill? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —No. The present c.i.f. price is about £25. 

Mr. Staines. —That is f.o.b. According to the new convention referred 
to by us, the c.i.f. price will be £27 to £28. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It all depends upon tho price of wood-pulp. 

Mr. Staines .—They aro using pulp sold at a higher price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—That is only for 12 months. If we give protection it 
would be for a period longer than 12 months. 

Mr. Bnttey.— The point is that wo cannot prophesy. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Usually when the Board grants protection, unless they 
take tho realised price, they generally take the import price and the fair 
selling price. Tho import price cannot be taken, if it is abnormally high or 
low. Only the averago price has to bo taken into account. The Continental 
people were able to sell between £18 and £20 in normal times. 

Mr. Battey.— Par £18 we are getting back to 1925-26. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What would bo the normal price? 

Mr. Battey .—I should think the present price would probably be some¬ 
where about right. The drop that has taken place has more or less taken 
away the boom effect. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—But the tendency is for the prices to go lower still. 

Mr. Battey .—-As I have already told you, the opinion of the leading 
manufacturers is that they would rather shut down than reduce the price. 
We actually cannot prophesy. Brices may go down and they may also go 
up. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Is there any direct relation between the wood-pulp 
price and the price of paper? 

Mr. Battey. —Generally speaking, yes, but not at the present moment. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Supposing the price of wood-pulp was £11, how much 
would he the price of paper? 

Mr. Battey .—I should like to go into that. 

•President. Another point that has been raised by the Papers Makers’ 
Association is the idoa of a sliding scale of protection based on the price of 
pulp. 

Mr. Bnttey .—I do not know why they chose pulp. That would destroy 
all initiative on their part. There would be no attempt on their part to 
improve. Competition is tho only thing which would encourage them to 
achieve their object in life. 

President .—It was said that if you had it based on the price of imported 
pulp, it would bring down the degree of protection to a reasonable level. 
Supposing the price of pulp fell, the price of paper would fall and with it 
the degree of protection. 

Mr. Bnttey.— I thought that they wanted a'certain basic price fixed for 
the local selling rate. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —They want the fair selling price to be fixed and the duty 
to be adjusted according to the prevailing market price of pulp. 

Mr. Battey .—l don’t think anybody would know where they were. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— It is suggested that it should be fixed every 6 months. 
Six months is rather short. Would a year do? 

Mr. Untie,}). —I should like to think it over. We generally place orders 
9 months ahead. If-the duty suddenly goes up, we would he hit. I don’t 
think that it will at all work. ■. ■ 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In your representation you have given Rs. 6 as the 
landed cost and in another place Rs. 7. 

Mr. Battey. —I started off with Rs. 6. 

President. —That was the figure taken by the previous Tariff Board. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. ' 

President. —In some of your appendices you have given Rs. 7. At any 
rate do you agree that Rs. 6 is a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Battey,—Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —In Annexure A you have given a price of £36 for houd 
paper. Has the price gone up as high as £13 in one year? 

Mr. Battey. —Different classes of paper were affected, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is the average class. It is a very big rise conn. 
pared to others. 

Mr. Battey. —We agree that there was a big rise. I shall, however, look 
it up and let you know. 

President. —Regarding the question of surcharge, which gives a kind of 
fortuitous additional protection : of course, the previous Tariff Board found 
that a specific duty of one anna per lb. w as sufficient. Since then, tho cost 
of production of the established mills has como down : so the logical conclu¬ 
sion of that is that at any rate no more protection is required than ono 
anna per lb. Of course the position of the new mills is different. They aro 
just starting and in the beginning they will have their difficulties as all new 
enterprises have, and they claim that they would require 1 anna 3 pies 
per lb. 

Mr. Battey. —Our contention would be that new mills as such would not 
be entitled to it if a similar mill is not entitled to protection. The exception 
we make is in regard to new classes of paper manufactured and that would 
have to be investigated on its merits. A new mill making M. F. bamboo 
papers is entitled to the protection enjoyed by the previous ones. Similarly, 
for other classes already manufactured, he is c.nly entitled to one anna 
otherwise we shall be very old men before protection is abolished, as every 
four or five years new mills will come into existence and will make the 
same claim expecting their case to be specially considered. Of course, if a 
mill makes something different it is entitled to have its case considered. 
The paper industry has been going on in India for SO years. In the case 
of new classes of paper they may have some difficulty but it should not be 
insurmountable. They went into the business with their eyes open: obviously 
they floated their companies with the knowledge that protection might be 
withdrawn or reduced or might remain stationary and they were prepared 
to take the risk. In respect of those mills who are making plain M. F. 
or supercalendered printing wo say that wffiat other mills are getting they 
should also get as their mills can profit by the previous experience of the 
other mills. 

President. —The old mills do not claim that they need the surcharge:' 
They have enjoyed fortuitous protection for six years. Are there any other 
points that you would like to raise. As regards individual mills you have 
some idea of what their representations are. If in the light of the general 
representation put in by the Paper Makers’ Association you wish to raise 
any further point we shall be glad to hear it. 

31 A 
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Mr. Battey .—There is just one figure: I just worked on these two prices 
cf As. 2-9 and As. 2-11 which is equal to Rs. 393 and Rs. 408 per ton 
respectively, I have here a price of £24 a ton c.i.f. on which they would be 
satisfied with a protection of Rs. 69 in the case of India Paper-pulp and 
Rs. 84 in the case of Titaghur Paper Mills, 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—They have taken a sliding scale and they say if the wood- 
pulp price is over £16 then they require only a revenue duty of 20 per cent. 
If it went down to £11 they would want one anna a' lb. If it is £16 the 
price of corresponding imported paper would be £25-9 and in that case 
the duty would be Rs. 70 and if it was above £16 it would be governed by 
the ordinary revenue duty. 

President .—As regards the amount of protection we have got to go into 
all their cost figures and find out what their figure is and compare it 
with the import price. It is very largely a question of facts and figures. We 
cannot naturally take any price in any particular year because that may 
give overproduction in one year and underproduction in another year. We 
have got to take an average unless we take a sliding scale. We have seen the 
difficulties about the sliding scale. 
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16. Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta. 

A.— Whitten. 

(1) Letter dated the Slst January, 1938, from the Calcutta Paper Traders' 
Association, 107, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta, 

With reference to your letter No. 22, dated the 6th instant, addressed 
from Poona Office, my association is submitting its replies .to the question¬ 
naires with the said letter. 

As regards classification of paper it is fairly well done and therefore we 
have nothing to suggest further save and except one point in which we do 
not agree with the decision, as such we submit that the Printing Papers 
may also be hard-sized and as a matter of fact all good class of Printing 
Papers are hard-sized and common newspapers may be soft-sized, so any¬ 
how sizing is necessary when producing printing papers. The body paper 
of the Art Paper is also hard-sized. 

As rogards continuance of Tariff onr association beg to submit that the 
original recommendation of the Hoard at As. 1 per lb. duty added with 
Landing, Packing, Insurance, intermediate profit by the middlemen, was 
itself heavy protection against any possible competition by the foreign 
countries and further additional surcharge of 3 pies per lb., helps the 
Paper Industry to make a very- big profit and thus attracted the public 
to rush all on a sudden for starting new mills here in India threatening 
tho possibility of inter-competition owing to overproduction. It is however 
noticeable that at the time of the first enquiry the production of the Indian 
Mills was near about 20,000 tens a year while the present estimate is 
about 50,000 tons. And the present position of Indian Paper Makers 
is that in most cases oven the biggest paper mills can not make deliveries 
earlier than 4 to fi months from the date of the receipt of tile orders, from 
which it is evident that there is still room for mills under construction. 

In addition to the natural expansion, when the Primary Education will 
be compulsory there will be still more room for Indian made papers. Besides 
if the present Indian Mills’ prices, which have been kept artificially high, 
he reduced to a certain extent, the use of the paper will he much more 
increased. In a rich country like England who are using imported pulp 
of a high cost for their papers and selling at a cheaper rate there, we 
expect in a poor country like Tndia whore raw materials and labour aro 
cheap the paper prices will also remain cheap. 

In case it is actually observed that there is overproduction our suggestion 
is that there should he some control l>y the Board over the mills either 
by restricting production or by helping with subsidy out of the extra duty 
realised by the Tariff to the new mills who produce other class of paper 
which is presently not protected. Further we beg to draw particular 
attention of the Board to the fact that though Burma is separated from 
India, the import duty for both the places should remain tho same. 


Answers to questionnaires. 

1 &. 2. Creamlaid, Bank I. F. & M. F. Printing and Bombay Account 
Book Papers, etc., do compete with Indian made papers of which prices 
aro given as per annexed sheet. 

As regards Indian Mills’ quality up-country prices are calculated on 
the basis of Calcutta prices plus special freight for up-country stations, 
Madras, Bombay, Rangoon prices are cheaper by 1 to 2 pies per lb. than 
Calcutta prices. 
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3. 

finish 

Yes. The prico for imported 
cleanliness, strength, shade, 

paper is 
etc. 

higher and it 

is due to bettor 




Freight paid 
by ua 
per lb. 

Freight paid 
by miUh 
per H*. 




Pies. 

Pie. 

4. 

Patna .... 

■s. • 

2 

1 


Benares .... 

. # 

2-3 

li 


Allahabad 


„ 2-7 

4 


Cawnpore 

. . 

37 

li 


Delhi .... 


a 3 

1 


Lahore .... 


4 

1 


Lucknow , 

S. It 

3 

li 


Agra .... 

. . 

41 

1 


5. No. We do not suppose the foreign producers sell anything below 
thoir coat ol' production. The price for Woodfree, M. G. which ia unprotected 
*nd prico for S/C, and other printing (protected) manufactured out of 
name class of pulp, is always maintaining a relation and from that it can 
be judged that there is no special concession given for lighting the protection. 






1936. 

1937. 





£ s. 

£ 

Price for M G. Poster . 




18 10 

24 

Price for S/C Poster 

* 

. 

. 

21 0 

27 


G. Foreign prices in almost all ports aro practically same, there may 
be slight difference only by 2s. (id. to 2s. per ton in freight but local 
mills’ prices are cheaper in ports away from Calcutta. 

7. Detailed prices may be obtained from Paper Makers Association. Our 
reply may be seen in answer to question 2. 

8. Yos. Crass and soda process Bamboo Papers are fetching a little 
higher price and Sulphite Bamboo process a little loss and that is due 
to somewhat lower quality. 

9. No such appreciable variation is observed. 

10. We do not find any sort of remarkable improvement during the last 
six years. 

11. Yes. In othor ports in cases where Tarjff value has not been fixed, 
duty is assessed on invoice value but here in Calcutta Port the highest 
market value is insisted upon, i.e., besides invoice value wo are to pay 
duty on Incidental Charges for clearing on profit on other charges such 
as storage, etc. This system sthould be discontinued and if possible duty 
is to be levied either on invoice value or on Tariff value for all the ports. 
That is, one fixed principle should he maintained in every port. Besides 
in some oases of import, during the last boom period of 1987 when the 
market value of all classes of paper rose abnormally, M. G. Manilla Paper 
a thing having fixed Tariff value which was imported specially for manu¬ 
facturing envelopes was caused to ho paid duty on invoice value vide 1. D. 
No. 4124 of 19th August, 1937, and because tho invoice value was higher 
than the Taritf value. 

12. For determining the percentage of M. W. P. there exists no more 
trouble now-a-days save and except one or two occasions in the last year. 

As to distinguishing printing and writing by “ sizing test ” wc must 
say that “pen” and “ink” is quite alright for customs purposes. But 
we protest against finding of the Tariff Board for distinguishing printing 
paper when that is unsized. 







13. The duty on imported Wood Pulp has encouraged to develop the 
Bamboo Pulp Industry in India to a great extent, but Wood Puip is also 
necessary in producing better grade printing and writing like Bank and 
Ledger to give sufficient strength a3 required by this class of paper. 

14. The recent Wood Pulp prices are increased but that increase wo 
presume, is not affecting Indian Paper Makers who. are using only a portion 
in their furnish, and when their selling price is pretty high. 

14. We cannot foretell what would be the actual position of foreign 
prices but so far our information goes in case of Wood-free papers the 
Europoan Makers have formed a ring to maintain prices. 

15. As almost all the mills have got their own Pulp making arrangement 
so separate Pulp Mill will not find market ill India. Until there will be 
real shortage in Wood Pulp in Europe or Eastern countries like Japan, 
Pulp exporting will not be a favourable proposition. 

16. At present the total Indian production will be about 52,000 tons 
a year against the demand of about 65,000 tons against protected papers. 
And with the advancement of compulsory education the demand will be great 
but it depends upon cheapness of paper. 

17. No special information. But the higher price of paper is handi¬ 
capping the poor people to educate their children and use more paper. 

18. Protection should be continued as recommended by the Tariff Board, 
i.e., one anna without surcharge just to help the new Mills to grow. 

19. The classification of paper as proposed by the Tariff Board in 1936 
is fairly satisfactory. No further modification is needed until it is found 
otherwise. 

20. In our opinion the existing surcharge on protective and revenue 
duty should be totally abolished for reasons stated above. 

Wo are submitting this information at our disposal at the time of 
sending this representation and shall be pleased to give you further, 
information by oral evidence if the Board deem it necessary. 

Lastly, we are thankful to the Government of India for their kindly, 
inviting our views which wo have stated herein, at length in the above 
paragraphs and which we hope, will not fail to receive your Board’s due 
consideration. 
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(2) Letter dated the 19th Februry, 1938, from the Calcutta Traders' 
Association, 107, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

With reference to the meeting of the undersigned with your 
Mr. Raliimtoola we beg to enclose herewith a list which we supply to the 
Collector of Customs of Calcutta for ascertaining market value prevailing 
in the Calcutta market. As these are the main items, I think if Tariff 
value for similar list is fixed throughout Indian Port it will remove our 
grievances regarding the competition by the importers of other Ports to 
come in within economic limits of this port. 


List. 


1. M. G. White Tissue Paper. 

2. M. F. White Tissue Paper. 

3. M, G. Coloured Tissue Paper. 

4. Super White Tissue Paper fully Bleached. 
-6. M. F. Superior Co. Tissue Paper. 

G. Coloured Glazed 40/50 grams 18"x22". 

7. Coloured Glazed 40/50 grams 20" x 30". 

8. M. G. Nature Brown 26 grams and below. 

9. Unglazed Greaseproof paper No. 1. 

10. Unglazed Greaseproof paper No. 2. 

11. Unglazed Coloured Demy short size. 

12. Transparent Half-bleached No 3. 

13. Transparent Bleached No. 2. 

13. Transparent Bleached No. 3. 

14. Transparent Bleached No. 3. 

16. Coloured Flint paper 20"x30". 

1G. Coloured Flint paper F. Cap, 

17. M. G. White and Coloured Poster Paper. 

18. M. G. Green and Blue Match Papor. 

19. Drawing Cartridge Paper. 

20. M. G. Coloured Sulphite Mechanical. 

21. M. G. Coloured Sulphite Pure, 

22. Chrome Art Paper Woodfree. 

23. Chrome Art Paper Mechanical. 

24. Mechanical Art Paper. 

25. Glazed Tinted. 

26. Unglazed Tinted. 

27. M. G. Pressing thick. 


<3) Letter No. 80S, dated the 7th April, 19S8, from the Tariff Board to the 
Calcutta Paper Trader's’ Association, 167, Old China Bazar Street, 
Calcutta, 

The Tariff Board has received from the Calcutta Paper Import Associa¬ 
tion a copy of the market value of certain papers approved by your 
Sub-Committee in a meeting held on the 26th March, 1938, I am directed 
to request that c.i.f. price per ton of the papers mentioned therein 
may kindly be supplied to the Board, 
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(4) Letter, dated the 25th April, 103,1, from the Calcutta Paper Traders' 
Association, 167, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

With reference to your No. 392. dated the 7th April, 1938, I beg to 
enclose herewith a list showing e.i.f. prices per ton of the papers against 
market value passed in the meeting of our sub-committee on the 26th 
March, 1938. 

Market Price List. 

C.i.f. Price per ton 
and'Beam. 


£ s. tl . 

1. M. G. Fully Bleached White Tissue Paper • 

T)/Crown .. 34 0 0 

2. M. G. White Tissue Paper . . . 24 0 0 

3. M. F. White Tissue Paper (semi-bloachod) 36 0 0 

4. M. G. Coloured Tissue Paper . . . 29 0 0 

5. Superior quality White Tissue Paper (fully 

bleached) . . . . . . . 44 0 0 

6. M. F. Superior quality Coloured Tissue, 

Paper 0 3 5 Ream. 

7. Coloured Glazed 40 to 50 grams 18 x 22 . . 15 10 0 

8. Coloured Glazed 40 to 50 grams 20 x 30 . 15 10 0 

9. M. G. Nature Brown 25 grams and below 20 0 0 

10. Unglazed Grease Proof Paper No. 1 D/Crown 31 15 0 

11. Unglazed Grease Proof Paper No. 2 

12. Transparent Bleadhed Paper No. 1 , 44 0 0 

13. Transparent Bleached Paper No. 2 . 42 0 0 

14. Transparent half bleached No. 3 . 

15. Coloured (Short size) Demy . . . . 24 8 0 

16. Coloured Flint Paper 20 x 30 . . . 0 9 3 lloam 

17. Coloured Flint F’Cap. 0 3 74 ,, 

18. M. G. White and Coloured Poster Paper . 24 0 0 

19. M. G. Green and Blue Match Paper . . 20 0 0 

20. Drawing Cartridge Paper . . . . 25 0 0 

21. M. G. Coloured Sulphite Paper (Mechanical) 21 0 0 

22. M. G. Cobured Sulphite Paper Pure . 

23. Chrome Art Paper and Wood Free . . 84 0 0 

24. Chrome Art Paper Mechanical . . . 32 0 0 

25. Mechanical Art Paper. 37 0 0 

26. Glazed Tinted Unglazed Tinted and M. G. 

Pressing TJlick .15 0 0 
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Evidenc* of Meurt R. N. DUTT, C. C. MUKHERJI, B. R. V. RAO 
and K. C. GHOSH, recorded at Calcutta, on 
Thursday, 17th February, 1938. 

B.—Orai, 

President. —Will you please tell us what you represent? 

Mr. Mvkherji. —We represent the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 

President. —1 think some of you were present while the importers were 
being examined yesterday? 

Mr Rao. —Two of us were present. 

President. —You have raised the question ahout the sizing of paper. 
The only way in which it has been possible to distinguish writing paper 
from printing paper is by the wfiting test. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. But that is not reliable. 

President. —Can you suggest anything better? Nobody has so far been 
able to suggest a better test. 

Mr. Mukherji. —We have written to many people in the Continent, but 
they all say no test is reliable. There are some 70 tests altogether 
and none of them can be relied upon ! It is somewhat a matter of opinion 
whother a paper is hard-sized or soft-sized. 

President. —We have been confronted with that difficulty all along. 
Various people have said that this is not a satisfactory test, but when 
wc ask them what other test they would suggest thoy say “ we cannot 
suggest anything better ”. You are not able to suggest anything better. 

Mr. Duff.—In the ordinary way the pen and ink test is all right. 

Mr. Mukherji. —It is a matter of opinion; some ink might spread, some 
won’t. 

Mr. Rao. —If the paper is } hard-sized or half hard-sized it is very 
difficult to say. 

Mr. Mukherji.—There are some mills in Austria which do not manu¬ 
facture any sized paper at all. Some amount of sizing is however necessary 
especially for newsprint which has to pass through rollers to give a certain 
amount of strength. 

Mr. Rao. —The difficulty arises this way. Supposing a consignment comes 
in of paper which is 2 sized, it pays a lower rate of duty and if it is 
fully hard-sizod it comes under the protective duty. We claim in that 
case that a certain consignment of paper should come under the lower rate 
of duty and when we find that the Customs assess them at a higher rate 
then it becomes a problem for us. 

President. —We have been informed by the Customs people that there 
have been no disputes during the last year. 

Mr, Rao. —Yes, but there is always the possibility. 

President. —Yea, but you have not been able to suggest a better test. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Unfortunately even the manufacturers have not been able 
to suggest a better method. 

President. —We consulted some of the chemical experts and even they 
cannot suggest a better test. That is the position. Turning to paragraph 3 
of you representation, what do you estimato the landing charges, etc., to 
be above the c.i.f. price of imported paper? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Rs. 7 per ton on the average. 

President. —Rs. 6 has been suggested by some people and Rs. 7 by 
others. 
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Mr. Mukherji. —The importers suggested Rs. 6. 

President. —Do you think that is adequate? 

Mr. Putt. —I think Rs. 7 will be the more correct figure. 

President. —What will bo the details of the Rs. 7? 

Mr. Putt. —We will submit details later. 

President. —The last Tariff Board took Rs. 6 for landing dharges. etc. 
If you think it should be Rs. 7 we would like to have the details. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. There is the cartage from the jetty to our stores. 

President.. About the present production of the mills and the probable 
future production I gave you some figures when we examined the importers 
yesterday. The present capacity of what we may call the old mills is 
49,000 tons per annum. 

Mr. Putt. —Including Sihree Gopal we have taken 52,000. 

President. —Wo havo taken Shrce Gopal as a new mill. If you take 
that mill it will be 56,000 tons. The capacity they give is 7,500 but 
they havo not yet reached their full capacity. However we had better 
tnko 49,000 tons for the Titaghur, Bengal, India Paper Pulp, Deccan Paper 
and the Upper India Couper Paper mills. Taking the new mills, Shreo 
Gopal, Andhra, Roll las, Gujerat, Star, Mysore and , Orient—their ultimate 
capacity will be about 35,000 tons. But of course they are riot likely to 
reach that for a year or two: it was suggested yesterday that by the 
end of the year possibly there may be 20,000 tons extra. Of course we 
cannot be sure of that. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

President. —When these new mills come into operation, tho supply of 
protected varieties of paper will be more than the present demand according 
to the figures of import. Taking the total amount of protected papers 
produced in India and imports together, the new mills would more than 
to meet the full demand in which ease it would appear that within a 
year or two internal competition will come into play. 

Mr. Hao .—It is bound to come into play. As far as I can make out 
it will start from 1939. ^ 

President. -These mills say that thoy are going to start in June but 
they generally delay in starting and there may be difficulties in working. 
We have been informed that during the recent rise in the price of imported 
paper the mills did not increase their price to tlhe same extent, 

Mr. Putt. —That is a fact, but that rise in Europe was somewhat 
speculative. It rose within a few months and also dropped very quickly 
as a result the importers lost very heavily. 

President. —They didn’t increase their prices to the same extent. 

Mr. Bao. —To a certain extent they increased their prices, but not to 
the full extent as was done by the Continental mills for instance. 

Mr. Putt. —Otherwise they would havo to adjust, like the foreign mills. 
European prices have dropped down almost to last year’s prices. 

President. —Have the Indian mills reduced their prices since that drop? 

Mr. Putt. —No. 

President. —They are keeping to tho same level. 

Mr, Mukherji. — They cannot supply. 

Mr. Bao. —That possibly is the reason why they are keeping up their 
prices. 

President. —Tho demand is more than the supply, 

Mr. Brio. —Yes. They take 4 to 6 months to supply. 

Mr. Mukherji.. —They don’t fix the price in the contract. They say the 
price will bo fixed at the time of supply. 
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President.—In paragraph 5 you suggest that there ought to be soma 
control over production. 

Ali\ Dutt , \eSj as in the case of Jute Mills which curtail working 
hours. If actually there is overproduction, then to maintain the price 
they will have to do something. 

President , L)o you think that that should be done by Government 
action ? 

Mr. Dutt. —Either by Government action or by the mills themselves. 
The old mills are well established and they can compete with the new 
mills any time they like and that must not be allowed to happen. 

President. —How do you suggest that should be prevented ? 

Mr. Dutt. —Either they should arrange it mutually or there should he 
Government control. 

President. —What kind of Government control do you suggest? 

Mr. Dutt. —We have submitted that suggestion, but in what manner 
it is for the Board to decide. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Such a situation has not yet arisen. 

' Mr. Kao. -Though ttlero is a possibility of it in the near future. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The whole argument rests upon this that the demand will 
be the same. Tt is cgiite possible that with the introduction of compulsory 
education, the demand for paper will be much more than what we are 
calculating upon now. It may not at all be necessary to raise this question 
of control when it will be found that the demand may be much more than 
what it is now. 

President.- The question of control is what may be called problematic. 

Mr. Ghosh. —If the situation demands and if the output is more than 
the demand, then it will be a matter for consideration. This is not 
the time to go into the question of control. 

President.—- As an alternative you suggest some sort of subsidy to the 
new mills. The Government of India was opposed to that idea. The 
previous Tariff Board suggested some kind of subsidy in the earlier stages 
of protection, but that was rejected by the Government of India, and the 
Tariff Boards, generally speaking, aro, reluctant to recommend any kind ofi» 
subsidy and the Government of Indio are certainly on principle opposed 
to that idea. I do not know, I am not aware at the moment whether 
any sort of subsidy is being given, Tt is rather difficult to make out 
a case for subsidy. 

Mr. Ghosh. —When we suggested the question of subsidy, what was in 
our mind was that these local mills—1 mean particularly the Bengal Paper 
Mills, the Titaghur Paper Mills and the India Paper Pulp Company have 
got all the advantages of protection, Under the wings of protection they 
have improved their position as will be evident from the dividends given. 
Now it is our opinion that they are in a position to withstand the onslaughts 
of foreign competition, hut the new mills which are cropping up may 
require some sort of protection in their infant stages. So we suggested 
that protection should be withdrawn and subsidy to newly started mills 
should he given. That was what was in our mind. 

President.— It is very difficult to give subsidies. 

Mr. Ghosh. —These mills have made their position quite safe. 

President .—They must be naturally in a position of advantage over the 
new mills which have to try all sorts of experiments and have to learn 
by experience. 

Mr. Pno. —Tn the Paper trade world the best equipped mills are not in 
a position to return a dividend of 7 to B per cent, by all sorts of possible 
economies and by the introduction of scientific methods, but these mills 
with some of their crude implements 3re declaring fabulous dividends as 
will be appareut from a reference to the Investor's guide. 
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President. —You are aware that the mills have been enjoying what may 
be called the fortuitous additional protection of 3 pids a lb. 

Mr. Itao. —That was additional bonus given by the Government. 

President. —And they have boon making so much extra profit beyond 
what the Tariff Board recommended as a reasonable measure of protection. 

Mr. Kao. —They wanted one anna and the Government o£ India gave 
1 anna 3 pies. 

Mr. Dutt. —They are also enjoying protection in the shape of freight 
to the extent of 3 pies a lb. 1 shall have to add 6 pies railway freight 
up to Delhi. But in their ease they get special freight of 3 pies. That 
is an advantage over us. 

President. —We are considering that point and we have asked for 
figures. Would you like to supply some comparative figures? 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have already given figures. 

President. —To return to a point which we left at the moment: Can 
you give an estimate of what will be the normal increase per year in 
consumption presuming that conditions are more or less normal. 

Mr. Mulcherji. —If the conditions are normal, wc don’t expect much 
rise in tho demand for papers. 

President. —You don’t expect much rise? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Rise in demand? 

President. —Thai is what 1 am thinking of. Owing to the growth of 
population and one thing or another you do expect an increase in normal 
conditions. During the slump tho consumption goes down and in boom 
period it goes up. 1 am thinking of ordinary conditions. 

Mr. Ghosh. —With the spread of education the demand is naturally 
bound to go up. 

President. —You are not prepared to givo an estimate in tons? 

Mr. Kao. —It is not possible. 

President. —Gf course we will try to arrive at some estimate by taking 
the consumption in tho pre-slum period at somewhere 1929 and comparing 
the fiures of the present consumption and seeing what the difference is. 
We wall arrive at some figure that way. I suppose conditions in 1929 
and conditions in 1937 might be considered more or less the same. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Not much difference. 

President. —We cannot do better than compare the two figures and 
divide that by the number of years and say the normal annual increase 
might be 1,000 or 2,000 tons. 

Mr. Mukherji. —The figures are given by the local mills. When the 
enquiry was first started tihev gave the figure as 18,000 tons and it is 
now about 49,000 tons. That is the normal increase during this period. 

President. That is the normal increase in the production of paper, 
I am thinking of the total consumption, imported paper and locally 
produced paper together. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. — In 1930-31 protected quality was 36,000 tons as against 
48,000 tons. That means a difference of 13,000 tons. 

President. —That means 2,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Thitt. —With compulsory education the ratio will be much more. 

President. —Possibly the annual normal increase may be larger. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. Another point to which J would like to draw your 
attention is that tho price as maintained by the local mills is artificially 
high. If the prico goes down, the chances are that the demand for paper 
may be greater. 

President —Bv reducing the price you might increase the consumption. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The lesser the price the greater will be the consumption. 
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President. —In discussions yesterday with the importers, I explained that 
the cost of production of paper in India has? been materially reduced since 
1931 with up-to-date machinery and experience in the use of bamboo 
especially. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, bamboo prices are now very cheap. 

President. —The price of raw bamboo has come down. It is very much 
lower than -when they started. 

Mr. Mukherji. —It is now Rs, 15 per ton. 

President. —Rather more than that. Still you are quite right in saying 
that there has been a inuterial decrease in the price. Your opinion is 
that if the price is reduced, it would stimulate consumption. 

Mr. Ghosh, —That is our view. 

President. —The Board also does take into consideration any freight 
advantage enjoyed either by the importers or by the local mills. Of eourso 
in ports it might be said that the mills might he at a freight disadvantage, 
for instance, in Bombay. On the other hand, up-eountry according to the 
figures you have given they are at an advantage. Both points of view 
have got to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. 

President. —Speaking generally the old mills are more or less satisfied 
with the present range of protection. As regards the classes of paper that 
are protected, there are one or two suggestions made and one is in regard 
to drawing cartridge paper. It has been suggested that Indian mills do 
make drawing cartridge paper and therefore there may be a case ior 
extending protection to cartridge paper. What are tlhe views of your 
Association ? 

Mr. Mukherji.— The quality is not very good. It is much inferior to 
Continental cartridge. 

President.—What is the weight of cartridge paper produced by the local 
mills? 

Mr. Mukherji. —40, 45 and 48 lbs.—size 22" x 30", 

Mr. Putt. —The consumption of cartridge paper is very low and as the 
Board have given adequate protection to almost all the local mill papers, 
they willingly left this out. As a matter of fact, the parents of school 
going children are saving something out of the cost whenever protection 
is not given to any paper. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Drawing cartridge is extensively used in schools for 
drawing. Its price should not be increased. 

President. —Their contention is that drawing cartridge can also be written 
on or printed on and therefore it competes with some of the protected 
paper. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Tt is not good for printing. 

Mr, Putt .— Tn the last enquiry we drew a line in consultation with the 
paper-makers as to which classes of paper should be protected. They 
agreed that they would not ask for protection for any cartridge paper of 
substance Demy 24 lbs. and up. That was settled in agreement with them 
and they should not now raise that question again. 

President. —They have raised it and so we have to consider it. 

Mr. Ttao. —The quality of drawing cartridge manufactured by the local 
mills is inferior to the imported paper. 

President. —Can it be used for thq purpose,for which it is required? 

Mr. Ttao. —It can bo used. 

President. —But it is inferior. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, 

President. —What is the price of imported cartridge paper? 
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Mr, Bao. —£25 10s. c.i.f. 

President. —Has that risen recently? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President —What would be the normal price ? 

Mr. Bao. —£20 to £21. 

Mr. Mukherji. —It may come down to that level. 

Mr. Bao. —Last week we were buying at £24 10s. but there has been 
a recent increase of about £1 during this week. 

President. —Does the price vary very much according to the different 
qualties of cartridge paper? 

Mr. Bao.. —Cartridge paper is generally being used for drawing purposes. 

President. —I am talking of drawing paper. 

Mr. Dutt. —There is not much difference. 

President. —I take it that you are opposed to the sanction of protection 
to drawing cartridge- 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, we are. 

President. —The otfher paper for which the paper makers want protection 
is what has been described as casing paper, that is, wrapping paper glazed 
on both sides. The contention that has been put forward is that it is 
used for account books and so on and is really more in the nature of 
writing paper. 

Mr. Dutt. —We have nevor imported any such casing paper. 

President. —The distinction is that it is glazed on both sides. 

Mr. Dutt. —Our opinion is that this can never be used for account 
book paper. 

Mr. Bao— It can never stand writing. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Casing paper, as this is called, is not, so far as our 
experience of the Calcutta market goes, imported to he used in place of 
account book paper. 

President. —Is it actually imported under the classification of casing 
paper ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Not in Calcutta 

Mr. Bao. —It is called wrapping paper and is being imported into 
Bombay. 

President. —Admittedly its main use is for wrapping. 

Mr. Bao.—This class of paper is mostly used by the cotton mills. 

Mr. Mukherji. —It is not good for writing. 

Mr. Bao. —It cannot be used in place of account book paper, 

Mr. Ghosh. —This can never take the place of the account book paper. 
With due reference to the opinion of the paper makers, we have never seen 
this paper imported to he used in place of account book paper. 

President.- —Another point arises about the new mills. One of the new 
mills is contemplating to manufacture kraft paper. As far as we can 
discover, the importation of kraft and imitation kraft is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of about 10,000 tons a year. Is that more or less correct? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —In how many qualities is kraft paper imported? 

Mr. Dutt. —So far as the Calcutta market is concerned, it is all pure 
M. G. kraft. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Very little imitation kraft is imported. 

Mr. Bao. —The Bombay market is importing a good quantity of imitation 
kraft but the Calcutta market does not import. The percentage will be 
negligible. 
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Mr. Mukherji. —That is on account of the high price in consideration of 
quality. '' 

Mr. Bao. —Small quantities of coloured kraft are being imported. They 
will form about 2 per cent. 

President. —In order to see the possibilities some experiments have been, 
made in the Dehra Dun Institute. Some kraft paper was made at tho 
Institute on a small scale and some bamboo was sent to England to try 
some experiments. I would like you to show these samples (shown). 

Mr. Mukherji. —This has not got the strength of real kraft. 

President. —It has been made on a very small experimental scale, but 
it does not fallow that the quality will be tho same. 

Mr. Putt. —So far as the Calcutta market is concerned, 80 or 90 per 
cent, of kraft paper imported is of 39 grammes substance. 

Mr. Bao. —The consumption of kraft paper ahove 39-1 grammes substance 
is very little. If 2,000 tons arc imported, 1,800 tons will be of 391 grammes 
substance. Unless we have the sample of kraft paper manufactured by the' 
local mills before us, we cannot give our opinion. But I can tell you 
from my own experience that the kraft paper manufactured by Finland, 
Austria and Germany is not equal to the standard maintained by tho 
Swedish mill far the last so many years. Although these Austrian and 
German mills have been manufacturing kraft paper for the last 50 or 60 
years, yet the standard has not come up to the level of tho Swedish mills. 
That may be due to some secret process known only to tho Swedish people. 
Unless we have kraft paper of 391 grammes substance manufactured by 
these mills, it will be rather difficult for us to express an- opinion. Some 
of these samples are plain kraft. The quantity imported of that quality 
is negligible. Of course, the Bombay market is importing a certain 
percentage of plain kraft. It is even importing thinner quality. The 
thinner the substance, the more difficult it is for the mills to manufacture. 

President. —As you know, they have not been able to complete the 
erection of their mill. 

Mr. Bao.- These German mills who are in the market for tho last 
50 or 60 years are not in a position to compete with the Swedish paper. 
The best quality of kraft paper is manufactured by the Swedish mills. 
About 80 per cent, of the quantities imported into India come from. 
Sweden. / 

President. —Would you like to see a representative selection of kraft 
papers given by the Custom Tlouses. 

Mr. Putt.— This is inferior (referring to a particular quality shown). 
The prico which they are quoting is &22 10s. for the standard quality. 

President. —Is much coloured kraft imported? 

Mr. Bao. —Not much. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Very little. 

Mr. Putt. —This is the colour (shown) in which the majority of kraft 
is imported. 

President. —You may call that as the standard. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. There is another dosign—crocodile design. One or 
two tons arc being imported by consumers. 

President. —What are. the views of your Association about protection 
for kraft? 

Mr. Bao, —They will not be able to manufacture the quality that is 
equal to imported ones and even if they manufacture, they will not 
be able to sell in competition with the imported qualities. 

President. —Even if they had protection? 

Mr. Bao. —That depends upon what quality they will bo able to manu¬ 
facture. 
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Mr. Ghosh.— That will 'have the effect of stopping the importation of 
this quality. 'L'ho mills will not bo in a position to manufacture the quality. 

Mr. Hao. —We will have to find out in the first instance whether they 
will he able to manufacture this quality. 

Mr. Ghosh. —They have all got old machines and if they come before 
the Hoard and say. 

President. —New mills propose to do it. 

Mr, Gliosh. —When they have laid all their cards before you and when 
they have shown to your satisfaction after making all possible attempts 
they have not been able to compete with foreign countries, then it will 
bo a fit case for consideration whether any protection should be given 
or not. They claim that they can make, this class of paper. Let suitable 
machine be installed first and let them make an honest attempt to produce 
this class of paper. After doing all these things, if they find any difficulty 
in selling in the market at competitive prices, then it will be a fit case 
for consideration. Before that, it will be too premature to claim protection. 
That is our view. 

President. —Now about the general quality of Tndiun made paper: 

Mr. Mnkherj i. — Quali l y has been maintained in respect of some papers. 

Mr. lino.- -In regard to ivory finish there is an improvement in quality. 

President. —Is that super-calendered paper? 

Mr. Itao. —Yes. 

President .—And in the other qualities? 

Mr. lino .—Not much. 

President. —Do you consider the quality unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Hao. —They are being largely used in quantities because the prices 
are cheap. The qualities manufactured by the Indian milts do not como 
up to the Standard of English or Continental mills. That may be duo 
to the ingredients that arc being used and the chemical process to which 
the paper is subjected. 

President..— Have you seen any Indian paper made out of pure bamboo 
pulp ? 

Mr. Duff,—We have never tested any paper to see whether it is made 
of 100 Tier cent, of bamboo. 

1 ‘result:nt.— There are certain mills making only from grass. Is that 
paper superior to the paper made only from bamboo? 

Mr. Mnhherji. —Yes, superior in bulk and strength. 

President. —Some mills arc making only from bamboo and some from 
baihboo and grass. There are also other mixtures. 

Mr. Dutt. —The India Paper Pulp Company's paper is a little bit inferior 
to that of Titaghur and Bengal. That may be due to the manufacture of 
bamboo pulp in a different way, t.e., bv the sulphite process. We are not 
experts and vve cannot give any opinion. But throughout India it is 
fetching a little lower price. 

President. —In tariff enquiries, for instance in the recent sugar enquiry, 
the practice of th'e Board is to take the cost of manufacture and overhead 
charges and a reasonable allowance for profit, take^ that as the fair selling 
price and compare that with the imported c.i.f. price plus landing charges 
and take the difference as the measure of protection, if any, required. 
In the enquiries of 1925 and 1931 it was not found possible and so they 
took the realised price—price actually realised by the mill—as the standard. 
On this occasion the position is rather different. Tn 1931 there was only 
one mill manufacturing paper front bamboo nulp and another one had Just 
begun. To-day there arc 4 mills and in the course of this year there 
will he 4 more mills using bamboo cither whollv or in part for the warvu- 
facturs of paper, So we are in a position to make some comparison of the 
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cast of manufacture anti arrive at an estimate of what the cost will be, 
It ia therefore very important for the Board to know what can be taken 
as the import c.i.f. price plus landing charges for purpose of comparison. 
The difficulty is that there arc so many qualities of paper, and it is 
not very easy to arrive at an average price. But, as far as possible, the 
Board would like to have some figures for the cost of the protected kinds 
of paper which aro being imported, for purposes of comparison. Can you 
supply us the figures? You have given figures up to 1937. Of course 
the prices are now fluctuating and would bo artificial, but would you bo 
able to supply some later figures? 

Mr. Mukherji.-~- Yes. 

President ,—in some eases you have given figures up to 1936 and in somo 
Up to 1937, Was that the beginning of 1937 or end of 1937? Could you 
let ue have a few more recent quotations? 

Mr. Mutt. —We will give you actual invoices. 

President .—Give us figures for the same qualities that you have given. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Y'ou want them in sterling or in Rupees? 

President.— Give c.i.f. and then convert that into rupees and add 
landing charges and convert it into ton. It would be convenient if you 
could givo us in the same form. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yes. 

President. —Arc your figures for Continental or United Kingdom or both? 

Mr, Mukherji.—holh. 

President. —The importers have given figures for cartridge paper as well. 
As the question of cartridge paper has been raised, givo us figures for that 
also. They give figures for British paper wood free printing, creamlaid, 
cartridge and bond. You have givon only creamlaid and bond. You might 
let us have cartridge as well. 

Mr. Dutt. —All our imports of cartridge paper is confined to the 
Continental. 

President.—It does not matter. You can specify whether it is Conti¬ 
nental or British. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. 

President .—You have raised this question about invoice value or tariff 
value for all ports. 1 think the tariff value is the sarao for all ports. 

Mr. liao. —I think the tariff value is the same for all ports, but tho 

system that is adopted in different Custom Houses is different. For instance 
for certain classes of paper such as tissue, mechanical art, coloured glazed 
and other grades, the Calcutta Customs assess duty on the prevailing 
market value whereas in Bombay, Karachi and Madras it is on illie invoice 
value. That is accepted as the basis for the doty. To make the matter 
more clear, wo are paying on coloured glazed printing 25 per cent, on 
tho market value ruling on the date of entry, while Bombay, Karachi and 
Madras are paying 25 per cent, on the invoice value. The selling price 
includes duty, landing and incidental charges and our profit—of course 
the Customs give a little rebate—whilo the duty is being assessed on the 
actual invoice value without duty or landing charges in Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras with tho result that for a particular class of paper imported 
by a certain Calcutta merchant bis cost will be moro than the. cost will 

be to a merchant who imports at the other port. Supposing a particular 

grade of paper costs me Rs. 1-10 it will cost the Bombay merchant less 
with the result that he will be able to sell it cheaper in the United Provinces 
market, say to the Cawnpore merchant, than we can. 

President. — What is actually the difference between the invoice value 
and the market value? 

Mr. Rao .—The market value would include all our charges, landing 
charges, profit, incidental charges and so on. 

82 a 
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President. —How is it ascertained? 

Mr. Ihitt. —From tho actual sales. 

Mr. Ghosh.—We submit our market rates to the Custom House once 
a month or ouco a fortnight and the duty is assessed on the rates submitted 
by us. 

President.—Wo will discuss the matter with the Collector of Customs 
when we meet him to-morrow. 

Mr. Ghosh.— Another difficulty we experience in connection with the 
declaration of duty on the market rate is this. Suppose four of us are 
getting four consignments in one steamer. One man declares 4 annas as 
the market Tate: if I sell at 3 annas 9 pies and declare 3 annas 9 pics 
as the market rate what the Customs people generally do is, they penalise 
us and cause us to declare that duty. It causes great inconvenience in 
the shape of wharf rent. It requires also on our part, apart from the 
ordinary trade, what I may call the work of spying on others to iind 
out what they are declaring. Tf a uniform practice is maintained through¬ 
out the ports in India tihat will help us. Let them take the invoice 

value. . . 

President. —Tho Customs people cannot blindly accept the invoice value. 
It is possible that there might be something queer about the invoices. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Original invoices received from the suppliers will bo given 
to the Customs. 

President. —It is quite possible that somo firm might like to put down 
incorrect invoice value. 

Mr. Dutt,. —That does not happen. 

President. —Of course you will understand that the Board is not con¬ 
cerned with this question of tariff valuation. We are however interested 
to hear what you have to say about it and we will certainly discuss it 
with tho Collector of Customs and see whether anything can be done 
about it. Your point is quite plain: you are at a disadvantage with 
the other ports, where the practice is different. 

Mr. Ihitt. —Yes. 

President. —In regard to the tost to soe the proportion of chemical pulp 
aro you satisfied with the Spence and Kraus method which is now in 
use ? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. We are not having much trouble about that. 

President. — Are your Association us favour of continuing the protective 
duty on imported pulp? 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

President .—Of course the duty need not necessarily be at the same rate 
as at present. 

Mr. Butt—We aro not very particular about that. What we notice 
is that during the first period of protection they brought in more pulp 
hut since there was a duty 'on pulp they have been trying to develop 
the pulp side. 

President f —Talking about pulp, a suggestion has been put forward 
by somo milts. Supposing protection is to be continued—and of course 
we first of all want to consider whether protection is to be continued at 
all and if so at what rate—supposing protection is to be continued, would 
you suggest different duties on different kinds of pulp? 

Mr. Ghosh.—We are not much concerned with that and we have got 
very little information. 

President. —There is another question I was coming to. The mills have 
suggested that if protection is to be continued, it should be on a sliding 
scale based on the ascertained price of pulp and liable to alteration once 
in six months or once in a year. What do you think of that suggestion? 

Mr. Mukherji.— It is not practicable. 
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President. —You were present yesterday when discussions were going 
on. Do you think it is not practicable? Do you agree with the importers? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. 

President. —First of all there is the difficulty of ascertaining what ilio 
prioe of pulp is. 

Mr. Bao. —The prices quoted by different countries for different kinds 
of pulp will be different. There may be different qualities. 

Mr. Mukherji. —We shall bo in difficulties. 

Mr. Bao. —Supposing we want to place an order, it will come after 
six months. We do not know how much it will cost us. Business will 
become impossible. 

President. —If the Tariff Board were to recommend protection -I do not 
say that they are going to recommend, that remains to be seen, you would 
rather have a fixed rate of protection and havo done with it. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —You have suggested that protection might he continued at 
tho rate of one anna per lb. Tho Tariff Board has got to consider the 
present cost and the fair selling price as compared with the import price. 
It is a question of figures and wc have got to go into it fully. At any 
rate you don’t think that it ought to be higher than one anna a lb. That 
is your position. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. 

President. —I gather you aro satisfied with the classification of papers 
as arrived at by the Tariff Board over which my colleague presided. That 
is the position. 

Mr. Mukherji.— Since then tho number of disputes has gone down 
considerably. 

Mr. Butt. —Practically nil. 

President. —You can’t think of any better classification? 

Mr. Mukherji. —No. 

President. —You say that new mills should be given an anna per lb. 
protection. When you give protection, it must be for all mills. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Butt. —Our opinion is that the old mills may not require protection, 
because they have developed to their full capacity. 

President. —Protection is really needed to the now mills and not so 
much for the old mills. 

Mr. Butt.— Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The importers have been asked to express their views 
on the suggestions made by the Paper Makers’ Association with regard to 
certain points about the classification. I suppose you have received a 
copy of the representation. You might also forward your views on the 
subject. There is an addition made to the proposed classification of 1936. 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

President. —In that casing paper is included. Catridge paper is also 
included. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The only addition is manilla paper. 

Mr. Butt. —If there is an import of that casing paper, T don’t think 
that will materially jeopardize tho interests of the local mills. 

President. —It would be best if you gave your considered views. 
Perhaps you might remember that the Classification Tariff Board of 1936 
proposed some changes in the schedule. The recommendations were accepted 
in principle by the Government of India, hut they decided that where 
legislation is required it was not worth while doing at present. They 
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proposed classification Riven by the Tariff Board and the changes that 
they propose are given in italics. Will you compare that with the proposal 
of the Paper Makers’ Association and give us your considered views? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tho only thing I would like to know is what would you 
consider the normal price of the various qualities that are imported into 
India at present. As regards white printing specially and creamlaid at 
present thie prices are rather high. Some time back they were still higher. 
When you are sending mo the prices, you might say what do you consider 
would be tho normal price or the price under normal conditions. 

Mr. Mukherji. —What should be the normal price? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What would be the normal price if there were no 
abnormal conditions? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. 

President. —Would you like to raiso any further points with tho 
Board ? 

Mr. Putt. —In tho Paper Makers’ representation in answer to question 
28, they have given certain figures, but they have not given whether these 
figures are actually for wood-free papers. 

Mr. Mukherji. —They say white printing. 

Mr. Itahirntoola. —These are the prices of Continental papers. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Are they wood-free printings? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are they? 

Mr. Putt.— When we compare them with our own actual imports, with 
our invoices, we find very big differences. As a matter of fact they get 
a little bettor price for qualities similar to those that we import. The 
local mills’ prices are much higher than theso prices. If these are tho 
actual prices, 1 don’t think the local mills would be able to maintain 
their prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When you are sending your representation, you might 
deal with this question. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is true that there is very great disparity between 
the two. One is £29 and the other is £18. 

President. —For that reason I wanted you to give us figures., 

Mr. Putt. —We shall support our answers with invoices. 

President.. —You are in a better position to give the import priceB than 
tho mills. I didn’t press the mills about that because, I thought the 
importers and yoursolf would give us the information which will be 
authoritative. .We have also tho Customs figures. 
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17. Indian Paper-Makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

A.— Whitten. 

il) Letter No. 55, tinted the 10th January, 1938, from the Tariff Board to 
the Indian, Paper-makers’ Association, Boyal Exchange, Calcutta. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 22, dated the 6th January, 1938, 
I am directed to say that the Tariff Hoard propose the following programme :— 

(1) Inspect Titaghur Paper Mills and the India Paper Pulp Company’s 

Mill between the 26th and 28th January, and the Bengal Paper 
Mill Company’s Mill on January 31st, and 

(2) begin the examination of witnesses in the beginning of February, 

taking individual mills first, then The Paper-makers’ Association 
and lastly the Paper Import Association and Paper Traders' 
Association and such other associations as the Board may docido 
to examine. 

2. If the Paper-makers’ Association propose to claim continuance of 
protection and of the existing surcharge, it is suggested that the general 
case be presented by the Association and that individual mills should tnake 
their own representations on particular points. No doubt, as in the last 
enquiry, the Calcutta Paper Import Association and the Calcutta Paper 
Trader*’ Association will desire to know what is the case presented by tho 
Indian Paper-makers’ Association and trice rt: r.n'i, and I am to ask whether 
you have any objection to a copy of your representation being sent to tho 
two Associations mentioned. 

3. The Board propose to examine the representatives of the Upper India 
Couper Paper Mills at Lucknow after concluding their examination in 
Calcutta. Representatives of the Deccan Paper Mills can be examined in 
Bombay later. 


(2) Letter No. S8-P. M. A., dated the 19th January, 1938, from the Indian 
Paper-Makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No, 55, dated tho 10th January, 
incorporating particulars of tho programme which the Tariff Board propose 
to follow in connection with their enquiry into the protection to be afforded 
to tho bamboo paper and pulp industries after 31st March, 1939. Tho 
programme provides for visits by the Tariff Be ard to certain mills between 
the 26th and the 31st January and for the oral examination of witnesses 
early in February. As you will since have observed from my letter* of 
13th January, tho mills are very desirous of being granted an extension, to 
the 16th February, of the time allowed for the submission of their replies 
to the Board’s questionnaire. If this extension is granted, as the mills trust 
it will be, the Tariff Board will no doubt wish to re-arrango their programme 
accordingly as tho taking of oral evidence will not be feasible until the 
mills’ replies to tho questionnaire have been submitted. I am to enquire 
in these circumstances what alterations in the programme are proposed. 

2. As regards the points dealt with in paragraph 2 of your letter of tho 
10th January, the position is that it is intended to submit joint representa¬ 
tions through the Indian Paper-Makers’ Association on points regarding 
which the mills’ views are uniform and unanimous: otherwise it will be 
necessary to leave the matter to bo dealt with in the representations 
submitted by the individual mills to the Board. 

3. In paragraph 2 of your letter you also raised the question of the 
exchange, between the producing interests and the importers and traders, of 

* Not printed. 
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the views submitted to the Tariff Board by oacli such Boction of tho industry. 
I am to say that the Indian Paper-Makers’ Association would be agreeable 
to such an exchange on the understanding of courso that it is reciprocal 
and subject to this qualification, namely that no copies of the views of one 
section of the industry should be forwarded to tho other until both the 
sides have tendered their written evidence to tho Board. 


(3) Letter No. 5S-P, M. A., dated the 20th January, 1038, from the Indian 
Paper-Makers' Association, Calcutta. 

I have the honour to address you, on behalf of the Indian Paper-Makers’ 
Association, with reference to the Tariff Board’s Press Communique, datod 
the 23rd December a copy of which was forwarded with your letter* Mo. 1097 
of the 21th idem. Tho 'Communique invites firms or persons interested in 
the forthcoming enquiry to submit written representations not later than 
the 25th January, 1938; and in your covoring lottcr referred to above it 
was explained that a questionnaire—which has since been rccoivcd—was then 
in course of preparation for issue to those concerned. Tho mills comprising 
this Association think that tho caso which they wish to place before the 
Tariff Board will most suitably be presented in its detailed aspects when they 
reply to the questionnaire and in tho course of subsequent oral evidence. 
They propose, therefore, to confine this letter to a very brief statement— 
which they trust will he satisfactory to the Board—of the general considera¬ 
tions which they hope the Board will keep prominently in mind at the outset 
of tho enquiry. 

2. It has boen the declarod policy of previous Tariff Boards, in recom¬ 
mending protection for the paper trade, to foster the development of the 
bamboo pulp industry in this country—a policy with which tho mills are 
fully in sympathy and which they have faithfully endeavoured to implement. 
The progress which they have made in the adaptation of indigenous bamboo 
pulp, to the requirements of the paper manufacturing industry is—it is 
thought—sufficiently known to tho Tariff Board to necessitate only a brief 
reference in theso preliminary submissions; but, on tho assumption that 
similar importance will he attached in the forthcoming enquiry to the 
encouragement of bamboo pulp production as developing the resources of 
the country os a whole and rural areas in particular the mills will welcome 
an opportunity of expressing their views on this point. As was forecasted 
in 1931 they maintain that now bamboo can produce pulp suitable for the 
manufacture of most of the ordinary descriptions of protected paper. Tho 
increase in tho uso of bamboo pulp during past years and the mills’ oxporicnco 
of it as a substitute for imported wood pulp, afford valid grounds for stating 
that, given a further period of protection, its use can be still further 
developed to the mutual advantage of tho two industries. The interests 
of both are, in the last resort, identical and inter-dependent: the bamboo 
pulp industry cannot hope for any substantial expansion unless the paper 
mills are in a position to offer it an increasing market for conversion into 
'.paper, while the continued development of an ample supply of bamboo is 
yi osscnt.ial pre-requisite to the further growth and prosperity of the paper 
manufacturing industry. On these grounds it follows now, as it did 
previously, that continued protection to the bamboo pulp industry must be 
aeewnpanied by continued protection to the paper manufacturing industry, 
rfi the policy is to prove successful. In this connection it should perhaps 
bo mentioned that, notwithstanding the substantial increase in the consump¬ 
tion of bamboo by the paper making industry, certain of the mills still 
consume in varying degrees sabai grass in the manufacture of their paper. 
As to tho amount of grass consumed for this purpose and on other connected 
issues, the mills concerned will he. prepared to submit evidence orally or in 
their replies to the Board’s questionnaire. 


Not. printed. 
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3. Turning now to the more general aspects of the industry’s claim for 
■a continuance of protection, the considerations upon which that claim is 
based are necessarily very similar to those which have been presented in 
connection with previous Tariff Board Enquiries. As has already been 
indicated, substantial expansion and notable advances have been achieved by. 
the paper making industry under the protection afforded to it. But the 
industry in this country compared to other countries is Btill essentially in its 
early stages and it is unnecessary to point out the potentialities which oxist of 
further development and expansion. The mills on whose bohalf these 
representations are submitted, believe that given a further period of protec¬ 
tion they will be able to develop the industry still furthor along lines which 
will continue to implement the underlying purposes of the Bamboo Paper 
Industry (Protection) Act. They are confident, and they have solid grounds 
for thinking, that if further encouragement and assistance are given in 
this way, the industry will continue to expand and thoroughly establish 
itself. But, as will bo shown later by their detailed evidence, they are on 
equally solid ground in stating that the lack of adequate protection at thiB 
stago would undo much of the progress that has already been achieved and 
would seriously limit tho expansion to which the industry now looks forward. 
Without an adequate measure of protection, the industry cannot yet hope 
to compete in the Indian market or elsewhere with tho product of long 
established industries abroad. In this connection it should bo mentioned 
that prices for foreign paper and pulp are at present on a high level but 
there is reason to doubt whether these prioeR will bo maintained during 
the next six or seven years. On this point the mills will submit evidence 
orally or in response to the Board’s questionnaire. 

4. It will be readily apparent to the Tariff Board that any interruption 
of or setback in the progress of the paper manufacturing industry must havo 
■serious reporcussions on the national and economic advantages which tho 
country as a whole derives from it in the way of increased employment, 
contributions to public rovenues, and tho creation of a new source of wealth, 
to mention only a few. Tho development so far achieved makes the pulp 
and paper industry a key industry on which the whole industrial and 
•administrative system of India is increasingly dependent. Its value to the 
country as a whole in time of war has already been amply demonstrated; 
and its importance in this respect is a factor which tho mills submit cannot 
be overlooked under existing world conditions, 

5. The foregoing are, without elaboration, tho main considerations which 
the Indian Paper-Maker's’ Association would ask tho Tariff Board to keep 
in mind at the outset of tho enquiry on which they are embarking. As 
lias already been stated the mills will submit, in their reply to tho question¬ 
naire and in the eourso of their oral examination, further and moro detailed 
evideneo in support of the request they now make for continuance of 
protection • and they will at all times be willing to furnish the Board, as 
far as it is possible for them to do so, with such particulars as are required 
for the purpose of tho enquiry. 


(4) Letter No, 92. dated the 26th January, 1936, from the. Tariff Board to 
-the Indian Paper-mahers 1 Association, Ca.lc.utta. 

With reference to your letter No. 48-P. M. A., dated tho 10th January, 
1938, 1 am directed to say that the Board find it very difficult to give an 
extension of time for the submission of replies to the 15th February as this 
will upset the whole programme and delay the Board’s report which the 
Government of India require as early as possible. In the circumstances 
the latest date that the Board can give is the 10th February, but they hope 
that all the Mills and tbo Indian Paper-Makers’ Association will send their 
replies earlier. If necessary, the main part of the reply may be sent in 
advance and any special points dealt with in a supplementary reply. 

2. As regards interchange of copies of replies between the Indian Paper- 
Makers’ Association and the Calcutta Paper Import Association and tho 
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Paper Traders’ Association, it is suggested that both parties come to an 
arrangement among themselves about the dates of the interchange. This 
has been suggested verbally to the two Associations concerned. 


(5) Letter No. IS2-1'. M. A., dated the 7th February, 19,18, from the Indian 
Paper-makers' Association, Calcutta. 

In continuation of my letter No. 53-P. M. A, of the 20th January, I am 
now instructed to send you the Association’s reply to those of the questions 
contained in the Hoard’s questionnaire which it is felt can suitably be 
answered by the Indian Paper-makorB’ Association as such. You will recollect 
that in paragraph 2 of my letter No. 48-P. M. A. of the 19th January, 1 
explained that it was intended to submit joint representations through the 
Association on points regarding which the mills’ views were uniform and 
unanimous: the reply now submitted is the result of the consideration 
which has been jointly given by members of the Association to the Board’s 
questionnaire. The remaining questions will bo dealt with by the mills 
individually in tho writton evidence presented by them to the Board and 
in their subsequent oral examination. As regards the Association’s reply to 
the questionnaire, the points dealt with in it will be amplified when the 
Association’s representatives are (‘ailed upon to appear before tho Board; 
and it may be that several of the individual mills in their written submissions 
to the Board will add to the replies now submitted to the Board by the 
Association. 

2. For the information of the Tariff Board I attach hereto a list of the 
mills in the membership of the Indian Paper-makers’ Association on whoso 
behalf the enclosed memorandum is presented. 


Enclosure I. 

Memorandum, in reply to the. Indian Tariff Board’s Questionnaire. 

10. With the exception of coal, in the case of which the mills would 
welcome the removal of tho existing surcharge, the interests represented by 
this Association do not consider that the present rates of railway freight have 
caused any special hardship to the paper industry. They would, however, 
take this opportunity of expressing the hope that the railways will continue 
to bear in mind tho great importance, from tho point of view oB the develop¬ 
ment of the industry, of low freight rates on the raw materials consumed 
by the mills. 

25. Combination of Customs figures for imports for the year ending 
1936-37 and of the present output of Indian Mills gives the following annual 
consumption and production figures, The figures in brackets alongside 
represent the corresponding figures for 3930-31: — 


(1) Indian production of 

paper— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(a) protected 


48,000 

35,000 

<b) unprotected 


5,000 

4,000 

(2) Total Indian demand- 

Total 

53,000 

39,000 

(a) protected 

, 

60,000 

49,000 

(b) unprotected 

. 

, 153,000 

105,000 


Total 

. 213,000 

154,000 
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In the figure of the total Indian demand for unprotected paper, the 
following imports have been included: — 


Tons. 

Old Newspapors. 54,730 

Paste Boards, Strawbonrds, Mill Boards and 

Cardboards. 25,250 

Paper Manufactures ..2,04!) 

Other kinds of paper.3,528 

Total . 85,557 


With regard to the total Indian production, the Board is aware that a 
number of new Mills are under construction. Wo believe that the result 
wilt be to ineroase India’s capacity for production of paper by at least 
20,000 tons, but the Board will, no doubt, bo able to form a more accurate 
estimate in tho course of their enquiry. 

28. The bulk of production of the mills in the membership of this 
Association consists of White Printing and Cream Laid and they accordingly 
give below an indication of the imported prices for these qualities each 
year from 1931-32 to 1933-37. It must, however, be realised that each of 
these kinds includes many grades of quality and price and too much rclianco 
should not be placed on isolated quotations. 


White Printing. 



Price per ton 
a.i.f. 
Calcutta. 

At 1 s. Get. 
Exchange 
per lb. 

Duty. 

Landed cost add¬ 
ing 4 pie per lb. 
for clearing. 


£ 8. 

d. 

A. P. 

A. 

p. 

A. p. 

1931-32 

19 7 

6 

1 10-14 

1 

3 

3 1-64 

1932-33 

20 0 

0 

1 10-86 

1 

3 

3 2-36 

1933-34 

19 10 

0 

1 10-28 

1 

3 

3 1-78 

1934-35 

19 10 

0 

1 10-28 

1 

3 

3 1-78 

1935-36 

16 15 

0 

1 7-14 

1 

3 

2 10-64 

1936-37 

18 7 

6 

1 9-00 

1 

3 

3 0-50 

The figures 

from 1931-32 to 

1934 

-35 havo been 

taken 

from 

the information 


supplied to the Tariff Board in 1935 in connection with tho Classification 
of Papers enquiry in August, 19,35. Tho figures for 1935-36 are those 
suppliod to the Department of Commerce, Simla, in connection with tho 
surcharge Enquiry of 1936. 


Cream, Laid. 



Price per ton 
c.Lf. 
Calcutta. 

At la. Gd. 
Exchange 
per lb. 

Duty. 

Landed cost add¬ 
ing i pie per lb. 
tor clearing. 


£ A. d. 

A. p. 

A. 

p. 

A. p. 

1931-32 

20 10 0 

1 11-43 

1 

3 

3 2-93 

1932-33 

21 5 0 

2 0-29 

1 

3 

3 3-79 

1933-34 

20 10 0 

1 11-43 

1 

3 

3 2-93 

1934-35 

20 15 0 

1 11-71 

1 

3 

3 3-21 

1935-36 

. 18 7 6 

1 9-00 

1 

3 

3 0-50 

1936-37 

. 20 7 6 

1 11-27 

1 

3 

3 2-77 
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38. There is no reason in the opinion of the Association to suppose 
that prosent prices for foreign pulp and paper are unremunerative, but 
it is oqually certain that, until comparatively recently, they undoubtedly 
were. 

In 1931 the Tariff Board found that there was a certain amount of 
evidence that foreign producers were then exporting to India on unremunern- 
tive prices. The subsequent further heavy fall in prices for foreign paper 
and pulp do not, it is thought, leave any room for doubt that during tlio 
years 1934 to 1936 both pulp and paper were exported to India at entirely 
unremunorative rates. On the other hand, the mills submit that if the 
world pulp and paper industries could keep alive at all on tho prices which 
have prevailed during the past 10 years then the prices at which they are. 
selling to-day must, notwithstanding an increaso in cost of the raw materials, 
represent an adequate profit. 

34. The experience of the Association is that foreign competition is 
keenest in Bombay, Karachi, Madras, the Malabar Coast and Rangoon. 
In addition there are certain Indian States such as Travancore and Kashmir, 
which are not subject to the Protective duty and whero, in consequence, 
it is impossible for Indian paper to compete. 

37. So far as can be ascertained, tho interests on whose behalf these 
representations are submitted have not been adversely affected by the appli¬ 
cation of tho existing test for distinguishing newsprint from other printing 
paper—which they believe to be tho point which the Board have in mind 
in the first part of their quostion. So far as the mills aro aware, the test 
adopted for the purpose of distinguishing between Writing and Printing 
paper is also in the main satisfactory. 

With regard to the sizing test, however, the mills feel that in cases of 
doubt or difficulty, it would make things easier for Customs officials if some 
scientific test could be prescribed, not for general use, but for cases where 
difficulties or disputes arise. 

53. The Association has boon given to understand by some of its members 
that it is their intention to manufacture certain classes of paper other than 
those to which the present protective duty applies. The Associaton further 
understands that the mills concerned will furnish the Board with particulars 
of the grounds on which they claim that such classes aro entitled to protec¬ 
tion. While tho Association has no information on which itself to put 
forward a ease for extending the protective duties to those classes of paper, 
its members would welcomo such extension of the protective duties in order 
to widen the market in proportion to the growing productive capacity of the 
industry, Tho classes of paper referred to are: — 

(a) Kraft wrapping paper, M.G. and Unglszcd. 

(b) Newsprint. 

(c) Manilla. 

(d) Drawing cartridge. 

Should the mills contemplating manufacture of these classes succeed in 
establishing their claim to protection, items 14(1) and 44(2) would require 
to lie amended in accordance with the recommendations made by the Board 
and a new item would require to be introduced in the schedule. 

Otherwise, generally speaking, the manufacturing interests represented 
by this Association, are in agreement with the proposed schedule given on 
page 21 of the Board’s Report. They find, however, that certain classes of 
paper are still being imported as a class of wrapping paper and, although 
being used for the manufacture of Account Books, are paying revenue duty 
only thus evading tho intentions of the Act. Oases brought to their notice, 
have been imported under the heading of “ Glazed Yellow Casing Paper ” 
and similarly, there is also a loophole for this paper to bo imported under 
the heading of “ Manilla ”, if it is glazed on both sides. The mills also 
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think it advisable to add the word “ Wrapping ” to tho deep blue papers 
in case writing paper also is brought in under this heading. They therefore 
suggest that Item 44(3) should be altered to read as follows: — 

“ Papers including all machine glazed papers, stereo, all coated paper 
except art paper, all deep blue wrapping papers, all unglazed thin news 
up to substance 35-5 grams per sq. motor, except white and buff or badami 
and glazed white or buff casing or white and buff Manilla paper above 
substance 26'6 grams per sq. metor, all sorts not otherwise specified 


Enclosure IT. 

List of Members of the Indian Paper-makers’ Association. 

1. Andhra Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Messrs. Dayaram & 
Sons, 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

2. Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Mossrs. Balmer Lawrie 
& Co., Ltd., 103, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

3. The Deccan Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Secretaries, Managers & Treasurers, 
Mossrs. N. Pudumjoe & Co., 815-16, Bhowani Poth, Poona. 

4. India Papor Pulp Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Messrs. Andrew Yule 
& Co., Ltd., 8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

5. Mysore Paper Mills, Ltd., Tho Secretary, Asiatic Buildings, Kempe- 
gowda Road, Bangalore. 

6. Orient Paper Mills, Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Mossrs. Birla 
Brothers, Ltd., 8, Itoyal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

7. Rohtas Industries, Ltd., The Chief Commercial Manager, 7, Narain 
Ilabu Lane, Calcutta. 

8. Shreo Gopal Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Messrs. Karam- 
chand Thapar & Bros., Ltd., 5, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

9. Star Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Agonts, Messrs. Baldcodas Bajoria & Co., 
4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

10. Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Messrs. F. W. 
Ileilgers & Co., Chartered Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 

11. Upper India Couper Paper Mills, Co., Ltd., The Secretary, Lucknow. 


(6) Letter No. H'J-F. M. A., dated the 17th February, 1938, from the 
Indian Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I have pleasure in enclosing herewith a supplementary memorandum by 
the representatives of the Indian Paper-makers’ Association who gave evidence 
before the Tariff Board on the 14th February, containing the additional 
information asked for by the Board on that occasion. 

Supplementary Memorandum to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council 
Bouse Street, Calcutta. 

As requested by the Board during our oral evidence on the 11th instant, 
we have pleasuro in giving tho following additional information on certain 
points: — 

1. Question No. 10 .—The surcharge on railway freight rates on coal was 
origin ally introduced on 15th January, 1032. From that, date until 31st 
March, 1935, the surcharge amounted to 15 per cent, on the Tate irrespective 
of the rate. From 1st April, 1935, until the present time the surcharge 
has been 124 per cent., on the rate but subject to a maximum surcharge of 
Re. I per ton. 
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2, Question No. 28.— As requested by the Board we have pleasure in 
giving tile following typical prices for White Bank papers (corresponding 
to imported Bond papers) and for White drawing Cartridge. 


Year. 

C.i.f. 

sterling 

price. 

Equivalent 
at cx. 

Is. 6d. 

Landing 

and 

clearing 

charges. 

Duty. 

Total 

landed 

cost. 


£ s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

W kite Bank —■ 






1931-32 

23 0 

307 

7 

175 

489 

1932-33 

21 0 

280 

7 

176 

462 

1933-34 

20 0 

267 

7 

176 

449 

1934-36 

19 10 

200 

7 

176 

442 

1936-36 

22 6 

297 

7 

175 

470 

1936-37 

20 6 

270 

7 

175 

452 

White Wood Free Cartridge — 






1931-32 

21 6 

283 

7 

30 per cent. 

377 

1932-33 

22 10 

300 

7 

ad valorem. 
Do. 

390 

1933-34 

21 10 

287 

7 

Do. 

392 

1934-35 

20 16 

277 

7 

Do. 

369 

1935-36 

19 10 

200 

7 

Do. 

347 

1936-37 

19 5 

267 

7 

Do. 

343 


In connection with comparable foreign prices, we should like to emphasise' 
that our most serious competition comes not from English papers but from 
Continental papers where it is evident that there are Mills which devote 
more attention to the cheaper grades of the present protected classes than 
is the case in Great Britain. 

3. Question No. 58. —As a result of our discussion with the Board we 
do not wish to press our proposal that the reference to “ Dark Bine ” paper 
in the present tariff schedule should be qualified by the addition of the word 
“ wrapping ”. 

4. In addition to the above, tile Board referred to two points in particular 
which had been made by the Calcutta Paper Import Association and on* 
which the Board asked us to comment. 

Tn the first place we understand that it is contended that the intention 
of the original Board was to exclude from the protective duties not only 
printing paper containing 70 per cent, or more of mechanical pulp, but also' 
writing papers containing 70 per cent, or more of mechanical pulp. 

Tho relevant portions of the report appoar to be (page 98)— 

" In determining what printing or writing paper should he specifically' 
recommended for exclusion from the protective tariff we have been 
guided by several considerations. It is not enough that the paper is 
not made in Tndia, or even that it cannot be made in India. The, vital 
points are that, it does not compete with Indian paper at present, that, if 
excluded from the. protective tariff and so made relatively cheap, it is 
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not likely to compete, and that it should bo possible to define it in such 
a manner that it can be readily identified for Customs purposes. The 
various exclusions suggested in the evidence arc- discussed in a Note 
appended to the schodule in Appendix VII, and it is not necessary to 
do more than give one or two examples here.” 

Page 26 paragraph 41—* 

11 In tho case of writing papers it is not so easy to distinguish the 
kinds whch are In competition with Indian paper, and the question is 
mainly one of price. Generalty, it may be said that any imported writing 
paper competes with Indian paper if the c.i.f. price is between £20 and 
Jt.lti a tun. Paper costing less than £30 a ton would probably be, partly 
mechanical. Paper costing more would be made of wood pulp, but near 
tho higher limit might contain a mixture of Esparto grass. Mention 
should also be made of the so-called Account Book (printing), which is 
used largely in the Bombay Presidency and by up-country merchants 
for account books. It has a glazed hard surface and is preferred by 
those who use pens made from reeds or bamboo twigs. The c.i.f. prico 
is about £32 a ton.” 

Page 120, Note 4. 

“ Partly mechanical papers.- Papers containing a proportion of 
Mechanical Pulp do in fact compete with the writing and printing 
papers made by the Indian Mills, and especially with 1 bad urn i ’ paper.” 
Page 119, Note 2. 

“ The existing duties on news print aro retained where the paper 
oontains not less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. It has 
been considered preferable to avoid using the term “ news ” in the 
schodule. The sole criterion to determine whether a particular kind of 
printing paper ought to pay the lower rate of duty is the percentage 
of mechanical wood pulp it contains, and the purpose for which it may 
be used is irrelevant.” 

From the above, and particularly the portions underlined, it seems clear 
that the intention of the Board was to protect all writing and printing 
papers (other than the specific exceptions mentioned in Appendix VII), 
with the exception of cheap mechanical printing paper for newspapers. 
It will be noted that tho percentage of mechanical wood pulp proposed as 
a dividing line in the case of printing is merely a practical criterion 
introduced because it provides a standard in accordance with which paper 
can actually be tested, as distinct from the mere description “ news print ” 
where opinions might differ as to whether any given paper was or was not 
news print. 

We submit that the extracts quoted from pages 26 and 98 when read 
together indicate that the intention of the Board was clearly to protoct 
all writing papers manufactured in India, and that the Board recognised 
that such competition did arise in the case of writing papers containing 
a proportion of mechanical pulp. 

Finally, in drafting the schedule itself the Board solected tho phrase 
“ writing paper, all sorts ” which we submit is in itself most definite and 
unambiguous evidence of what they intended. 

5. Lastly we understand that the Indian Mills have been criticised on 
tho grounds that their cost of converting pulp into paper is unduly high 
in comparison with the cost of the samo process in England where it is 
alleged that conditions are similar, 

Wo halo no first-hand knowledge of what tho conversion of pulp into 
paper costs in England, but we should expect to find that this figure varies 
very widely according to the size and age of tho particular Mill, and tho 
class or classes of paper manufactured. Before any useful comparison could 
be drawn we believe therefore that it would be necessary to examine tho 
figures of several mills and consider carefully the circumstances of each 
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before any particular set of cost figures could, with confidence,- be selected: 
us forming a fair basis for comparison with similar figures for Indian Mills. 

Generally speaking, howevor, we submit that conditions in England differ 
materially from those in this country, and that any fair comparison would 
in fact be difficult if not' impossible. 

In tho first place it is necessary for Indian Mills to import all their 
machine clothing, machinery, and spare purta as well as a certain proportion 
of their chemicals. In evory case the cost is increased by freight and 
generally by duty as well. In some cases, as for instance Bleaching Powder, 
thero is also the danger of deterioration of quality in storago. It is also 
necessary to keep larger stocks of all these necessary materials and stores- 
owing to the time taken to procure them from Europe. 

The position of the Industry in India also differs entirely from that of 
the industry in the United Kingdom in respect of the kinds of paper 
manufactured. In England there are a great number of Mills which cater 
for a vory large market. The natural tendency has been for Mills to- 
concentrate so far as possible exclusively on (mo or two particular kinds and 
grades of paper with the result that thoro is a minimum of delay and loss 
in changing over from one kind of paper or one thickness of paper to 
another. In India, on the other hand, a very small number of mills are 
supplying a relatively small market which nevertheless reqnires a large number 
of varieties of paper in a number of different sizes and thicknesses. As oi 
result each Mill has to be in a position to supply and consequently to 
manufacture a very large number of kinds of paper in a variety of sizes 
and thicknesses. As a result individual runs on any one particular quality, 
size and weight are of relatively short duration and there is consequently 
much delay and loss in changing from one making to another. 

It is further well known that the manufacture of the lighter weights 
of paper is more expensive than the manufacture of the same quality ire 
a thicker weight. This is largely due to tho fact that a given machine wilt 
make in a given time a smaller tonnage when making thin paper and also 
to the fact that the manufacture of thin papers presents greater technical 
difficulties which result in a certain amount of wastage. 

In this respect the Indian Mills have a disadvantage since a large propor¬ 
tion of their output necessarily consists of light weight papers such as aro 
seldom if at all manufactured in England at competitive prices. 

For these reasons wo submit that any comparison between the cost for 
conversion of pulp into paper in the two countries is one which could only 
bo attempted if equally detailed information wore available for British as 
well as Indian Mills. 

The figures quoted by the Calcutta Paper Import Association are of little 
value since no information is given regarding the Mill to which they relate— 
not even its capacity or the class of paper it manufactures. Tho fact, 
however, that it apparently relies on the proportion of loading used to 
provide tho whole of its profit does indicate that it is not manufacturing 
a very high grade of paper. 


(7) Letter No. 252. dated the 5th March, 1938. from the Tariff Board to 
■the Indian, Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta: 

I am directed to say that after the completion of the evidonce in Calcutta 
the Tariff Board visited Dehra Dun and inspected the Paper Section of tho 
Forest Institute. Apart from the usual investigations, experimental work 
now in progress comprises tho manufacture of kraft paper from bamboo pulp, 
tho manufacture of mechanical pulp from varieties of wood available in India 
and the use of bagasse as a paper or paper board material. 

2. The Board discussed with the Officers of tho Institute tho equipment 
and staff of tho paper section necessary to meet the needs of an expanding 
industry. Tho Board would bo glad of tho views of your Association on 
tlie lines of research work which may be of use to the industry, the training 
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©f apprentices, refresher ’ courses for persons already in employ and other 
matters in which the industry may be interested. The opening of an informa¬ 
tion bureau and the publication of matter likely to, be useful to the industry 
including the results of experiments and trials has also been proposed. 

3. The suggestion has been made that instead of unfixed voluntary contri¬ 
bution which mills, at present make, a small cess per ton of. paper manufac¬ 
tured might be paid by all mills to ensure that equal contributions arc made 
by all concerned. The Board would be glad of the views of your Association 
©n this question as early as practicable. 


(8) Letter No. 159-P. M. A., dated the 8th March , 1988, from the Indian 
Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

As requested I enclose for the information of tho President of the Tariff 
Board copios of the undermentioned letters addressed by thm Association- 
in 1930 to the Government of India: — 

(1) Letter No. 50-P. M. A., dated the 27tli June, 1936, from the 

Indian Paper-makers’ Association to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce. 

(2) Letter No. 83-P. M, A., dated the 28th September, 1936, from tho 

Indian Paper-makers’ Association to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce. 

Enclosure I. 

Letter No. 50-P. M. A., doted the, 27th June, 1988, from, the Indian Paper- 
makers’ Association, to the Government of India, Department of Com¬ 
merce, Simla. 

I havo the honour to refer to tho Government of India’s “ Tariffs ” 
Resolution No. 202-T. (3)/35, dated the 23rd May, 1936, in particular to 
paragraph 4 of the resolution in which Government announce their intention 
of conducting a departmental enquiry into the question of whether tho 
continuance of the existing surcharge on the paper protective duties is any 
longer justified. In response to the request made in the resolution for the 
submission of the views of those, concerned, I am now instructed to forward 
for the consideration of Government tho following representations on behalf 
of the paper mill interests in the membership of this Association, viz. is — 

The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 

The Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd. 

The India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 

The Deccan Paper Mills Co,, Ltd. 

I am also to say that the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, Ltd., Lucknow, 
though not members of this Association, desire to be associated with these 
representations. 

2. The interests mentioned above think that for the purposes of tho 
present enquiry into tho 25 per cent, sureharge, the Government of India 
will not desire to receive detailed information regarding the working of the 
indigenous paper mill industry as a whole, and they propose to proceed on 
the assumption that it will bo sufficient for those who are concerned in tho 
paper-making industry in India to show that the total protection afforded 
now by the protective duty, combined with the surcharge, does not exceed 
the measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board or tho intention 
of the legislature in giving effect to tho Board’s proposals, 

3. At the outset the mills would remind Government that in passing tho 
Bamboo Protection Act, in February, 1932, the Legislative Assembly accepted 
without change the recommendations of the Tariff Board as stated in their 
report of 1931, and imposed for a period of seven years a duty of Rs. 140 
per ton, or 1 anna per lb., on certain qualities of paper, and Rs. 45 per ton 

33 
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fin Woodpulp of any description imported into India. The duty on woodpttfjJ 1 
was a new duty, hut the paper duty was merely an extension of the protect 
tive duty in force at tha time. Both duties were automatically subject to 
the surcharge of 25 per cent, imposed by the Finance Bill of October, 1931. 

4. A@ Government are aware, in order to determine the measure of 
protection necessary, the Tariff Board in 1931 departed from the usual 
pantioe of comparing the fair selling price for the Indian industry with 
the landed duty-free price of imported paper. The reason was that the 
Board found that this was a method “ which it is difficult to apply in the 
case of the Paper Industry, as varieties of paper in the market are so 
numerous that it is impossible to determine the classes of imported papers- 
which are precisely comparable with Indian made, papers”. The Board, 
therefpre, in 1931 followed the practice of the Tariff Board of 1925, and 
adopted the average prices realised by the mills as the most suitable criterion 
for fixing the maasure of protection. Actually, they selected the prices 
realised by one of the mills in the membership of this Association, namely, 
the Indian Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., as their standard, because almost the 
whole of the output of this mill during the year consisted of Writing and 
Printing papers with the exception of Wrapping paper made for use in the 
mill. A reference to the Tariff Board report Will show that at the time 
of the 1931 enquiry, prices in India and abroad were already being affected 
by the economic depression, and the Board’s opinion then was that these 
prices “ reflected so largely the present general depression in commodity 
prices as to render them unsuitable without some adjustment as a basis of 
protection ”. The Board, evidently assuming that prices would tend to 
rise from the 1930-31 level, decided therefore on a figure intermediate between 
the India Paper Pulp Co.’s selling prices of 1928-29 and 1930-31 as a basis 
from which-to caloulateihe degree of protection required. From the average 
of these prices an equivalent duty-free price of Rs. 341 per ton (or As. 2-5-22 
pies per lb.) was arrived at. After a thorough investigation into the costs 
of production and after making due allowance for economies that might 
be expected as the industry developed, the Board calculated that the mills 
were entitled to a fair selling price of Rs. 464 per ton daring the period 
of protection. The difference between the equivalent duty-free price and 
the fair selling price, amounted to Rs. 123 per ton of paper and this was 
the Board’s final estimate of the. degree of protection required. In addition, 
the Board considered that the Mills should bo compensated for the increased 
cost resulting from the duty of Rs. 45 per ton on woodpulp which they 
recommended simultaneously with the Paper Protective duty. This compen¬ 
sation amounted to Rs. 17 per ton of paper, making a total protective duty 
of Rs. 140. By the operation of the surcharge, the duties became in effect 
Rs. 175 on paper and Rs. 56-4 per ton on woodpulp. 

5. It is in the light of the foregoing that the mills in the membership 
of this Association consider that, for the purposes of the present enquiry, 
■it should bo sufficient to show how the prices actually realised by the Paper 
manufacturing industry compare with the Board’s estimate of a fair selling 
price. It is appropriate at this stage to refer to statements made in 
paragraph 4 of Government’s resolution that the revised classifications set 
out in tha appendix thereto involve “ a not inconsiderable expansion of the 
range of protection now enjoyed by the Indian paper making industry ” r 
it is in these circumstances that the Government of India have decided that 
the present is an opportune time to review the question of the 25 per cent, 
surcharge. The mills venture to suggest In this connection that the decisions 
of Government as a result of the recent enquiry into the tariff classification 
Of paper merely give effect—in the words of paragraph 2 of the resolution 
—'“ to the intensions of the legislature when it accepted the- Paper Protec¬ 
tion Bill of 1932 ” which was in turn based on the findings of the Tariff 
Board Enquiry of 1931. Moreover, so far as bleached papers are concerned, 
tho prices realised by the Indian mills following the adoption of the revised 
classification now decided upon will he determined almost entirely by the 
duty-free landed cost of such imported papers; and the interests represented 
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by thijs Association believe that the effect of the recent reclassifications will 
be merely to widen the market in which the Indian mills may be in a position 
to compete with imported paper, rather than to increase the prices realised 
by the mills Iqp the papers they at present manufacture. 

ti. Contrary to the 1931 Tariff Board’s, expectations, prices instead of 
risipg from the 1930-31 level have continued to fall/ So great has bpen this 
fall that, in spite of the 25 per cent, surcharge, the average nptt mills’ 
•Bfioes realised by, the mills in the membership of this Association, have for 
some years been very far short of the fair selling price of its. 464 per top,, 
or As. 3-3-77 per lb., determined by the Tariff Board. This fact is vpry 
graphically brought out by reference to the contract prices obtained by 
Indian paper mills in connection with the Central Government annual paper 
contract for the main items of White Printing and Semi-bleached paper 
Which form by far the largest proportion of the contract tonnage and which 
are made to the high specifications laid down by Government. The figures 


are as follows: — 

White Printing — 

1930-31 




Per lb, 

A. p. 

3 6 

1936-37 


, 


3 1 

Semi-Bleached ,— 
1930-31 




3 5 

1930-37 


. 

-• 

3 i 


It will be seen that notwithstanding the surcharge—which amounts to 3 
pies per pqund,—the mills received from the Government of India in 1936-37" 
prices representing, in the case of White Printing, a reduction of 5 pies 
per lb., or approximately Us. 58-5 per ton and, in the case erf Semi-bleached 
Printing 4J pies per lb., or approximately Rs. 52-8 per ton. Similarly, m 
the general market all over India, severe competition especially from German 
and other Continental paper had to bo met; and apart from the substantial 
shipments of cheap Japanese paper chiefly to Bombay, prices have fallen 
since 1931 far in excess of the surcharge. In the case of tile chief qualities 
manufactured by the Indian mills, namely, Printing and Cream Laids, the 
fall in imported prices is shown as follows: — 





1935-36. 

Imported price C. 
Indian porta 
per ton. 

I. F. 

Equivalent 
price per lb. 
in Indian 
Currency 
adding duty 
and sufr 
charge of 

As. 1/3 per 
lb. 

Imported 
price C. I. F. 
Indian porta 
per ton. 

Equivalent 
price per ib. 
in Indian 
Currency 
adding duty 
and sur¬ 
charge of 
As. 1/3 per 
lb. 

Fall in price 
per lb. 


£ 8. 

A. 

£ s. d. 

A. 

Pies. 

White Printing 

20 5 

3/2-64 

16 15 0 

2/10 

4-64 

Cream Laids . 

23 0 

3/5-2 

18 7 6 

3 

5-2 


Naturally, in order to retain their market, the Indian Mills have had to 
follow the trend of imported prices, with the result that the prices they 

33 a 
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hare received show an even greater drop than that reflected in the Govern¬ 
ment of India prices. 

7. As the prices obtained by the mills in the membership of this Associa¬ 
tion and by the Uppor India Couper Paper Mills Ltd., Lucknow, (who aro 
associated with this representation) are closoly allied, it seems unnecessary 
to show separate statements of prices obtained by all the Mills, but there 
is attached horeto a statement prepared by the largost mills in the Associa¬ 
tion,—the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd.—for the chief qualities manufac¬ 
tured by the Indian Mills, giving tho prices current immediately before 
the surcharge and each year following. The statement shows, that, 
notwithstanding the surcharge, consumers for tho past few years have been 
paying considerably less for their requirements than they did in 1931. A 
second statement attached to this lettor gives the average prices realised 
by the various Mills, which it is submitted prove conclusively that, had it 
not beon for the additional protection afforded by the surcharge, the 
position of the industry would have indeed been Berious and might have 
justified a furthor reference to tho Tariff Board. 

8. There is no doubt that the recent introduction of tho German Barter 
system has had a very depressing effect on Indian Mills’ prices and it is 
apparent, in the opinion of this Association, that German export prices 
are very considerably lower than internal prices. As an example, the 
Association would instance rocont German quotations of woodfroe M. F. 
Printing e.i.f. Indian ports at £16 10s. por ton. ThiB works out at As. l-6'8 
pies por lb. e.i.f., which it is calculated is equal to about As. 1-3 pies per 
lb. or say l$d. per lb. at the Mills in Germany—a price for paper free 
of inoehanical pulp which is, tho mills believe, very much below tho internal 
price, and probably below the cost of manufacture. Actually, during the 
six months from 1st December, 1935 to 31st May, 1936, approximately 1,000 
tons of protected qualities were imported into Bombay alone, from Germany 
and through Rotterdam and Antwerp. As a result, tho Indian Paper Sales 
Association, which is a selling organisation in Bombay for the Indian Paper 
Mills, has recontly had to reduce pricos for White Printing paper although 
Bombay prices were already lower than other market prices in India. 

9. Tho Mills submit that they have every reason to be apprehensive that 
the removal of the surcharge at this difficult period would lead to the paper 
market being flooded with very cheap Continental and Japanese imports of 
paper at prices which would make it impossible for the indigenous industry 
to compete without loss. The removal of tho surcharge will affect the bulk 
of the papor produced in this country and will result in reducing the average 
nett ex-mill prico to Rs. 377 per ton or Rs. 87 per ten below tho fair selling 
price which the 1931 Tariff Board, after an exhaustive enquiry, fixed at 
Rs. 464 por ton. Moreover, the Board in arriving on this basis at a 
decision as to the measure of protection to bo afforded to tho industry, 
recognised that for some time to come the Indian Mills would nocessarily 
consume a certain amount of imported woodpulp which has also been subject 
to the 26 per cent, surcharge. During the past few years the Mills have 
made rapid progress in the manufacture of bamboo pulp; but, as was 
anticipated by the Tariff Board, they have also imported considerable 
quantities of wood pulp and to the extent of these importations the benefits 
of the surcharge on paper have beon offset by the surcharge on the mills’ 
requirements of imported wood pulp. 

10. To re-eapitulate, the Mills submit that it would bo neither 
opportune nor equitablo at the present stage, and at a time when railway 
freight rates on paper, pujp and raw materials are being raised, for the 
Government of India to remove the 25 per cent, surcharge on the paper 
protective duties. The Mills’ submission is made upon grounds which may 
be summarised briefly as follows : — 

(a) That contrary to the expectations of the 1931 Tariff Board tho 
prices realised by the Mills in India have fallen so considerably, 
for tho various economic and trade reasons mentioned above. 
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that the Hills hare not in actual practice and even With the 
help of the surcharge benefited to the extent intended by the 
Tariff Board and by the Legislature when it accepted and 
passod the Paper Protection Bill of 1932; 

( b ) That this contraction in the prices realised by the Mills will not 

bo appreciably affected, in rospoct of blonched papers, by the 
reclassification decided upon by the Government of India as a 
result of the roccnt Tariff Board enquiry and that the effect 
of the reclassification will merely be to widen the potential 
market in which the Indian Mills may be in a position to 
compote without loss; 

(c) That, apart from tho wide gap which has existed between the prices 

realised by tho Mills and tho fair selling price on which the 
Tariff Board of 1931 determined the degree of protection to be 
afforded to the paper mill industry, tho actual protection enjoyod 
has been reduced to the extent of the additional duty imposed 
by the 26 per cent, surcharge levied on wood pulp, a certain 
quantity of which was recognised by the Tariff Board to be 
indispensible to the mills; and 

(d) That consumers of paper in this country have not been called upon 

to bear any increased burden as a result of the surcharge on 
the paper protective duties, because the internal prices for 
paper havo actually been reduced by an amount in excess of 
the surcharge at the expense of the protection which it was 
the intention of the legislature to afford to the indigenous 
paper mill industry and to tho financial detriment of the Indian 
mills. 

In view of these considerations and having regard to the great financial 
loss which its removal would cause to the paper industry as a whole and to 
certain units of the industry in particular, the interests represented by 
this Association sincerely hopo that tho Government of India will see fit to 
continue the surcharge so ns to ensure to the mills a selling price as near 
us possiblo to that rocommended by the Tariff Board of 1931. They would 
rospoctfully but very strongly urge upon Government the desirability of 
allowing the existing papor tariff conditions to remain unchanged at least 
until the next Tariff Board enquiry which will take place not less than two 
years from now. 



Average over-all E x-Atill* Selling price and total tonnages. 
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The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., 



"’hi tc Bank . . 304 0 .3 H'63 421 0 3 9 53 306 0 3 9 71 247 0 3 585 292 0 3 4-75 372 
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Enclosure II. 

Letter No. 8S-r. M. A., dated the 28th September, 198 6, from, the Indian 
Paper-makers' Association, to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Simla. 

I have the honour to refer, in continuation of my acknowledgment 
No. 72-P. M. A. of the 27th August, to your letter No. 202-T. (l)/36, dated 
the 19th idem on the subject of the existing surcharge on the paper protective 
duties. The preparation by tho mills of the figures of works cost which 
Government require has necessarily occupied some time and I am to express 
the hope that the unavoidable delay which has taken place in forwarding 
"them has not inconvenienced your Department. 

2. I now submit below consolidated figures of the works cost per ton 
of finished paper, excluding freight, for the five years 1931-32 to 1935-33 
in respect of the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., the Bengal Paper Mnl 
Co., Ltd., and the India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. Each of these three mills 
has prepared and is sending direct to your address detailed statements of 
their individual works costs on the basis of statements G and H on pages 
73 and 74 of tho Evidonce Volume issued in connection with the 1931 report 
of the Tariff Board. The Mills, taking advantage of tho offeT contained in 
your letter of the 19th August, instruot mo to request that these statements 
may kindly ho rogardod as private and confidential for the present. 

3. The consolidated figures of the three above-mentioned Mills are : 


Ex-Works cost per ton of finished paper (excluding freight). 





Titaghur Paper 

Bengal Paper 

India Paper 




Mills Co., 

Mills Co., 

Pulp Co., 




Ltd. 

Ltd. 

Ltd. 

1931-32 



338 

322 

318 

1932-33 

. 


316 

296 

324 

1933-34 



7* 300 

291 

323 

1934-36 

. 


297 

291 

306 

1935-36 



294 

201 

301 

Five year 

average 

309 

292 

314 


The Tariff Board, in determining the measure of protection required, 
postulated an etr-Works cost of Its. 327 as an averago over the period of 
protection, but stated that this figure was Rs. 27 per ton higher than the 
figuro estimated as the cost which Indian Mills would ultimately obtain. 

4. Tho figures sot out above show that all throe Mills have succeeded 
in improving on tho Tariff Board’s estimates of cost: one Mill, the India 
Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., has reached the figure which tho Tariff Board assumed 
to bo the ultimate lowest cost- tho Titaghur Paper Mill is now slightly 
below this figure and for tho last year the Bengal Papor Mill is Rs. 39 
per ton lower. The Tariff Board’s estimate was, however, based on the 
cost of production of bleached paper, and while the bulk of the output of 
the India Paper Pulp Co. is of this quality, a substantial proportion of 
the output of the Bengal Paper Mill, and to a lesser extent, of the output 
of the Titaghur Mills, consists of unbleached and lower quality papers. Tho 
lower cost of production of this quality accounts very largely for the lower 
overall costs. 

5 In my letter of 27t.h June last it was shown that the averago overall 
selling prices in 1935-36 of the Titaghur, Bengal and Tndia Paper Pulp Co.’s 
Mills were As. 2-1L64, As. 2-8-33 and As. 2-11-23 equivalent to Rs. 416, 
Rs, 377 and Rs. 112 per ton respectively. The following statement shows 
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Ji<m these three Mills in the year 1935-30, based on the Tariff Board’s 
'estimates, lost more in the selling price than they gained by the reductions 
in works costs : — 


1935-36. 

Works 

Cost. 

Gain on 
Tariff 
Board 
estimate 
of Rb. 327. 

Selling 

price. 

Loss on 
Board 
estimated 
fair selling 
price of 
Re. 404. 

Nett, 
difference 
Re. per 
ton. 

Titaghur 

294 

33 

416 

48 

15 

Bongal 

261 

06 

377 

87 

21 

I. P. P. 

301 

26 

412 

62 

26 


The fall in the cost of raw materials such as bamboo, grass, wood-pulp, 
■coal and chemicals, which has occurred since the last Tariff Board enquiry, 
and which has been largely responsible for Mill costs falling below the Tariff 
Board estimate, now appears to have been checked. Some items indeed for 
instance Coal—show a definite upward price tendency and it is quite possiblo 
that such further economies as can still be effected by improvements in 
technique will be more than offset by a rise in the cost of raw materials. 
It is extremely probable that the entry of new paper mills into tho field 
will create competition for indigenous raw materials, with a consequent 
increase of costs. 

6. On the sales side also the outlook is not encouraging. Imports from 
abroad continue to show cheaper and cheaper prices, and Gorman paper in 
particular—subsidised by barter exchange—is now arriving in increasing 
quantities seriously affecting markets at tho ports. At no time during tho 
present period of protection have the Mills been able to secure for them¬ 
selves that difference between the cost prico and soiling price which the 
Tariff Board anticipated; nor is it likely that thoy will be able to do so 
under existing conditions during the portion of tho period which still 
remains. The Mills have seen original quotations of Gorman “ Wood-free ” 
Whito Printing paper as low as £15 10s, per ton c.i.f. ports, equivalent to 
about 2 annas 9 pies per lb. landed duty paid including the surcharge. 
They estimate that the return to the German paper-mill is below 1 anna 
3 pies per lb. or Rs. 175 per ton. They submit that no paper mill in any 
country in the world can produce at this price in view of the present cost 
of woodpulp and that these foreign imports therefore constitute proved 
instances of “ dumping ”. Whilo Continental countries use this country 
as an outlet for their surplus production, the Mills in the membership of 
this Association claim that it would be inopportune to remove, the surcharge, 
as the original protective duty granted is already being rendered nugatory 
by the import of paper below tho cost of production in the country of 
manufacture. 

7. There is one further point to which I am directed to invite the 
attention of the Government of India, Of the total Indian demand for 
protected qualities of paper, Mills in India now supply about 80 per cent, 
whilo the balance, consisting very largely of numerous special qualities, is 
imported. In this Association’s previous letter it was pointed out that one 
effect of the removal of tho surcharge would be an immediate reduction of 
3 pies per lb. by tho Indian Mills to enable them to retain their markets. 
Tho member of Mills are receiving frequent reports from their customers that 
tlio level of Indian Mills’ paper prices is now above the level of prices of 
imported paper of similar quality; and it appears certain that Indian 
Mills’ prices will at once bogin to decline if the market is to bo retained 
bv them in face of the present foreign competition. There is no doubt that 
the inevitable fall in prices which would result from the removal of the 
surcharge would still further narrow the gap between costs and selling 
prices which is already substantially less than that estimated as fair by the 
Tariff Board. 
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In conclusion, tlw Mill* ventura again to submit that the removal 
®f the surcharge at this juncture is likely to cause serious contusion in the 
paper market in India, and considerable losses to the Mills, without offocting 
any permanent increase in the volume of imported paper. They instruct 
me to add that thrfy will, individually, be glad to amplify or explain any 
points of doubt arising out of the facts and figures submitted to your 
Department either by correspondence or by deputing representatives to wait 
ou Government for the purpose. 


(9) Letter No. 369, dated the 14th March, 1938 , from the Tariff hoard to 
the. Indian Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 252, dated the 5th March, 19118, 
I am directed to request you to supply the Board with the following 
information as early as possible : — 

(1) Particulars regarding the different qualities in which subsidiary 

materials such as waste paper, rags, hemp rope, etc., are 
marketed and the average prices of different qualities. 

(2) Why so much BcwOid sizo has been imported by some mills and 

whether the installation of Bewoid sizing machines Will reduce 
the import of sizing material. 

(3) Whether your Association considers any other classes* of paper or 

boards should be shown separately in the Customs Returns. 


(10) Letter No. 193-P. M. A., dated the 5th April, 1938, from, the Indian 
Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 269, dated 
the 14th March last and to furnish you with the following information on 
the three points raised in it: — 

(1) A statement is attached giving particulars ot the different qualities 

of subsidiary materials such a* waste papers, rags, hemp ropes, 
otc., purchased by the mills and the average prices of the 
different qualities. 

(2) lieWoid size .—Bewoid size has evidently been imported by soma 

mills because they have no Bewoid size making plant. In tho 
Association’s opinion there is no doubt that it is much cheaper 
in the long run to mako Bewoid size at the mill. Tho Bowoid 
size process, however, is a patent one and tho owners of the 
patent ask for a relatively large initial payment in addition 
to the cost of the plant ao ; that small mills may be disinclined 
to face the cost although in the end it might pay them to do 
s6 if the consumption of the mill is large enough. 

It is also customary in some mills in England to purchase 
size ready made in drums, but it is doubtful whothor it would 
be economic for mills in India to buy ready made size on 
account of the high cost of railway freight. 

(3) The interests represented by this Association are of the opinion 

that the Customs returns in respect of the differont classes 
of papor and boards might be revised as follows: — 

Packing Paper. —Show separate dotails of: — 

(a) Kraft. 

(b) Imitation Kraft. 

(c) Other wrapping and packing papers. 

Printing Paper .—Show separate details of M. G. Poster Paper con¬ 
taining not more than 70 per cent, mechanical pulp: — 

(a) White. 

(1) Coloured. 
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Cartridge Paper.—Show separate details of : — 

(a) White and Tinted Offset Cartridges 1'aperB. 

(b) Cartridge Papers other Borts. 

Printing .—Show separate details of i— 

(«) Art Papers. 

(b) Other coated papers. 

(r) Imitation Art and Super calendered. 

(d) Printing other sorts. 


Statement referred to. 




Per Md. 

Per ton. 



d/d Mill. 

d/d Mill. 



Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. r 

IFajfe Papers— 





1, No. White cuttings 

. 

4 

8 to 

128 12 0 



5 

4 


2. No. 2 „ 

. 

3 

0 

92 3 0 

3. Mixed . , 


3 

0 to 

85 6 0 



3 

8 


4. Manilla and Duff 


3 

6 

92 3 0 

5. Records 


2 

12 

75 0 0 

Tailors Cuttings — 





1. Bleached 

r 

12 

0 to 

327 13 0 



13 

0 


2. Unbleached % 

, 

10 

0 to 

273 2. 0 



11 

0 


3. Bleached Hosiery 


. 10 

8 to 

286 14 0 



12 

0 


No. 1 Rags, washed 


» 

0 

245 13 0 

Hemp Ropes No. 1 


4 

0 to 

109 4 3 



5 

0 



( 11 ) Letter No. 37V, dated the 5th / 6th April, 19.18, from the Tariff Ifo&rd to 
the Indian Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I am directed to forward herewith a copy of letter from the President, 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun, No. 1459/37-1-38, dated 
the 1st April, 1938, and to enquire whether there is any possibility of the 
use of talc in the manufacture of paper in India and for what special 
purposes it is used in Europe and America in the paper Industry. 

Letter No. U59/37-1-88, dated the 1st April, 1988, from the President, 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dim, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

With reference to your letter No. 274, dated the 14th March, 1938, I 
have the honour to say that we recently received a letter on the subject 
of talc, from the Jaipur Mineral Development Syndicate. Talc is used in 
Europe and America for special purposes in the paper industry. We have 
not done any work on it here. If the paper industry of this country 
intend* to use it and wants us to do tests Oil it, we shall of ooursc be 
pleased to do them, but at present we are doing no work on talc nor do we 
intend to do so, unless we are asked l>y the paper mills. We have too much 
other work of greater importance on hand. 
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(12) Letter No. 191, P. Af. A., dated the 7th April, 1938, from the Indian 
Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I am directed to refer you to my letter No. 192-P. M. A., dated the 5th 
April, 1938 and to the information given you on the first of the three 
points raised in your letter of the 14th March last. The statement attached 
giving particulars of the different qualities and the average prices of 
the subsidiary materials such as waste papers, rags, otc., purchased by the 
mills relates, I am to explain, to the Calcutta mills only. Other mills will, 
1 understand, furnish you with theso particulars in respect of their own 
respective areas. 


(13) Letter No. 197-P. M. A., dated the 12th April, 1938, from the Indian 
Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 377 of the 
5th/6th April, 1038 and of its enclosure from the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. You onquire whether thoro is any possibility of the use of talc 
in the manufacture of paper in India and for what special purposes it is 
used in Kurope and America in the paper Industry. 

2. In reply I have to inform you that my Committee understand that 
talc is sometimes used as an alternative to China clay; experiments with 
that object ip viow are being carried out with it hero. Since clay and 
talc aro both available in India the question of what proportion of each 
is used is of little importance, and tho Committee feel that it should be 
left to the individual mills to make their own experiments. In the United 
States of America talc is used as a filler principally for book papers and 
especially those that are not to be usod for* fino printing, half tone work, 
etc. In that country it is said to be cheaper than clay and the use of it 
there depends a good deal on price. 


(14) Letter No. 198-P. M. A., dated the 19th April, 1938, from the Indian 
Paper-makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

I am directed to refer, in continuation of my acknowledgment* of the 
11th March, to your letter No. 2G2, dated tho 6th idem in which you ask 
for an expression of the views of this Association (o) as to tho lines of 
research work which, from the industry’s point of view, it would bo of 
advantage should lie undertaken by the Paper Section of the Forest Institute 
at Dehra Dun; and (li) on tho suggestion that the Paper Soction of the 
Industry should be financed by means of a cess on the Mills’ production of 
paper rather than, as at present, by voluntary contributions which vary in 
amount and which aro not paid by all mills. 

2. As tho Tariff Board are doubtless aware, the mills previously com¬ 
prising the membership of this Association have contributed annually, for 
the years 1936-37 and 1937-38, the sum of Rs. 3,250 towards the Paper 
Section of the Institute. When this arrangement was entorod into in 1936 
a tentative scheme of research was laid out with the approval of the mills 
concerned. The programme of work then formulated was fairly comprehen¬ 
sive ; and while tho contributing mills are not aware how far it has been 
prosecuted, as the Association has received no detailed report from tho 
Institute, they understand that a good deal of work remains to be done and 
they recommend that the 1936 programme should, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, be proceeded with as follows i — 

(1) Digestion and bleaching experiments on mixed species of bamboo 

and grasses; 

(2) Mechanical disintegration of bamboos with a view to finding out 

the best size of chips for digestion; 

(3) Tho causes of discolouration of pulps and papers and methods of 

preventing it; 


* Not printed. 
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(4) An examination of Indian clays and their comparison with imported 

clays; 

(5) The standardisation of testing mothods in India; 

(6) The circnlation of scientific and technical abstracts and noteB; 

(7) The study of the possibilities of mechanical pulp and kraft paper 

from Indian bamboos and woods; 

(8) The study of the possibilities of alpha cellulose from bamboo for 

rayon, etc. 

In addition, and in reply to the Hoard’s specific enquiry on the point, 
the Association would be in favour of “ refresher ” courses for apprentices 
with chemical knowledge; and as is indicated by item 6 above, they would 
also appreciate the publication of scientific matter likely to be of use to 
the industry including the results of experiments and trials conducted by 
the Paper Section of the Institute. 

3. As regards the mothod of financing the work of the Institute on paper 
and pulp, the mills in the membership of this Association would prefer, for 
a varioty of reasons, to continue the existing system of voluntary contribu¬ 
tion. Among their reasons for this view are, firstly the objections they 
have in principle to the imposition of a statutory cess on their production 
to finance work over which they have no direct control and which is not in 
their own hands; and secondly, the fact that certain mills have already 
instituted their own rssearch departments at their own expenses. They 
recognise, however, that the value of the work of the Forest Research 
Institute would be enhanced and stabilised if the Institute were guaranteed 
a fixed income from the paper manufacturing industry for a period of 
years. Discussions are accordingly taking place with a view to reaching 
agreement among ifiembers of the Association as to the scale and basis of 
contribution to be made annually towards the work of the Paper Section 
of the Debra Dun Institute if possible for a fixed period. 
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Evidence of Messrs. A. L. CAMERON, R. W. MELLOR, T. H. TODD, 
T. VENKAJ, E. P. S. NARAIN, E. C GOSS, M. P. GANDHI & 

P. N. SINHA, recorded at Calcutta on Monday, 
the 14th February, 193$. 

B.—Oral. 

President Before we begin the examination of the general representa¬ 
tion put in by the Paper Mahers’ Association, I wish to make a few general 
remarks which We had made to the individual mills already. The Tariff 
Board has been called upon to consider the- question whether protection to 
the paper industry which expires on' the 31st March 1939 should be continued 
or not. The first point the Board have to consider is whether there is any 
Case for the continuance of protection and for that purpose it int necessary 
for the Board to have facts and figures. What I mean to Bay is that a 
mere assertion that protection is necessary is of no value whatever. Of 
course with regard to the existing mills, they are in a position to furnish' 
facts and figures according to their actual costs of manufacture. In regard 
to the new mills t.he position is different naturally. One mill which has 
rocently begun to manufacture—I refer to the Sreo Gopal Paper Mills— 
informs us that it is not in a position to give comparative costs, hut the 
Board would like at anv rate to h#vq information about their works cost 
per ton of grass pulp also cost qf manufacture per ton. In regard to tho 
mills which have not started as yet,—I think the Andhra Paper Mills may 
also be classed as a new mill because they are adopting a new process of 
manufacture—wc should like an estimate of what they think would be tho 
cost of manufacture of pulp—I think bamboo pulp. In tho cpse of tho 
Andhra Mills there will be only bamboo pulp. In the case of the Oriont . . .. 

Mr. Sinha. —Bamboo only. 

Mr. M. P. Oarulhi. —In the case of Ilohtas, we propose to use both 
bamboo and grass. 

President. —Wo should like to have an estimate of the costs. We know 
tho figuros given in the prospectus put in by the different companies. If 
you could give us any later information, this may be furnished. We should 
like to see these for comparison. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. As I have said, the Board would first of all consider whether 
or not any protective duty should be continued. Supposing the Board i» 
not going to recommend the continuance of protection, it does not 
necessarily follow that the recommendation would be accepted by tho Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Legislature. The Board has got also to suggest in 
caso protection is to be continued, what tho amount of protection should bo 
per ton of paper and per ton of pulp and to what classes of paper protection 
should be given: that is to say, whether the existing classification should 
be exfcendod or restricted or in any way improved. These are the probloms 
in outline which the Board have to consider. I should add that the Board 
has already scon the representatives of the four mills who are at present 
manufacturing pulp from bamboo and to-morrow we shall meet the represen¬ 
tatives of the new mills manufacturing pulp from bamboo and also grass. 
In the course of that examination we will go into individual costs of 
different mills. At present we are only dealing with the points on which 
all members of the Paper Makers’ Association are agreed. According to the 
list furnished by you there arc 11 mills. The Deccan Paper Mills are not 
represented to-day. The Star Paper Mills are not represented : the Mysore 
Paper mills are not represented and also the Upper India Oouper Paper 
Mills. Wo will examine, them later at Lucknow. There are also some other 
mills, for instance the Punalur Paper Mills, who are not members of your 



.Association. As far as I am aware the other mills working or only recently 
started are the Punalur mill at Travaucore and a newly started mill in 
Hyderabad. There is also a small mil! in Bombay, apart from the Deccan 
Paper Mills, which is working intermittently. Are the Association aware 
of any other milj^p In the last enquiry I understand montion was made of 
a mill working m Calcutta. 

Mr. Todd.' —They are making only boards. There is another at Bahadra 
near Delhi and also another recently started at Saharanpur, making only 
boards. 

President. —The Board ought to consider them. 

President .—There is a small mill in Bombay which I referred to just now 
which is making cardboard which we actually visited. They make boards- 
for textile mills. 

Mr. Mellor. —The one at Saharanpur I believe is using grass or straw. 
They have got a Gorman machine which was imported four or fjve years ago. 

President,—We may now proceed with the representation put in by the 
Association. The Association mention that in addition to bamboo, grass » 
used to a considerable extent by certain mills. What is tho opinion of tho 
Association—is bamboo likely to supersede grass pud if so, completely or 
partially P * 

Mr. Melt or. —We do not think that one fibre will over supersede tho 
other. We think that there will always be grass pulp made. 

President. —Even in mills which manufacture both bamboo pulp and 
grass pulp? 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. 

President. —Do you consider that the proportion is likely to be reduced P 

Mr. Cameron. —As tho industry develops, we believe it will increasingly 
depend on bamboo for its supply of auxiliary material. There will be more 
room for ultimate development of bamboo than grass because the supplies 
of bamboo are much greater. 

President. —From our preliminary examination of the figures I rather 
gathered that on the average the cost of bamboo pulp is less than the cost . 
of grass pulp? 

Mr. Mellor. — On the overage, yes. 

President. —So really unless grass is required for particular purposes, rt 
is better to use bamboo from the mill point of view, 1 mean from the point 
of view of economy? 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. 

President. —Granted that grass is required for certain qualities, 
ordinarily speaking it would be more economical to use a larger proportion 
of bamboo pulp than grass pulp? 

Mr. Mellor. —That is correct. 

President.— '■The view of the Association is that at present the lovol of 
prices for foreign paper and pulp is high and is not likely to be maintained? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —What may be taken as the present price of imported pulp? 

Mr. Cameron .—It is impossible to give an accurate figure but I think 
we may put it at somewhere between 16 to £17-10. This will cover our 
varying information about easy bleaching sulphite c.i.f. 

President. —Converting that into rupees dolivored at the mill including 
landing charges and freight to the mill what would that amount to? 

Afr. Cameron. —Its. 213 to Rs, 233 e.i.f. 

President. —At prosent prices I tako it it is possible for pulp to bo 
produced in India at below that figure? 

Mr. Cameron. —Wo believe so. 
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President. —Of course no one knows whether these prices will continue. 
The lowest, price that pulp has touched In certain years has been below £9. 

Mr. MeUur.~Jt is not below £9 now. 

President. —£9 a tonP 

Mr. Mellor. —That would be c.i.f. 

President. —Landed at mill, including all charges, what would that 
amount toP 

Mr. Mellor. t—F or a mill at a port, it would be about Rs. 126 plus duty 
and landing charges. 

President. —That will, I believe, from our information, be below the cost 
of manufacture. 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. 

President. —On this Question of prices I think you rather want it to bo- 
dealt with by the individual mills from what yen say to your general 
representation. 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. 

President. —On this point the mills will submit evidence orally. 

Mr, Cameron. —On the point of the measure of protection. 

President. —I am dealing with the general representation at the moment, 
at the end of paragraph 3. 

Mr. Cameron. —On the question of the probable level of foreign.prices, 1 
think we have dealt with that as an Association. 

President. —What are the views of the Association on that point? 

Mr. Cameron.—I think we all agree that it is impossible to. say at what 
level prices are likely to settle down. 

President. —Carrying a step further, does tho Association think that 
prices are likely to remain at £16 a ton? 

Mr. Came.ron.~r- No. 

President. —You agree that the view of the Association is that present 
prices are not likely to be maintained, 

Mr. Cameron. —Quite. 

President. —Y T ou cannot go any further than that? 

Mr. Cameron. —No, except within very wide limits. 

President. —Take tho lowest level. Do you think that the price is likely 
to go back to £9 a ton? 

Mr. Cumeron. —No. 

President. —They are not likely to return on an average to as low 
as £9 a ton. 

Mr. Cameron. —No. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Prices might fall sometimes. 

President. —Of course in these matters the Board naturally have to take 
a sort of average. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

President. —We will now take tho detailed answors to the questionnaire. 
In regard to the question of freights I gather tho Association has no 
particular comment to make except in regard to eoul. Has the freight rate 
on coal been increased recently? 

Mr. Cameron. —No. 

President. —Whon was the surcharge put on coal? 

Mr. Gandhi. —In 1931 or 1932. 

President. —Was it before the last enquiry? 

Mr. Mellor .—Just after the last enquiry. 
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President. —That is an important point. Will you obtain the information 
as to when exactly the surcharge was put onP 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

Mr. Gandhi. —In regard to question 10 I understand the railways are at 
present contemplating some increase in the freights on bamboo. 

President. —Any particular railway or all railways? 

Mr. Gandhi. —The East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Cameron. —In the case of other mills, the East Indian Railway and 
some other railways did increase freights on bamboo since the last enquiry, 
some two or three years ago. It may he this being a new mill that there 
has been a sort of necessary generally levelling up of freights. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I am talking about the intention of the East Indian 
Railway, to increase the freight with effect from April, 1938. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —You are talking about the future. 

Mr. Gandhi- —Yes. 

President. —Where are you getting your supplies of bamboo fromP 

Mr. Gandhi. —On the East Indian Railway. 

President. —In what direction? 

Mr. Gandhi. —South Bihar. 

President. —It is for the Association to make out a case in that respect. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I am drawing your attention to the fact that the East 
Indian Railway are contemplating an increase of freight rates on this side. 

President. —Let us pass on to question 25. In regard to the probable 
increase in capacities of mills, we hare not yet got complete information. 
Replies have been dropping in rather late. 

Mr. Mellor. —I have got a telegram this morning from the Lucknow Mills 
saying that their evidonce is being posted. The delay has been occasioned 
by the strike in their mills. 

President. —I should think the estimate of 20,000 tons is an under¬ 
estimate. Have the Association received the Importers’ or Traders’ 
representations ? 

Mr. Cameron. —We have not heard anything from them. 

President. —Tt is father a pity. I want to raise some points raised by 
them and seo what the Association has got to say. I have told both parties. 
There is no reason why their representations should not be interchanged. 

Mr. Gandhi.-—We have also agreed to do that. 

President. —It would be a good thing if you came in touch with them 
and got hold of their representation. We are examining them on Wednesday. 
I propose to raise the points raised by them very roughly with you. 

President. —Your estimate of 20,000 tons is not far out. 

Mr. Cameron. —We say at least it will be 20,000 tons. It may be a little 
more. 

President. —Not very much more from the information we have received. 
With the increase capacity the quantity of paper produced by all the 
Indian mills will be in excess of the present demand according to the figures 
furnished. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —That will create a new situation. What are the views of 
the Association on that point P 

Mr. Cameron. —During the last 18 months there has been some expansion 
in demand. Whether that will be maintained and whether that will be 
sufficient to absorb the extra production, it is impossible to say at this 
juncture. 
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President .—In your representation you took the demand of your protected 
papers as 60,000 tons. 

Afr. Cameron .—Those are merely the figures for production in India and 
imports of these classes added together. 

President.— Do you think that the present demand is higher than that? 

Mr. Mellor.— The demand is about right. Our feeling is that there, lias 
been no material increase. 

President .—What, in your opinion, is likely to be the normal increase in 
demand ? 

Mr. Mellor. —It depends a good deal oil the relative prosperity of 
industries. If there is a boom, there will he more paper consumed. 

President. —I am thinking of what may be called the increased demand 
owing to the increased population and increased literacy. 

Mr. Cameron. —It is very difficult, to say. Tip to about 1930 the statistics 
show that there was a small steady annual increase in consumption. In 
1930-31 just previous to the last enquiry there was a decrease. Since then 
there has been sonic increase. Wo can put in a. statement showing the 
figures year by year for the period. It is very difficult after studying the 
wholo period to say what is going to be tho rate of increase in the future. 

President. —It has gone up by 12,000 tons. 

M r. Cameron. —How far that represents the recovery from the slump and 
how far it represents new expansion, it. is difficult to say. 

President. —You feel you are not in a position to say. But given normal 
conditions, what do you think will he the annual normal increase in 
consumption? 

Mr. Mellor. —On theso figures it is somewhere about 1,500 to 2,(XX) tons. 

President .—Supposing you knock off 2,000 tons for slump, it would come 
to about 1,500 tons a year. 

Mr. Mellor.- - That is about correct. 

President..— What was the consumption before the slump? Have you 
those figures ? 

Mr. Gandhi. —With the increasing amount of money proposed to be spent 
:by the present Congress Ministries on education it is likely that the 
consumption of paper may go up considerably. 

Mr. Cameron .—If you look at page 7 of the 1931 Report, you will sow 
that tho total consumption of protected paper in 1930-31 is 49,046 tong and 
in 1929-30, 53,584 tons. 

President .—Possibly the comparison must be between 53,000 and 60,000. 

Mr. Cameron .—Yes. 

President .—Allowing for the remainder to be taken up in the recovery, 
that sodhis to lx* more accurate. 

Mr. Cameron .—Yos. 

Mr. Gandhi.- There is a larger increase with regard to the unprotected 
kinds. 

President .—What was tho demand for unprotected papers? What is 
your slump figure? 

Mr. Cameron .—The figure does not show unprotected separately, hut the 
total protectod and unprotected was 175,000 tons w r hich fell to 154,000 tons. 

President .—The comparable figures aro 175,(XX) tons and 208,000 tons. 

Mr. Cameron .—Yes. 

President ..—Of course in the total demand aro included old newspapers 
which really do not come into the picture at all. 

Mr. Mellor.- -Yes. Paste boards also arc included in that. 



President •—Paste boards arc not quite the same. Tt is possible that 
some mills may apply for protection but the Association has not put forward 
any claim for protection in that respect. 

Mr. Mellor. —No. 

President. —In order to absorb the increased production of Indian mills, 
individual mills are making their own representations. 

Mr. - Cametbn.— Yes. 

President. —One of the proposals put forward is that drawing cartridge 
should be included ia the list of protected papers. What are the imports of 

drawing cartridge P 

AfV. Mellbr.— They are not shown separately, 

•President. —Can any estimate be made? 

Mr. Mellor. —I think Mr. Goss gave you some figures. 

President. —Are any of the new mills thinking of manufacturing that 
class of paper P 

Mr. N(train. —We are. 

Mr. Gandhi. —We have dealt with that question in the Association’s- 
reply, to Question 63. 

President. —The suggestion contained therein will be duly considered by 
tho Board. We had statements of prices put in by the Paper Makers’’ 
Association and by the Importers. Unfortunately the importers have given 
in rupees per ton and you have given the prices in annas per lb. For 
instance, take ereamlaid. For 1936-37 you have given it as 3 annas 2-77 
pies. How much does that work out to per ton? 

Mr. Cameron. —Rs. 462 per ton. 

President. —The importers’ figures do not seem to tally with yours. For 
instance, they hare given £27-5 as the price per ton for ereamlaid. 

Mr. Cameron. —There is a material difference. Our figures are from 
April to March—9 months of 1936 and 3 months of 1937. In the beginning 
of April 1937, the increase had started. 

President. —I must verify that. For 1936 the price given by the 
importers is £20-10. 

Mr. Mellor.— That is somewhat nearer ours. 

President. —In regard to cartridge paper, you have not given the figures 
in your representation. 

Mr. Mellor. —There are some figures in the Titaghur evidence. 

President. —What is the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Mellor—It varied from £21-5 in 1931-32 to £19-5 in 1936-37. The 
average price is about £21. 

President. —Is it drawing cartridge? 

Mr. Mellor. —White drawing cartridge. 

President. —There is always a difference between various kinds of 
cartridge. 

Mr. Mellor. —In 1931-32 it was stated as white drawing cartridge and 
afterwards it is stated as white cartridge. But I think it applies to more 
or less the same quality. 

President. —Your figures have varied very much during t-lio period. 
Another item is bond paper. Have you got any figures for that? 

M'f. Mellor.—At regards Bonds and Banks, in the Titaghur ovidencc tho 
price is given as £20-5 in 1936-37. 

President. —Is that for March 1937? 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. 

President .—The later prico is £30. 

Mr. Mellor.— £33. 

34 a 
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Mr. liahimtoola. —The importers have given the price as £36 per ton. 
It has varied between £23 and £36 per ton. 

President. —The comparison is not altogether easy. 

Mr. Mellor. —No. 

President. —Do you think that the Association will be able to supply us 
figures for a few more qualities of paper? Could you give us c.i.f. prices 
and the landed prices in rupees per ton? They will be useful fqi comparison 
with the prices given by importers, 

Mr. Cameron. —Would you mention the qualities? 

President. —In their Annexure “A”, the importers have given us prices 
for Croainlaid, cartridge, bond paper and some other quality. I am not 
quite certain what it is. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Tho other one is white printing. 

President. —Are these British prices? 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. But our competition is with the Continent. 

President. —They have given British prices because in their opinion tho 
costs of productiou in England and in India are comparable, though other 
countries may have an advantage ovor India. 

Mr. Mellor. — As an example of the difference between British prices and 
Continental prices, German wood free printing went as low as £15 in 1936 
—nearly £2 below other prices which we have given. Leaving aside British 
prices, it is against Continental prices that we have to compete. 

President. —This is only to show that the cost of manufacture in India is 
unnecessarily high in comparison with British exists. As regards your reply 
to question 34, competition is keenest at the ports. That is natural except 
in Calcutta. Are there any specially favourable rates quoted to ports as 
opposed to other market centres? 

Mr. Cameron. —In a sense, yes, because sea freights are almost invariably 
cheaiier than railway freight for corresponding distances. 

President. —Do you mean that the rail freights are brought down to meet 
the coastal freight rates? 

Mr. Cameron. —There is a tendency in that direction. 

President. —You must romember, in regard to sugar enquiry, special rates 
are quoted to all ports. It is not quite the same thing in paper. 

Mr. Cameron. —There are special rates quoted to Bombay and Madras. 

President. —We have asked for information in regard to freight rates. 

Mr. Cameron. —We have given that. 

President. —How do the shipping freight rates compare to the same ports? 

Mr. Cameron. —The combined rail and sea freight to Bombay is about 
Its. 7 a ton less than the direct rail freight. 

President. —For instance, take Karachi. 

Mr. Mellor. —In the case of Karachi we ship our deliveries. 

Mr. Todd. —The rail freight to Karachi is prohibitive. 

President. —To Madras and Bombay you sometimes send by rail and 
sometimes by steamer according to the season. 

Mr. Cameron. —The sea freight is cheaper but the rail transport is 
quicker. 

President. —In regard to upcountry markets mills have a certain amount 
of freight advantage judging by statements put in by individual mills. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —Tn regard to question 37, what the Board had in mind was 
the test made to determine the mechanical pulp content of a paper according 
to the Spence and Krauss method. Are you quite satisfied with that? 

jJ/r. Cameron, —Yos. 
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President. —As regards distinguishing writing and printing papers, there 
is the peh and ink test supplemented in special cases by other tests, 

Mr. Cameron .—Yes. 

President, —In regard to the question of sizing test, the Tariff Board of 
1936 said “ Every one says that it is very nice. Wo must have one ”, But 
we have not heard of a satisfactory suggestion as to what test should bo 
applied. 

Mr. Cameron. —That has been examined both by Government and by the 
industry. Apparently there is no test at present which is satisfactory. 

President. —So we are still up against the same difficulty, 

Mr. Cameron. —We believe the ordinary writing test works very 
satisfactorily in a majority of cases, 

President. —Actually in Calcutta and Madras there were no disputes in 
the current year at all: there were a few in 1936 soon after the report on 
the classification came out. Bombay I do not recollect but there are only 
a few from any other. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —Turning to your answer to question 53, the Association have 
put forward some suggestions about the extension of protection presuming 
that protection is continued or extended. The first is kraft wrapping 
paper, M. G. and Unglazed. That is at present not being made in India? 

Mr, Cameron. —We believe not. 

President. —Isn’t there are a mill definitely contemplating manufacturing 
kraft wrapping papor? 

Mr.' Sinlia. —The Orient Paper Mills are contemplating doing it. 

President. —We will go into the costs of manufacture when we see them 
later on. At present it is not easy for tho Board to recommend protection 
for any class of paper which has not yet been manufactured. There are 
rather obvious difficulties. However we will go into that with the mill 
which will manufacture kraft paper. What do you mean by NowsprintP 

Mr. Cameron. —We understand that one of the new mills is contemplating 
making newsprint. 

President. —Even if one mill made newsprint, the demand for newsprint 
is so largo that a single mill would not be able to meet even a fraction of 
the demand for it. 

Mr. Cameron. —I should explain that as an Association when one of our 
members say they are contemplating tho manufacture of certain classes of 
paper and therefore want protection to be extended to those classes, we 
support it but leave it to the individual mills to establish its case. 

President. —Newsprint is such a very wide term that I was not quite clear 
what you were thinking of. 

Mr. Cameron. —I believe the Association is not in a position to define 
that more clearly. 

President. —Wo shall hear more about it from tho individual mills who 
have made their representation. With regard to Manilla I believe there 
is some difference between imitation manilla and real manilla, 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —Is real manilla papor made in India at present? 

Mr. Todd.. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be possible to distinguish real manilla from 
imitation manilla from the Customs point of view? 

Mr. Todd. —Yes by the strength test, and by the price. 

Mr. Coss, —The Manilla that is coming into this country and used for 
envelopes which contains 70 per cent, mechanical pulp is very cheap. Real 
Manilla is a very much stronger paper and we at present are manufacturing 
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the better quality, .chiefly, for the Government. Actually the better class of 
Manilla is not really very m.ueh imported into India, Some tomes for 
making account books but there is not much coming in for making envelopes. 

President.—A good deal of manilla paper is coming in under revenue 
duty because it contains 70 per cent, mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Goss.— That is not real manilla. 

President. —Supposing protection was given to manilla I suppose it would 
not bo claimed that it should he given to imitation manilla containing 70 
per cent, mechanical pulp because it is not made in India f 

Mr. Goss. —That is true. On that basis it is assessed at the revenue 
duty. 

President.—It would be possible to distinguish that from :what we may 
call real manilla without much complication from the Customs point of view ? 

Mr, Goss. —I think it would be quite easy for the Customs to distinguish. 

President. —In regard to drawing cartridge, what is the position now p 

Mr. Goss. —Drawing cartridge is used for drawing, the other is chieflv 
used for offset printing. 

President. —The only cartridge paper not protected is drawing cartridgeP 

Mr. Goss .—Yes. 

President. —What you really mean is that all kinds of cartridge paper 
should be protected? That is what the Association has suggested. 

Mr. Goss. —Yes. 

President. —On page 8 you refer to the glazed yellow casing paper, I do 
not think that it cropped up in any previous enquiries. What exactly is 
casing paper? 

Mr. Goss. —Casing paper is wrapping paper. 

President. —Why is it called casing paper? 

Mr. Goss. —It is the trade name., I do not know the origin of it. 

President.—Is it possible to distinguish it from wrapping paper as a 
class? 

Mr. Mellor. —By price it can be distinguished. 

President. —That is not a very satisfactory test, as you know! 

Mr. Goss. —The majority of wrapping paper comes in glazed on one side 
and not on the other. 

President. —There may be difficulty about this—I am not quite clear that 
the difficulties may be overcome. 

Mr. Goss. —This particular paper is always imported as glared casing 
paper, the paper being glazed on both sides. In the last classification of 
paper enquiry machine glazed paper was exempted from protective duty. 
This paper is stiff coming in paying duty as wrapping paper though it is 
actually used as writing paper in account books. 

President. —I see the difficulty from the point of view of classification:! 
from the point of view of Customs how can that difficulty be overcome ? 

Mr. Goss. —By the classification we have suggested in our representation, 
—by making casing paper subject to protective duty. 

President.—is it not rather difficult to distinguish? To put it in 
another way: is casing paper always glazed on both sidesP 

Mr. Goss. —No. I think casing paper may be also M. G. casing paper 
that is glazed on one side only. 

President. —In that case it is extraordinarily difficult to make a 
practical distinction. 

Mr. Goss. —In that case white casing paper could come in as wrapping 
paper and be used as writing paper. 

Mr. Mellor. —The word casing was used in the last classification of paper 
enquiry on page 34. 
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President. —I still do not quite see how we can make a practical 
distinction. 

Mr. Mellor. —If the paper is glazed on one side then it would come in. 
under the-revenue duty as wrapping paper. If it is glazed on both sides it 
ought to be subject to protective duty. 

President, —Then from your point of view the whole question depends 
on whether it is glazed on one side or on both sides. That is the only 
distinction from your point of view? 

Mr. Cameron. —Whether it is known as casing paper, which is new to the 
industry in India, or by any other name, there is the danger that a- paper 
of Hgjit shade which can be used as writing or printing, paper might be 
brought in under some other trade. name; • so on this particular; point of: 
casing paper if a definition could be broadly accepted that packing papers 
Ore papers glazed on one side and that papers glazed on both sides which 
Ore.: fjapable of being used as writing or printing paper should be assumed 
to be writing or printing paper, it would help the industry. 

President. —The distinction is whether it is glazed on one side or on both 
sides. 

Mr. Cameron. —This casing paper is a new term. 

Mr. Rahirntoola. —It was mentioned at the time of the Classification of 
paper enquiry. It is known to the trade as sulphite paper? 

Mr: Goss. —Yes 

Mr. Rahirntoola. —Is not this paper used mostly for packing? 

Mr. Goss. —That is very doubtful. These must be used for making account 
books. It came in sizes which indicate that it was used for account hooks. 

President. —Is the price fairly high? 

Mr. Goss. —It is fairly high for wrapping paper; I think it is £25. 

President. —What is the average price of wrapping paper? 

Mr. Goss.~ £18 to 20. 

President. —It is definitely a higher priced paper. 

Mr. Goss. —Yes. Machine glazed will come in at a cheaper price. 

President. —You definitely say that it is not used for wrapping? 

4 Ir, Mellor. —We say that it is not used for wrapping, but it is imported 
as wrapping paper. 

President. —You say: “similarly, there is. a|so a loophole for this paper 
to be imported under the heading of “ Manilla ”, if it is glazed on both 

sides ”, 

Mr. Goss. —It can be imported as inanilla if it is in yellow colour. 

Mr. Bdtiimtoola. —Do you think that this paper can be used as writing 
paper? 

Mr. Goss. —Yes in making account books, chiefly bazaar accounts. 

President. —"We will have to leave it at that for the present. We shall 
discuss this point later Qn with the importers and the Customs people. 
Another point you raise is about deep blue papers. Apart from wrapping, 
for what purpose are these deep blue papers used? 

Mr. Mellor.—' There again the suggestion is made to prevent deep blue 
papers coming ip as writing paper. 

President. —Are they actually used as writing paper? 

Mr. Mellor. —Yes. 

Mr. Goss. —Deep blue papers are very otten used as writing paper. 

President.- could you distinguish between paper used for wrappings 
and paper used for writing? 

Mr. Goss. —The only test is sizing. If it is hard sized and if it is deep 
blue, it can be used either as wrapping or writing paper. 
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President. —By adding the word “ wrapping ” it doesn’t seem to mo to 
<help matters very much. 

Mr. Mellor. —It might help a bit if you put in the word “ wrapping ”. 

President. —I cannot see at the moment that it will make any practical 
difference. Dark blue papers are often used for wrapping which may bo 
fairly hard sized. 

Mr. MeUor. —It is not likely to be fully sized. 

President. —Dark blue paper is not quite well adapted to writing. The 
writing would not be very clear. 

Mr. Mellor. —It is not as dark as that. 

Mr. Goss. —Deep blue paper is sometimes used &s writing, But not a 
great deaL I don’t think it is quite so important as the other paper which 
is definitely coming in as wrapping paper. 

President. —I take it the Customs people do take dark blue paper*'as 
wrapping paper. Deep blues arc treated as wrapping paper and light blues 
are treated as writing and printing paper. They do practically assu^ne that 
all dark blue papers are wrapping papers. 

Mr. MeUor.' —The test is irrespective of the size. 

President. —Can you send a sample of the kind of paper which is used 
for writing and the comparable paper? 

Mr. MeUor. —Yes. 

President .—If you produce some of your dark bine papers and some 
imported ones which are used for writing, we will ask the Customs people as 
to how they will classify. 

Mr. Mellor .—Yes. We don’t lay stress on that. We merely put that in 
as a precautionary measure. 

President. —You propose a modification of 44 (3) as proposed by the 
Classification Tariff Board in their Report on page 21. 

Mr. Mellor .—Yes. 

President .—In regard to your proposed change, I think there is great 
difficulty about white or buff casing, about white or buff manilla paper. I 
gather from what you just now said that you wanted us to make a real 
distinction between real manilla and imitation manilla. 

Mr, Goss .—The chief thing is to stop paper coming in as wrapping paper, 
which is actually used as writing paper. 

President .—Is the buff manilla paper above substance 26'6 grams per 
Sq. metre? That is a more definite kind of test. 

Mr. Goss .—That is a very thin paper. 

President .—Anything below that would be very thin. A certain amount 
of manilla above 26-6 grams por sq, metre is actually used for wrapping. 

Mr. Goss. —I don’t think very much is used for wrapping paper. 

President .—What is it used for? 

Mr. Goss .—For making covers, envelopes, etc. 

President .—So far as I could see the only practical suggestion that is put 
forward is about paper glazed on both sides. Is it possible to give an idea 
how much wrapping paper glazed on both sides is actually imported? 

Mr. Goss .—It is very difficult to give individual figures. Cases have been 
brought to our notice from time to time by our Agents and Branch Offices. 

Mr. MeUor .—Very little of this paper is used for wrapping. I don’t 
think importers would lose very much by that. 

President.■ —I trust that the importers will send you. copies of their 
representation and answers to the questionnaire. One of their contentions 
is that all paper containing 70 per cent, mechanical pulp ought to be 
excluded from protection whatever use it is put to and that was really the 
kitention of the original Tariff Board. 
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Mr. Cameron. —We can’t say what the intention of the original Tariff 
Board was. That is not the wording. 

President. —They say on the wording they gather that that was their 
intention. I should like to know what the other side have got to say. 

Mr. Mellor, —I think the whole intention was really to allow newsprint 
to come in free. At the time of the first Tariff Board it was suggested that 
newsprint should be allowed to come in absolutely free under license. 

Mr. Cameron. —There have been three tariff enquiries between this 
enquiry and the original one and I think the intention of the original Tariff 
Board on this point has not been raised before. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— I think tho intention was to exclude newsprint even 
in 1025. 

Mr. Mellor. —I think so. 

President. —The importers contend that the jnills in India ought to be 
able to manufacture paper cheaper—at any rate as cheaply as in the United 
Kingdom—and if they cannot, they do not qualify for protection. 

Mr. Cameron. —We might subscribe to that ourselves if the conditions 
were the same. But they are materially and entirely different. 

President. —They have tried to make out that the conditions are very 
much the same. 

Mr. Cameron. —There wo cannot agree. I can give you instances, if you 
like. I am speaking of mills which have had practical experience. Generally 
speaking the mills in India manufacture a far wider range of papers than 
is manufactured in a mill in England. We have a number of qualities, a 
number of substances and a number of sizes and the result is that a great 
deal of loss ocaurs in changing from one quality of paper to another. That 
is one point. I think I am also correct in saying that we are makng a 
much larger percentage of light weight papers than an English mill in 
particular. In support of that I might mention that almost all our 
competition for tho lighter weights is Continental and not British at all. 
I believe that English mills are in fact very unwilling to manufacture 
writing and printing paper in light weights except a very much highor class 
of paper for air mail work. That is a quality of paper very much higher 
than is made out here. In addition to that, we have to import our 
machinery, spare parts, stores, machine wires, jackets, ehemicals and many 
others which are not made in India and which have to be imported. We 
have to keep large stocks and tie up our money. We have to pay duty. 
In some cases we have to pay for the deterioration of stocks. These are a 
few of the points that occur to me at the moment to show that the conditions 
in India are different. 

President. —That reminds me of a question which we omitted to ask in 
our questionnaire) and that is, to what extent can machinery for paper 
making be made in India? 

Mr. Cameron. —So far as I am aware, none at alL 

President .—What about the new crushers? 

Mr. Cameron. —They are imported. 

Mr. Mellor. —Our crushers are made in India. 

President. —Their contention is that practically all the machinery has to 
be imported. 

Mr. Mellot. —Yes. Paper machinery is made only by a few specialist 
.firms in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

Mr. Cameron. —T believe there are only 7 or 8 firms in Europe which 
can supply a complete paper Mill. 

President. —I shall tell you what the importers say. In England all pulp 
lias to be imported. On the other hand in India you have got your raw 
materials in various quantities. You will agree to that. 
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Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

'President. —Then in regard to rani, their contention is that coal is cheaper 
in India than in England. 

Mr. Mcllor. —Even in England some mills get very cheap coaL 

Mr. Cameron. —Pithead pricos are cheaper but there aro such things as 
freight and quality. 

President. —They say that the English coal has a higher calorific value 
but that tho Indian coal is much cheaper per ton. 

Mr. Cameron. —On the other hand thore is probably a compensating 
advantage in tho Grid scheme by whieh mills get cheaper current than any 
of them could individually manufacture it themselves. 

President. —As regards chemicals their contention is that in England 
also sulphur has to be imnortdd as in India and rosin has to be imported 
also. 

Mr. Cameron .—I believe-technically they are correct but the Pulp which 
they use is mainly made abroad. In any case sulphur is not required for 
all processes. That is a raw material only for the sulpfyitc process. 

President.i~Roain has to be imported in England while it is available in 
India. 

Mr. Mellor. —Local prices follow very largely the import prices. 

President. —Their main contention is that the conditions in the United 
Kingdom andi; India axe moro or less comparable. The British paper is 
cheaper to make and better, in quality. That is tlrnir main contention. 

■Mr. Mellor. —Actually they are buying pulp from countries* very near, 
paying , a very small freight, and they are also getting the advantage of 
•cheap pulp made in mills which turn out 100,000 tons a year. 

President.—If your Association could put in their replies to the points 
raised hy the importers, they would bo useful. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. wo will do so. 

Prend#nf.-r-They contend that 25 per cent, of the paper mado in India 
is still made from imported pulp. That js a question of figures. We have 
got ypur figures. I think tho proportion is on the whole lower than 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Cameron. —I should think so. 

President. —That is a question of fact. 

Mr. Mellor. —Exactly 

President. —That reminds me of one point in regard to the mills which 
are already manufacturing. I have looked into the proportion of grass and 
bamboo pulps in those mills whioh aro already using both. Has the 
proportion of bamboo pulp to grass pulp decreased in 1937 ? You liavo 
given figures up to 1936-37. In 1937-38 has there been any change in the 
proportion of bamboo to grass? 

Mr. Mcllor. —We are actually using about 60 por cent, bamboo pulp and 
00 per cent, grass pulp at No. 1 mill and in the other mi|l we are not using 
grass. 

President. —Has there been any change in 1937-38 as compared with 
1936-37? 

Mr. Mellor. —During the last year we have increased our bamboo pulp 
production and we are using more bamboo pulp. 

President. —What about the Bengal Paper MillsP 

Mr. Todd,. —Wo have increased the quantity of our bamboo pulp as 
compared with 1936-37. 

President.— What is likely to he the tendency in the future? Is there 
going to be an increase? 

Mr. MelUrr. —Yes, on the bamboo side. 
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President. —Is that the opinion of both the mills? 

Mr. Todd. —Yes. 

President.—With regard to' new mills, one mill, 1 know, is going to USP 
grass only. Are those mills who .‘ire going to use bamboo and grass going 
to increase the proportion of bamboo pulp? 

Mr. Venkaji. —We are going to use bamboo only. 

Mr. Sinha. —We too shall be using bamboo only. 

Mr. Gandhi.— W.e are going to use both bamboo and grass. 

President.—1 gather you will concentrate on bamboo. 

Mr. Gandki. —Yes. < 

President. —’That is a point which has to be considered because the 
question of protection is based mainly on bamboo. The importers again 
raise the question about the cost of converting pulp into paper in India. 

Mr. Mellor. —Is it about the spread? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Cameron. —Is it a distinct point? I do not quite understand how 
the question of spread differs from the comparative costs of paper making 
in India and England from the pulp to the paper stage. 

President. —1 suppose what they mean is that the cost of conversion is 
too high in India. 

Mr. Cameron. —We have dealt with that point before. 

Afr. Rahimtoola. —It is really the same thing. 

President. —The importers contend that the paper industry has been 
protected in order to encourage the production of bamboo pulp at a cost of 
Rs. 10 crores to the consumer. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Cameron.—Ye*. 

President. —Their main contention in regard to the question of writing 
and printing paper is that the purpose for which the paper is used is 
irrelevant. That is their main point to which no doubt you will reply. 

Mr. Cameron.— Yes. 

President. —The importers estimate that there will be overproduction 
of 32,000 tons with the new milss coming in. Your estimate was about 
18,000 tons. 

Mr. Todd. —Approximately an extra 20,000 tons of protected paper. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The two important questions that I thought would be 
replied to by ypur Association are Indiauisation and measure of protection. 

I find that the three old mills suggest a sliding scale and the new or 
reconstructed ones want protection of 1 anna. 3 pies per lb. As you are 
aware, the question of Indianisation was very strongly stressed by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, and owing to that some penalties were proposed 
last time if they did not carry out this recommendation. 

Mr. Cameron. —On the question of Indianisation I believe all the mills 
havo replied in detail, but as an Association we have not Indianised except 
in the sense that wo have now a larger number of Indian members in our 
Association. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The intention was that the staff employed by individual 
mills should be Indianised. 

Mr. Cameron.—We have dealt with that individually. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The other thing is the question of the measure of 
protection on which I find there is a difference of opinion but the Board will 
have to consider the question of protection to the industry as a whole. 

Afr. Cameron, —We as individual mills shall be pleased to discuss this 
with the Board. 

President. —In regard to the new mills we will discuss this question but 
I may indicate one or two points which we will no doubt raise. In starting 



now they will have the benefit of the existing protection apart from the 
surcharge. Till March 31st, 1938 protection is' guaranteed. Another point 
is in regard to this question of surcharge. The protection granted by the 
surcharge was entirely fortuitous and was not given purposely by any Tqriff 
Board to the industry, and on that ground it may be a little difficult for 
the new mills to claim it. That is giving them more protection than the 
mills enjoyed in 1925 and 1931. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. They want 1 anna 3 pies per lb. 

President .—The third point to be raised is that at present the price of 
paper is higher as compared to the price prevailing during the enquiry of 
1925 and in 1931. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Cameron .—Certainly in 1931; I am not quite sure from memory 
about 1925. 

President .—I have already suggested one point, namely that wo shall 
have to go into their estimates of the cost of production very closely. It 
is very difficult for the Tariff Board to deal with hypothetical figures. .We 
want facts and figures as far as possible. 
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18. Chambers of Commerce and Associations. 

(1) Circular letter No, 18, dated the 5th January, 1988, from the Tariff 
Board to certain Chambers of Commerce. 

With reference to the Government of India, Department, of Commerce, 
Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/36, dated the Ilth December, 1937, asking the 
Tariff Board to enquire into the desirability of continuing measures for the 
protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper-Pulp Industries after 31st 
March, 1939, when, the present protective duties expire, I am directed to 
enclose herewith three sets of questionnaires for: — 

(1) Manufacturers, 

(2) Importers and Traders, and 

(3) Newspapers, printers and publishers, and to say that the Board 
would be glad to have any comments that you may be pleased to make. I 
am also to enquire whether your Chamber desire to tender oral evidence. 

2. Reply (with 4 spare copies) may kindly bo sent not later than January 
31st addressed to Secretary, Tariff Board, I, Counoil House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) The Muslim Chamber of Commerce Calcutta. 

Letters forwarded to the Tariff Board, by the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

(a) Letter No. G. I. 1/37, dated the 9th December, 1987, from the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta to the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, New Delhi. 

I am directed by my committee to invite your attention to the fact that 
the duty on imported Ticket Boards (30 per cent, in some cases) and 
printing paper (1 anna 3 pies per lb.) is the same as on finished goods, i.*., 
printed materials. As there is no difference of duty on finished (printed) 
articles and unfinished articles, the Indian printing industry has to face 
insurmountable difficulties in their way and the business is transferred to 
foreign countries. Consequently the Indian printing industry has to suffor 
a great deal and even the Government revenue is thereby affected as the 
Government could levy higher rates on printed materials. 

It should also bo considered that bulk of paper is imported from outside 
India and it is only expedient that at least the printing business should be 
done here to save a part of the drain of monoy from this country. Almost 
all the foreign firms doing business here in India and flourishing with 
Indian capital get their printed materials supplied from their own countries. 
It is therefore requested that the Government of India should give some 
support to the Indian printing industry to enable it to stand on its own 
legs by increasing the duty on printed materials imported from abroad. 
Such a step will go a long way to relieve the economic distress and general 
unemployment in the country." A request of this nature is not at all 
unreasonable as several other countries have resorted to measure of this 
kind to protect their home industry. My Committee are aware of cases 
where preferential duties of foreign Governments prevented parties in other 
countries from accepting “ lowest favourable offers ” for printing from 
India. 


<b) Letter No. 88-T, (3)137, ’dated the 3rd January, 1938, from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Commer.ee, to the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta. 

Import duties on ticket boards, printing paper and printed materials. 

With reference to your letter No. G. I.-1/37, dated the 9th December, 
1937, on the above subject, I am directed to invite your attention to this 
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Department Resolution No, 38-T. (2), dated the 28th March, 192/5, and to* 
say that in. the ovent of a manufacturer in India considering himself 
hampered by the fact that the duty on the finished article, in the manufac¬ 
ture of which he is interested, is lower than the duty on the material which 
have to be imported for the manufacture of that article it is open to him 
to address the Tariff Board in occordanco with the terms of the resolution, 
A copy of the resolution is unclosed for ready reference. 


(3) The Andhra Chamber of Commerce, Ltd., Madras. 

Letter, dated the 30th January , 1033. 

The Committee of the Andhra Cliamber of Commerces are decidedly of 
tho opinion that the existing protection to the indigenous paper and paper- 
fiulp industries should be continued for another period of seven years after 
its expiration as and from 1st April,' 1939. As a result of the protection 
granted'to the industry from 1st April, 1932, it is undeniable that the 
industry has'progressed hoth quantitatively'arid qualitatively. India made 
papers compare favourably with imported pajtcrs both in price and quality. 
But seven years are too short a period for any industry to establish itself' 
firmly. In view of tho protection granted three new paper mills have been 
started though they have not as yet commenced manufacturing. Old mills 
have also boon overhauled with a view to increase production as also to avail 
themselves of the latest technical improvements. It would bo nothing short 
of a tragedy 1 if at this stage, protection is withdrawn from tho industry. 
It cannot be said of paper' industry as it can be said of some other industries 
that it has bolstered up inefficiency. There lias been a progressive docliuo 
in the cost of production of tho old mills. As it is, however, they are not 
in a position to hold their own against foreign rivals without the aid of 
protection. India made paper is now largely used by standard publishers, 
os well as commercial offices. The cost of paper baA not in the least affected 
the amount of printing and publishing done in India. Nor has any other 
industry' been affected by the protection granted to paper. 

One of tho arguments addressed in favour of withdrawal of protection 
from sugar industry is that, if protection’ is continued, it will lead to 
increased overproduction. The samo argument has sometimes been urged 
against tho continuance of protection to paper. It,is clear, however, that the 
argument is inapplicable. India produces only 40,000 tons of paper, whiter 
she imports nearly one lakh tons per annum from abroad. The various 


varieties of paper imports arc classified below: — 

Tons. 

Newsprints.1,866 

Printing other than newspaper .... 11,568 

Old Newspapers . . . . . . .41,131 

Other kilids of paper ....... 4,539 

Boards.15,424 


Total . 74,531 


Out of a total of approximately one lakh tons, 3/1,000 tons represent* 
newsprints and printing which cannot be manufactured in India at prices 
which can successfully compete with, say, Norway. Old newspapers represent 
41,000 tons and those too must bo left out. It has boon further pointed out 
that tho other classes of paper are thoso which are needed in such odd sixes 
and in such specialities, that it will bo economically impossible for Indian 
manufacturers to ondertako their -manufacture: •• In short, existing mills 
lire actually turning out 90 per cent, of tho country's consumption of the 
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classes of paper manufactured by them, the imports bring only a bare 10 
per cent. The conclusion, therefore, is that protection will have the effect 
of leading to overproduction which would not be to the interests of Indian 
manufacturers themselves. 

This, however, is an erroneous view. Although newsprints cannot bo 
economically manufactured in India, there are other classes of paper which 
Indian manufacturers would be willing to undertake in case of protection 
is continued. Further even as regards the classes of paper which to-day 
aro protected,, it would be a mistake to' think that their production has 
reached the saturation point; With the establishment of popular ministries 
in the provinces 1 having ambitious Schemes for the promotion of primary 
education, there is bound to be a steady increase in the demand for paper. 
The existing output will be wholly insufficient to meet the demand. If, 
therefore, protection is withdrawn the least that we may expect is that the 
additional demand will have to be met by imports, as, without it, manufac¬ 
turers will not risk an increased production. For those reasons, the 
Committee of the Andhra Chamber of Commorco reconin md that the existing 
protective duties of one anna per pound on writings, printings, banks, etc., 
and of Rs. 56-4 on every ton of wood imported to India be continued for 
another period of seven yoars. 


(4) Industrial Association, Merchants Association and Printer’s 
Representative (Raj ahmundry). 

Appeal to the Tariff Board for continuance of protection to Indian Paper 
and Pulp Industries, dated the 5th February, 1938. 

Wc pray that the protection for the Paper and Pulp Industry in India 

may be continued for a period of ten more years for the following reasons: — 

1. In every country (practically without exception) paper is a 

protected industry. 

2. Tho protection given in previous years has considerably improved 

the Indian Paper Industry. Some more mills havo come into 
existence and some are being contemplated still. 

3. Due to previous protection, the demand in the country for tho 

Indian made paper increased and people are slowly ignoring 
to go in for foreign paper. 

4. The quality of the Indian paper is increasing to good finish. 

5. At present, cheapness is aimed at and that can be certainly 

achieved during the period of the next decade of protection. 

6. Tho period from 1932 till now has experienced a peculiar state 

of financial depression and commercial dullness. So the market 
was not sharp and hence much progress was not achieved in 
the Paper Industry whereas under normal circumstances rapid 
progress would have been gained. 

7. Now the market has become steady though we are not relieved 

of the financial depression. The national spirit has been 
influencing the marketing in all articles. With the new 
political reform in the Government and the rule of the Congress 
Government in several provinces the attention of the Indian 
mind is being attracted to Indian goods only. At this state 
if the temptations with cheapness of rates and greater blaze, 
of tho foreign paper woro to seduce the mind of the Indian; 
it gives a death knell to the Indian Paper Industry, which is 
made popular in all varieties. The next step is to aim at 
cheapness and higher efficiency. Now that the industrial 
awakening is rapidly spreading in tho Indian atmosphere if the 
protection is extended cheapness and efficiency can easily be 
attained. 
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8, The protection, if afforded will make the Indian Industrialist to* 

be free from the anxiety of foreign competition and to proceed 
with experiment to achieve at cheapness and efficiency. Now 
the attention of the Indian is drawn to demand for Indian 
paper and this demand must be made steady and unshaking, 
by the protection. 

9. Without the protection, we cannot hope to run the Andhra Paper 

Mills Co., Ltd., without loss and tho other paper mills cannot 
stand tho competition. Tho Indian Paper Mills shall have to 
be closed shortly, throwing out of employment about a lakh, 
of skilled and unskilled labourers, and leaving the raw material 
without any price or demand. 

In conclusion, if protection is not afforded further, India will be made 
eternally to depend Oja other countries, not only for goods of luxury 
but also for things of daily necessity. This failure of the paper Industry 
will discourage and disuade the growth of any other Industrial activities. 


(5) Punjab Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi. 

Letter No. 1221694138, dated the 9th February, 1938. 

We have the honour to refer further to your letter No. 18, dated the 
6th ultimo in connection with your Board’s enquiry into the desirability 
of continuing measures for the protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper 
Pulp Industries after the 31st March, 1939, when the present protective 
duty expires and to forward, for the Board’s consideration, copy of a com¬ 
munication which we have received from a member replying to your ques¬ 
tionnaire for newspapers, printers and publishers. As the Committee of 
the Chamber have no further poults to place before the Bourd they will 
have no oral evidence to tender. 


Copy of letter No. BJKIDW, dated the 5th February, 1938, from the 
Managing Editor, Delhi Branch, The Statesman, Ltd., New Delhi, to 
the Secretaries, Funjab Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi. 

With reference to your letter No. 35/694/38 of tho 11th ultimo, we 
would inform you that as reeled paper made from soft pine pulp, suitable 
for rotary presses, is not manufactured in India, we have to import all 
our newsprint from abroad. We are, therefore, not in a position to express 
an opinion about the quality of Indian made paper for newsprint purposes 
and as imported newsprint carries only a revenue duty, we aro not affected 
by the protective tariff in so far as our newspaper requirements aro 
concerned. 

As regards paragraph 6 of the questionnaire, we wish to state that on 
several occasions we have had cause to complain about the methods employed 
for determining newsprint for Customs purposes. The existing mechanical 
and chemical tests are, in our opinion, not adequate and do not form an 
exact method for distinguishing, for example, between a hard sized 
paper and a thick highly finished newsprint which is not hard sized. 

The test until lately employed in the Government Laboratory for this 
purpose depends for its accuracy on the nib used, and will moreover, 
give totally different results according to the humidity of the paper at 
the time of the test, the viscosity of the ink and the pressure of the nib. 

Owing to the inaccuracy of this test it sometimes happens as in the 
case of a shipment of newsprint we imported by the s.s. “ Modasa ” in 
August, 1936, that paper is wrongly assessed and not admitted as newsprint 
under section 44 (2) of the Sea Customs Act. The assessment in this 
instance was, we would add, subsequently reversed on our appealing to the 
Governor General in Council. 
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(6) Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 339, datea the 18th February, 1938. 

With reference to your Circular letter No. 18, dated Poona, the oth 
January, 1938, with which you enclosed three sets of questionnaire in 
connection with the Tariff Enquiry into the desirability of continuing the 
measure for the protection of the Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries 
after the 31st March, 1939, when the existing protective duties expire, 
I am directed to state below the considered views of the Committee on the 
question. 

Although it is true that protection to the Paper Industry was granted 
in 1932 for a period of seven years which is to expire in March, 1939, the 
Committee need hardly point out that it is only during the last two years 
that new concerns have come In the field. Many of them have not yet 
started manufacturing operations. Under the circumstances, it is obvious 
that if the scale of protection at present granted to the industry is in any 
way lowered or removed, it will definitely be harmful to the interests of 
the many newly started Indian concerns and would subject them from 
the start to competition from long-established foreign industries. It is, 
therefore, essential that in order that the objects with which protection 
was granted may be achieved no recommendation should bo made at present 
for lowering or removing in any way the existing measures of protection. 
The present measure of protection was given in order to enable Indian 
bamboo resources to be properly exploited but as it is only within the 
last year or two that some of the large schemes for the utilisation of 
these bamboo resources have materialised and even among these many 
have not yet commenced actual production, it is essential that tho Board 
should recommend the continuance of the existing measures of protection 
in order to enable this indigenous industry to develop and to be able to 
meet any possible competition from outside. 

Protection is at present confined to only a certain class of papers, 
ostensibly those which could easily be manufactured from bamboo. The 
Committee find that the increase in India’s consumption of the protected 
varieties of paper was from 49,000 tons in 1930-31 to 55,000 tons only in 
1936-37, her consumption in respect of the unprotected varieties over the 
same period increased from 105,000 tons to 153,000 tons. It would thus 
appear that there is considerable scope for the expansion of the paper 
manufacturing industry in this country in some of the unprotected varieties. 
The Committee are given to understand 'that as a result of recent experi¬ 
ments, it has been found that it is possible to manufacture certain varieties 
of packing paper particularly kraft paper, from bamboo pulp. It is well- 
known that the productive capacity of the existing mills in the country 
in respect of the present protected varieties of paper has considerably 
increased in recent years and, therefore, the diversification of manufac¬ 
turing activities to other classes of paper would not only help in the further 
utilisation of the country’s bamboo resources, but would also be very 
desirable for the healthy and all-round development of the industry. 
The Committee understand that packing paper of the value of about 50 
lakhs of rupees is imported every year in the country and about two-thirds 
of these imports are of the class which can be manufactured from bamboo 
pulp. The extension of paper manufacturing activity in these directions 
can, however, be made only if tho particular classes of papers are also 
included in the scheme of protection and adequate security if afforded 
to tho Indian industry against any possible competition from outside. There 
is no reason why India, with her abundant supply of raw materials and 
a vast market should not be able to produce, if not all, at least a sub¬ 
stantial part, of her requirements of paper provided the industry is given 
adequate protection. 
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The Committee, therefore, trust that not only will the Tariff Board 
recommend the continuance of the present protection but would also recom¬ 
mend its extension to other classes of paper at present unprotected, 
particularly packing paper including kraft and imitation kraft. 

Thu Committee hope that the above views will receive careful con¬ 
sideration of the Board, in formulating their recommendations to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 


(7) Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Letter No. ft. i!d9, dated the gitrd, February, 1938. 

My Committee have considered tho questionnaire issued by you regarding 
protection to the Indian Paper Industry and I am directed to forward 
the following view's ol my Committee with the necessary spare copies; — 

2. The progress of the industry during tho period of protection will 
be clear from the increase of indigenous production in factories from 
804,341 ewts. in 1932-33 to 970,625 cwts. in 1930-37, while the import of 
protected varieties of papers shows an increase from 229,812 ewts. in 
1932-33 to 236,788 ewts. in 1936-37, the import of unprotected varieties 
shows a tremendous increase from 2,409,737 ewts. in 1932-33 to 2,965,799 
ewts. in 1936-37, showing the increase in consumption and the scope tor 
extending protection to other classes of papor. The reduction in the import 
of raw materials for paper manufacture from 312,849 ewts. in 1932-33 to 
221,225 ewts. in 1936-37, shows tho increasing dependence of local manu¬ 
facturers upon indigenous sources of raw materials. It is a matter for 
congratulation that at a time of 6evere depression tho local industry- was 
able to make so much progress but it is regrettable that such a large 
proportion of internal consumption as 75 per cent, of it is still to he 
met from imports. The Tariff Board has therefore the duty of recommend¬ 
ing for a revising and extension of the classes of protected paper and 
adjustment of tariff so as to make India reach a state of self-sufficiency 
by the end of the next period of protection. 

3. Tho following points in your questionnaire are separately dealt with; — 

Quality of Indian Paper .—After the last increase in the protective duty 

tho quality of Indian paper has definitely improved, so much so that it is 
slowly gaining ground in the Indian market. One feature of tho Indian 
papor that appeals to printers and publishers is that, weight for weight, 
the paper looks bulkier and thicker. Indian paper is mainly used for 
writing, and for printing of books and pamphlets. 

One defect which continues to appear is in respect of bleaching. Indian 
paper shades have yet to improve. It is matter for further research. 

Effect on Printing and Publishing Industries .—Indian paper is becoming 
more and more popular among printers and publishers. Printing presses 
have inoreasod in number and publications have also been regularly increas¬ 
ing. The increased cost of paper had no effect upon the volume of printing 
and publishing. It may, however, be mentioned t-lmt the general rise in the 
prices of paper in the course of the last 18 months is a complicating 
circumstance. 

Unbound Printed Sheets .—There is no import in Madras. 

Newsprint Test .—The present test is working without hardship to any 
interest. It may be continued. 

Other Industries Affected. — Nil. 

Further Protection .—The present protective duties should continue at 
tho same rate hut the classes of paper should ho widened so ns to includo 
mechanical glazed paper and pasteboard, millboard and straivboard, as there 
is scope for tlieir manufacture in India. 

Classification .—Tho present classification may continue. 
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Surcharge .—The present revenue surcharge has had beneficial effect' 
upon local manufacture The Chamber would recommend that it should, 
he continued so long at the Central Budget depends upon any revenue 
surcharge at all. 


(8) Bangalore Commercial Association, Bangalore. 

Letter Nu. 33138, dated the 20th February, 1938. 

A copy of the Resolution received from the Department of Commerce, 
Government of India, dated December 11th, 1937, regarding the question 
as to whether the protective duty in connection with the Paper and Paper 
Pulp Industries in India should continue, was forwarded to ray Association 
by the Hon’ble the Resident’s Office of Mysore via the Collector, Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore. 

This was considered by the Committee of my Association at its meeting 
of yesterday’s date, find also circulated to those members directly affected 
by such protective tariff. 

The following Resolution was unanimously passed: — 

“ Resolved, that the Tariff Board should be informed that the 
Bangalore Commercial Association considers the 25 per cent, revenue 
surcharge, which was imposed in 193! as protection for the Paper and 
Paper Pulp Industries in India, should be abolished or considerably 
lowered, until such times as the indigenous paper factories can supply 
suitable paper to cope with the country’s requirements. Further, when 
protective tariffs are imposed, legislation should be introduced to fix 
the selling prices of the indigenous protected products at a sufficiently 
lower rate than the taxed imported product, so as to enable the consumer 
to get a reasonable benefit when using the country made product.” 

Appended is a copy oi the views of a leading local paper on this 
matter which I have been asked to forward you. 


Copy of the views of the “ Daily Dost ”, Bangalore. 

The Government of India, Commerce Department, expressed in their 
order, dated the 3rd February,, 1932. their inability to accept the recom¬ 
mendation made by the Tariff Board (paragraph 301 of the report) that 
“ in the event of their proposals in regard to the measure of protection 
to be afforded to the industries being accepted, steps should be taken at 
the earliest possible opportunity after the passing of the Act to specify 
as definitely as might be possible the classes of paper which are by ordinary, 
trade usage included in the term printing and writing paper as used in 
the Import Tariff Schedule. They further stated that the statutory defi¬ 
nition of ‘‘protected classes of paper” gave rise to difficulties in inter¬ 
pretation and declared that if protection were given for a further period 
to the paper industry they proposed to proceed to a revision of the basis 
of assessment to duty of imported paper in consultation with the different 
interest concerned in such a way as to obvious disputes regarding inter¬ 
pretation of the Tariff. They also undertook to place the result of such 
revision before the legislature. 

In accordance with their announcement, the Government of India 
consulted the various interest concerned in the matter of the broad scheme 
of classification, the central idea of which was the specification of non¬ 
protected papers and grouping of all orders in the residual protective class. 

The views received have, however, been so divergent that it has been 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

35 A. 
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The Government of India considered in these circumstance? the question 
should be investigated by the Tariff Board and asked the Board to examine 
the classification of paper for purposes with a view to recommending such 
changes as may be considered necessary protection to printing and writing 
paper under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1932. 

As per statement, the inviduous distinction shown by the Government 
in impressing a revenue discharge of 25 per cent, in 1931, on Newsprint 

not of the miH reels variety—but only on the flat paper that are being 

used in a majority of newspaper offices in India (save a few papers in 
Madras and elsewhere) is hampering newspaper business a great deal. 

It will be clear when we state that flat Newsprint is not under “ pro¬ 
tected class of paper ” as in cannot be made in India at present and that 
it is not economical proposition to manufacture newsprint in India 
for some more time. The consumers of large quantities of newsprint of 
flat type for daily production of newspapers (which are a suro measure 
of cheap adult education in these days of drive against illiteracy) consider it 
high time that the revenue surcharge of 25 per cent, imposed by the 

Government of India should be removed forthwith as such a step is 

“ no longer justifiable ”, 


(9) The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi. 

Letter No. G. C. iO/424, dated the 3rd March, 1038. 

With reference to your letter No. 18, dated the 5th January, 1938, 
I am directed by the 'Committee of my Chamber to state as under : — 

The Chamber forwarded copies of the three sets of the Tariff Board’s 
questionnaire for («) Manufacturers, (6) Importers and Traders and (c) 
Newspapers, printers and publishers, to the members interested, who have 
replied to say that it would take much longer time to answer the several 
questions in necessary details. The members are still in communication 
with their principals as regards the details, but have expressed to the 
Chamber their general views. 

On careful consideration of this matter, the Committee of the Chamber 
wish to emphasize the necessity of continuing measures for the protection 
of the Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries after 31st March, 1939, 
when the present protective duties expire. They would point out that the 
protection has considerably helped the productive capacity of the mills 
in protected varieties of papers, and that generally speaking Indian paper 
now compares favourably with imported qualities of similar type. The 
Committee would submit that the time has now come when with adequate 
protection it will be also possible to manufacture the varieties which at 
present are unprotected. For instance, it has been brought to the notice 
of the Chamber that as a result of recent experiments it has been found 
possible to manufacture certain varieties of packing paper known as kraft 
paper from Bamboo pulp. There is considerable scope for expansion of 
paper manufacturing industry in India and realising the possibilities of the 
industries under State protection, many new concerns have come into the 
field in recent years. The continuance of adequate protection will be needed 
till the Bamboo Pulp and Paper Industries are placed on a firm footing 
so as to be able to withstand world competition. If protection is curtailed 
or withheld at this stage it woull mean disastrous to the industries. 

Under the circumstances, the Committee of the Chamber urge that the 
Tariff Board will be pleased to consider the question sympathetically, and 
looking to early stages el' the industries and the vast scope for their 
expansion recommend continuance of the existing protection and extend 
same to unprotected varieties with a view to ensuring healthy and all 
round development of the Industries concerned. 

It is earnestly hoped that my Committee’s above views will be taken 
into due consideration. 
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(10) The Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Patna, 

Letter No. 101 , dated the 11th March, 1938. 

The attention of my Committee has been drawn to the enquiry under¬ 
taken by the Tariff Board for considering the question of the continuance 
of protection to the Paper Manufacturing Industry. 

While my Committee do not propose to send you any detailed reply to 
the questionnaire issued by you, they feed that in view of the excellent 
development of the Industry during the last few years, as also of the 
possibility of further development of the Bamboo Paper Industry in India, 
the protection to the industry should be continued for a further period of 
7 years at the present rate, namely, As. 1-3 per lb. 

In this connection, the Committee would also like to bring to the notice 
of the Tariff Board, that lately, considerable Indian capital has been 
invested in the paper industry, and if the protection is reduced or taken 
away at this stage, it will be a considerable hardship the new mills. 

My Committee also suggest to the Tariff Board tlio possibility of inclu¬ 
sion in the schedule of protection, other kinds of paper which can be 
manufactured by the paper mills within the country. 


(11) The Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay. 

Letter No. 822, dated the 12 tli, March, 1988. 

Subject .— Paper Industiiv Enquiry. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated tho 5th January, 
1938, No. 18, forwarding the Questionnaire issued by the Board in connec¬ 
tion with tho above enquiry. 

The Questionnaire asks for much detailed technical and other informa¬ 
tion, which my Committee feel may best be left to be furnished by the 
manufacturers. They would, therefore, confine their remarks to the general 
question of the need for continuing the protection to the industry. 

2. The consumption of paper in India, both imported and indigenous, 
has increased after tho last Tariff Board enquiry, as will be evident from 
the following figures: — 

(In tons). 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Total quantity of paper im¬ 
ported (including Paste¬ 
boards). 

109,635 

131,977 

128,180 

146,762 

166,647 

160,149 

Total quantity manufactured 
by Indian Mills. 

40,714 

40,200 

43,660 

44,600 

48,100 

48,550 

Total consumption 

150,249 

172,177 

| 

171,830 

191,362 

214,747 

208,699 


3. The last seven years have witnessed a sound and steady expansion 
of the industry. The total output of protected paper has increased from 
35,000 tons in 1930-31 to 48,000 tons in 1936-37 and this measures of progress 
lias boon achieved in spite of the continued world slump in prices and 
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production. A number of new nulls are under construction and it is 
estimated that India’s rapacity for paper production will he increased 
shortly by nearly 20,000 tons. The industry has still an enormous scope 
for expansion in view of the total consumption of paper in the country. 
The total Indian demand in 1936-07 of protected as well as unprotected 
paper was over 200,000 tons, out of which the country produced only 
about 25 per cent. Thus about 75 per cent, of the total paper require¬ 
ments of the country has still got to be met by importation from abroad; 
in spite of the country’s abundant resources—material, technical and human. 

4. Postering the development of the bamboo pulp industry in the country 
is one ©f the main objects of the Paper Protection Act. This expectation 
of the Tariff' Board is in process of realisation, although ono would wish 
that the progress in this regard was more rapid. In the near future India 
may witness a greater development of bamhoo pulp industry. New paper 
mills in process of erection will create a demand for bamhoo pulp. It is 
estimated that at least 10,000 tons of bamboo pulp per annum will be 
required to supply the needs of the Mills, when the new mills under 
erection will commence functioning. This encouragement to the bamboo 
pulp industry may have favourable reactions also on the manufacture of 
suitable pulp for Rayon and such other industries. It is encouraging to 
note that withstanding the increase in total production of Indian paper 
the demand for imported pulp is gradually, though slowly, diminishing. 
The Tariff Board, while continuing the protection to the industry, may 
suggest ways and means of bringing a greater and more rapid use by 
Indian mills of bamboo pulp in larger quantities, and suggest ways and 
means of ensuring that the primary object of the Paper Protection Act 
of the utilisation of the resources of the country in the raw materials for 
paper production, such as bamhoo and grass, is fulfilled at an early date. 

5. My Committee not only urge the continuation of the present measure 
■of protection to the paper industry, but also strongly recommend the exten¬ 
sion of protection to certain other varieties of paper, now not protected. 
The demand ior unprotected paper during the last six years has increased 
by 47 per cent, in contrast with the increase of only 12 per cent, of pro¬ 
tected paper. In this connection, it may be pointed out that, the previous 
enquiry refused to make any recommendation on protection to wrapping 
paper, because that field was unexplored as far as Indian enterprise was 
concerned, but the new mills under erection seriously contemplate to fulfil 
the country’s requirements of wrapping paper, especially Kraft and Kraft 
Imitation paper. At present the country imports Its, 4.8,00,000 worth of 
this variety of foreign paper, the major portion thereof coming from 
Scandinavia. There is a great scope for the production of Kraft wrapping 
paper, Manilla, Drawing Cartridge and Newsprints. It may he pointed 
out that the prices of Kraft paper have heavily declined to the extent of 
half an anna per pound (lb.) in the last year alone. To this must be 
added the fact that foreign concerns actively indulge in unremunerative 
rates to capture and consolidate their position in our home market. It 
must also be remembered that the contemplated Kraft industry—about which 
it has already been said that the need is urgent and the scope wide*— 
will bo in the nature of a pioneer enterprise without any experience of 
past production. It is liable to be handicapped by extra technical costs 
and attendant risks of frustration and failure. In that case, it has got 
to be equipped for alternative and substitutive forms of paper production 
which would necessitate extra capital equipment. Again, perfecting the 
process and methods of manufacture is a tardy process involving stupendous 
initial and working costs. Looking to these considerations, my Committee 
strongly urge upon the Tariff Board the necessity of extending the scope 
of protection to those classes of paper which reniain unprotected at present, 
especially the Kraft and Imitation Kraft wrapping paper, about which 
enterprise there is an increasing earnestness on the part of some Indian 
mills. 



R. My Committee would like to bring to the notice of the Tariff Board 
that certain classes of protected paper on which tariffs are imposed are, 
it is understood, imported into the country under false labelling. A relevant 
instance,—which lms been placed before them,—in this connection is the 
importation of Aeoou-nts-Book paper under the guise and description of 
wrapping paper. The provisions relating to Manilla also afford a similar 
loophole. 

7. The suggestion regarding the possible removal of the Customs surcharge 
on the protective duty has made my Committee feel anxious for the future 
of the industry, it is believed that- the removal of the surcharge might 
adversely affect the future of many indigenous concerns. The paper industry 
is still in an infant stage and has to seriously compete with foreign 
countries, where paper manufacture has attained a high degree of economy, 
efficiency and perfection. In its present stage, it. is in the process of 
development and any premature removal or reduction of the existing 
measure of protection will give it a rude set-back. In the light of the 
possibilities the indigenous paper industry has been showing year after 
year, my Committee urge that the existing measure of protection should 
lie continued. 


(12) The Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

letter No. 0. I.IT. B. fOiSH, doted the glut March, 1938. 

With reference to the Government of India’s Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/3fi, 
dated the 11th December, 1937, 1 am directed to state that this Chamber 
would urgo for the continuation of protection afforded to the Paper and 
Paper Pulp Industries by the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 
1932, which in the ordinary course of events will expire on the 31st March, 
1939. India’s total annual consumption of paper was over 200,000 tons 
out of which India produced only 24 per cent, and therefore there is a vast 
scope for the development and expansion of the industry. 

With this end in view my Committee would urge for retention of the 
surcharge as there had been no appreciable improvement in the industry 
yet but would oppose the suggestion regarding the possible removal of 
customs surcharge on the protection. I believe the suggestions of my Com¬ 
mittee will receive your due consideration. 


(13) The Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter No. 151,3 11937-38 , doted the 25th 126th March, 1936. 

With reference to your circular letter No. 18, dated the January 5th, 
1938, with which were received 3 separate sets of Questionnaires for manu¬ 
facturers, traders and printers, I am directed to forward herewith the 
replies of my Board to a few questions contained in the Questionnaires for 
Printers and Traders, and I hope that the views represented in these 
replies will receive due consideration at the hands of the Tariff Board. 

I may make it clear that there is no paper manufacturer amongst the 
members of my Chamber and that only a very few are interested as printer* 
and publishers and as traders. So far as printing and publishing aro 
concerned, although there is only one member whose state and interest 
are substantial, namely, Messrs. Khemraj Kisbandas who own the Venka- 
teshwar Press at Bombay, yet this one member is probably one of the 
oldest printers and publishers, and if publications in Indian languages 
wero taken into account, then also probably one of the biggest publishers 
in India. 1 may also explain that While the questions .in the printers 
questionnaire have been answered primarily from the printers point of 
views, the broad national industrial-point of view has not been overlooked. 
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I have also to explain and apologise for the delay in submission of 
tlie views of my Board. As was stated in a previous letter, copies of the 
questions in which certain members wero likely to be interested were 
circulated amongst them and they were requested to furnish full parti¬ 
culars of information required under various heads as well as such views 
as they may have on the issues raised. Unfortunately, hut mainly because 
the majority of tho members are not vitally interested, the response in this 
instance was neither prompt nor adequate. For the reasons, it has been 
impossible for me to forward our reply within the prescribed time. I there¬ 
fore sincerely regret the delay. 


Replies to selected questions from the Questionnaires for Newspapers, 
Printers and Pitiilishers. 

2. The paper producod in the Indian factories is of the following 
varieties: — 

(1) Whit© and Unbleached Printing paper other than Newsprint. 

(2) Imitation Art. 

(3) Writing pa(>cr and envelopes. 

(4) Blotting paper. 

(5) Badami. 

(6) Cardboards paper, etc. 

(7) Packing and wrapping paper. 

(8) Indian account-book paper. 

There has been some improvement in quality all round. Tho most note¬ 
worthy improvement, however, has been found in imitation art paper, 
blotting paper and tho account-book paper. Blotting paper manufactured 
by tho Bengal Paper Mills has always been of a superior quality but 
Indian blotting paper generally is now of good quality. Formerly account- 
books paper was not manufactured in India, but sinco its manufacture bus 
started, its quality has been kept to a standard and is satisfactory. 

3 & i- The effect of protection on the printing industry has not boon 
unfavourable to any appreciable degree. In the Barly stages it may have 
acted as a check or brake upon tho volume of printing work offered to 
the presses but the printing industry as a whole has been steadily pro¬ 
gressing. With the increase of literacy and education, printing 
work has been increasing and will continue to increase for years 
to come. Unless, thoreloro, the increase in the cost of paper is excep¬ 
tionally higher, there is no reason to expect any set-back to the printing 
industry as a result of protection to the paper industry. The position 
of the publishing industry is, however, rather different. In referring to 
publishing industry newspapers are excluded, for tho simple reason that 
“ Newsprint-paper ” is imported from foreign countries in its entirety. 
But so far as printing and publication of books are concerned, the effect 
of protection has, in the opinion of my Board, been harmful. In a poor 
country like India with tho growth of education, publishing industry can 
develop only by putting on tho market books and publications at a cost 
within the reach of the reading public. With the increased cost of paper 
tho cost of books published has been higher and their sale has not only; 
not increased but in certain branches has even gone down. 

There may have Been other factors partly responsible for this result 
but the increased cost of paper has no doubt had its share. This view, 
will be more easily appreciated if it is remembered that protection to 
paper, industry with its consequent effect on raising the prices of paper 
has been accompanied by a short-sighted policy of the postal department 
in regard to parcel and V. P. rutes. These rates have undergone such 
an extraordinary enhancement that a considerable volume of book purchases 
which usod to bo made by letter and completed through V. P. Post has died 
out. Any book-seller will bear witness to the fact that that branch of 
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liook-trade has been eliminated through the combined effect of tho wrong 
postal policy and higher cost of paper. 

7. Industries other than the publishing industry which are affeetod by 
protective duties on paper are label printing and picture and calendar 
making industries. 

8 & 10. My Board are definitely of opinion that protection should bo 
continued for the paper and paper pulp industries in a measure just 
enough for the purpose in view, for which the previous Tariff Boards 
recommended protoctive measures, there is enough evidence to show that 
protection to paper and paper pulp industries has justified itself. The 
main difficulty before the paper industry that presented itself at the very 
incoption has been that of adequacy of the right typo of raw materials for 
the manufacture of the various types of paper. On the satisfactory solution 
of that difficulty depends the answer to the question whether the paper 
industry satisfies the conditions laid down by the legislature in order to 
deserve State protection. To meet that difficulty, the paper manufacturers 
have put in steady, earnest and consistent efforts involving expenditure 
of large funds and varied research. Those efforts have borne fruit in quite 
an appreciable measure. 

It is well known that Sabai-grass and Bamboo are the two basic raw; 
materials in India from which paper can be manufactured. The former 
has its limitations and offers the best possibilities only at certain placos 
in north India. Bamboo, however, is available in a larger number of 
places and in adequately larger quantities. Moreover, bamboo pulp 
possesses certain advantages which make it more suitable as an all-round 
raw material than grass pulp. The last Tariff Board recommended the 
measure of protection which is in force to-day, on tho basis that such 
protection would enable the manufacturers not only to perfect the processes 
of pulp manufacture from bamboo but actually to produce a substantial 
proportion of their pulp requirements from bamboo in India and to use 
tho same in substitution fer imported wood pulp. Statistical information 
■available on the subject shows that the total consumption of paper, both. 
Indian and foreign, has increased from 114,000 tons in 1930-31 to about 
2,000,000 tons in 1986-37. Out of this, the share of Indian paper mills has 
increased from 36,000 tons in 1930-31 to nearly 60,000 tons in 1936-37. 
With the result that it can be roughly statod that Indian Mills produce 
to-day over 1 of the total growing demand for paper in India. If it is 
remembered that the total consumption of 200,000 tons includes “ News¬ 
print ” which is not manufactured in India at all and such other varieties 
as art and antique paper, etc., for the manufacture of which the existing 
Indian factories are not properly equipped with the required machinery, 
the magnitude of the achievement will be easily realised. 

Similarly the import of wood pulp from all foreign countries which 
was in the neighbourhood of 43,(XX) tons in the year 1931-32 has fallen to 
about 12,600 tons in 1935-36. This is a remarkable result, the importance 
of which cannot be ignored. It means that for the manufacture of about 
'50,000 tons of paper Indian Paper Mills import less than 1 of their total 
requirements of wood pulp and tbemsolves produce the remaining Jths 
portion. This result more than fulfils tho expectation of the last Tariff 
Board expressed in paragraph 89 of their report where they suy: — 

“ Considering the progress already made, tho development- of bamboo, 
wo should assume, for tho purpose of estimating the measure of pro¬ 
tection that all but 25 per cent, of the initial out-put in the next few 
years may bo based on bamboo.” 

Thus the measure of success so far achieved gives ground for tho belief 
that in a few years Indian manufacturers will bo able entirely to dispense 
with tho need for importing any foreign wood pulp at all by manufacturing 
the requisite material in the Indian mills. 

Apart from the justification which the progress of tho last seven years 
provides for tho protection granted in 1931, my Board further hold tho 
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View that if India can produce the other varieties of paper such as 
newsprint without entailing an undue sacrifice on the part of the consumer, 
it is the duty of the State to give the Indian manufacturer a fair oppor¬ 
tunity for capturing the remaining lines also. Unfortunately the stage has 
not yet been reached when it can be said that the Indian manufacturers 
would be able to manufacture “ newsprint ” of a competitive quality and 
price. At the present movement it is, therefore, neither proper nor desirable 
to recommend any immediate protective measures for encouraging the manu¬ 
facture of newsprint. 

Moreover, newspapers constitute not only an industry hut such an 
important organ of public opinion and a potent instrument of public welfare 
that their requirements deserve first consideration. Newspapers in India 
have had to face such an uphill task during their short history of a 100 
years and even now' the financial position of a majority of Indian news¬ 
papers continues to bo so uncertain that no Government alive to its 
responsibilities would dream of throwing any new burden upon them. A 
few months ago when the price of Norwegian newsprint shot up to an 
extraordinarily high level, a goodly number of small newspapers in Indian 
languages suspended publication and even the most well established news¬ 
papers felt tile strain of the situation. For these considerations, my Board 
feel that “ newsprint paper ” must not be subject to any import duty at 
all. Similarly other qualities which do not compete with Indian varieties 
to any extent should also be excluded from the protective measures. 

Not having complete data about the progress made in the different 
mills, it is difficult for my Board to suggest what exact measure of pro¬ 
tection should be granted. They have, however, no doubt that if the Tariff 
Board find, as my Board trust they will, that for enabling the industry 
to manufacture its entire requirements of paper pulp and to meet the 
entire demand in the country for the varieties it can produce with its 
financial and mechanical equipment the Tariff Board will not, hesitate to 
recommend necessary measures of protection. As far as my Board can 
judge on the information available to thorn, it appears that the need of 
the situation will be satisfied by removing the present surcharge on pro¬ 
tective and revenue duties, a course w'hich may bo recommended by the 
Tariff Board in advance of their final recommendations. The remaining 
proportion of protection should, however, be maintained for a further period 
of seven years. 


IlnPLtF.S TO SBtBCTEO QUESTIONS FROM TUB QUESTIONNAIRE FOR IMPORTERS AND 

Traders. 

5. So far as our information goes there is no reason to believe that 
foreign manufacturers are selling their paper in India below the cost of 
production, 

6. Bombay is believed to be the most competitive market in India for 
paper irade; hut the competition from foreign pnper is not so severe or 
effective as to displace the Indian paper in respect of the qualities manu¬ 
factured by Indian mills on the existing rates as affected by the protective 
and revenue duties. 

General .—There is a feeling amongst fhe dealers of paper that either 
because the Indian Paper Mills’ Association enjoys a position of virtual 
monopoly in the paper trade or for other reasons the manufacturers have 
become rather indifferent to the needs of the traders. For instance deliveries 
are often reported to be irregular. In some cases delay of months occurs. 
Another complaint is that assortment of qualities supplied is sometimes not 
according to contract and often unsatisfactory. Similarly credit facilities 
offered by Indian manufacturers are very meagre. While foreign manu¬ 
facturers allow 60 days’ credit after sight of the draft or after arrival of 
goods at the port, Indian mills insist upon payment within 10 days after 
delivery. Dealers who are unable to do so for any reason have to pay 
interest at 15 per cent, for the number of days for which payment is 
delayed. 
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19. Messrs. J. B. ADVANI & Co.. Bombay. 

A.—WmTTF*N. 


Tetter , dated the Hh March, IMS. 

1. We aro enclosing herewith appendix (a) giving you the prices at 
’which principal' classes of imported paper such as Woodfree Printing 
Papers, Woodfree Creamlaid, Bank Papers, Account Book Papers and 
Imitation Woodfree Art Papers have entered the Bombay port since 1931. 
As required by you, we have mentioned in the appendix the prices of each 
■class of paper, lauding and other charges, and customs duty. 

2. Not dealing in Indian made paper, we cannot give you the exact 
information as to the prices at which principal classes of Indian made 
papers have been sold. We have, however, collected whatever information 
we have been able, to get from some of the agents of the local mills and 
enclosed herewith we are sending you appendix (b) giving you such informa* 
tion as wo have been ablo to gather. The Ihdian mills, however, could 
furnish you the information on this point. 

3. There is always some difference between the price realized by tho 
Indian Mills for their manufactures and the price of similar imported paper. 
This in our opinion is due to the fact that Indian made paper does not 
come up to the standard of the foreign manufacture. The prices of Indian 
papers are not governed by either the cost of production or the question 
of demand and supply. The Indian mills aro in a combine and flat rate 
is quoted and there is no competition between them. In our opinion, they 
base tiieir prices on the lowest imported cost of the corresponding paper. 

4. Wo understand that Indian mills enjoy concession rates from Railways 
on all ' paper, which leave their mills for up-country stations. We aro 
enclosing herewith appendix (e) which gives such information on tho matter 
as wo have been able to gather from the agents of tho Indian mills. 

6. On this question we have had reports from some of our main suppliers 
and all of them write that paper export to India leaves a small margin 
of profit to the producers. During 1935 and 1936 for instance when Germany 
’started barter system, other countries such as Sweden, Norway and Austria 
who used to do a fair amount of business with India practically did no 
business and this clearly proves that mills in Europe do not do business 
with India at prices unremunerative to them. It would perhaps be right 
to say that they export to Tndia at pricos lower than obtaining in tho 
home market, but still at prices which leave them a small margin of profit. 
Even during tho barter days in 1935 and 1936, although the prices were 
low for the importer in India, tho mills in Germany did not lose anything, 
as they .were compensated by their Government. Some of our friends have 
written that they would rather close down their mills than continue to 
ship to India at prices unremunerative to them. The prices in Europe aro 
Government very largely by tho question of demand and supply, which 
enables them to obtain at one time a better margin of profit than at 
another time. We have no reason to > believe that price for the Indian 
market for any grade of paper is lower than for the other export markets. 

0. We have been told by the Indian mills that they experience com¬ 
petition from the foreign manufacturers keenest in the ports. This is 
easily understood from the fact that whereas the Indian ports get the 
supplies direct from the foreign mills, places up-country have to pay freight. 

7. We believe that the Indian mills can furnish a statement more 
accurate than w© can gather. However, we attach appendix ( d)* to give 
you a few items we have been able to gather. 

8. As we have mentioned previously, the Indian mills being in a combine, 
there is no difference in prices betweon paper made from bamboo and paper 
made from other indigenous material. 

9. We have no information to offer on this point. 


Not printed. 
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10. Wo have no personal experience on this point, but from what wo 
are able to gather from our printer customers, we understand that them 
has not been much of an improvement in quality. The mills seem to bo 
keener on out-put than on quality. Having no competition and getting 
all their own way, it is oasily understood that they have no impetus to 
improve upon the quality. It is no secret that the big printers prefer not 
to use the Indian made paper, as they are certain that they never can 
produce a high standard of printing on Indian paper. 

11. (1) In the case of Cardboard (Boxbonrds) duty is charged on invoice 
value. In the invoice, tho importer is charged for the ordered weight, 
if the specification weight is higher than the ordered weight and is charged 
for the specification weight, when the same is loss than the ordered weight. 

(2) Duty is charged on the charged weight when the specification weight 
does not exceed the ordered weight or charged weight, by more than (5 
per cent. When the specification weight exceeds the charged weight, by 
more than 5 per cent,, then duty is collected on tho specification weight. 

(8) The consignments are subjected to weighment and tho specification 
weight is chocked with the scale woight. When duty is realisable on tho 
specification woight as in the case of paragraph (b) the ascertained weight 
is taken for calculation of the excess duty. 

(B) (l) In the case of Woodi'reo papers on which protective duty is 
levied, the invoicing is the same as for Boxboards or Cardboards, i.e., 
when the paper turns out to be heavier than the ordered weight, then the 
ordored weight is charged for; but when the papor turns out to bo lighter 
than tho ordered weight, the actual weight or the specification weight is 
charged. 

(2) But unlike Cardboards, Woodfreo papers are assessed on the specifica¬ 
tion weight, even though the weights are marked on the reams. This pro¬ 
cedure is followed, oven when the difference between the chargod weight 
and specification weight is less than 6 per cent. These weights aie also 
checked by weighment. Whore for instance a bale contains 8 reams of 
60 lbs., weights are marked on the labels, and the specification weight of 
tho hale is 410 lbs., duty is levied on 410 lbs. If the ascertained weight 
is 416 lbs,, then duty is levied on 416 lbs. But the importer can realise 
from his clients only value of 400 lbs,-, as tho woight is marked on tho 
roams. We therefore suggest that, as in the case of Cardboards, the 
specification weight and the ascertained weight should be ignored for tho 
purpose of assessing duty, when they do not exceed the charged weight 
liy more than 6 per cent.; if they exceed by more than 5 per cent., duty, 
may bo charged on the ascertained weight or specification weight. 

O. fl) Strawboards are cheap grade of boards and are not presses! 
in the courso of manufacture, to the same extent as in the case of card¬ 
boards. Consequently Strawboards are subjected to atmospheric influence 
to a greater degreo than Cardboards. 

(2) Strawboards are sold generally on the basis of 56 lbs., per bundle; 
2 bundles to a cwt. and 5 cwts. to a halo. But all textile mills weigh the 
bales and pay for only the actual weight, it that happens to be less than 
6 cwt. to a halo. If the woight exceeds 5 cwt., they pay for 5 cwt. only. 
Strawboards are always invoiced as 6 cwt., to a bale by foreign mills. 

(3) Duty is assessed on 6 cwt. to a bale when the specification weight 
or ascertained weight is not more than 6 per cent, over and above 5 cwt. 
But when tho ascertained weight is 5 per cent, more than 5 cwt., duty is 
calculated on the ascertained weight, 

(4) But when the weight of a bale happens to be less than 6 cwt., by 
atmospheric influence, then no reduction in duty is allowed. Duty is realised 
on 6 cwt. to a bale, although tho importer can realise only tho actual 
weight on weighment, which in this invoice is less than 5 cwt 

(5) Therefore, we suggest that in the case of Strawboards, when the 
ascertained weight is less than 5 cwt., to a bale, duty should be assessed 
only on tlio actual weight. 
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APPENDIX “ A 


Year 1931. 


Grade of paper. 

C. I. F. to sterling 
per ton. 

CO 

PS 

SI ' 
rt 

o 

Duty per ton. 

Clearing charges 
per ton. 

Landed cost 

per ton. 

Cost per lb. F. 0- 
R. Bombay or 
Calcutta. 


£ 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Woodfree Printing 

j?apor White. 

25 

334 

175 

6 

515 

0 3 813 

2. Watermarked Woodfree 
Creamlaid 

29 

387 

175 

6 

508 

0 4 0-75 

3. Watermarked Bond 
paper white. 

28 

373 

175 

6 

554 

0 3 11-5 

4. Woodfree A/e Book 
paper. 

24/10 

327 

175 

6 

508 

0 3 7'5 

5. Imitation Art. white 
Woodfree. 

26 

347 

175 

0 

528 

0 3 9-5 


Year 1932. 


1, Woodfree white print¬ 
ing- 

23/10 

314 

175 

6 

495 

0 

3 

0-5 

2. Watcrmarkod Cream- 
laid Woodfree. 

27/10 

367 

175 

0 

548 

0 

3 

11 

3. Watermarked Bond 
paper. 

28/10 

380 

175 

0 

561 

0 

4 

0 

4. Woodfree White A/c 
Book paper. 

6. Imitation Art. White 
Woodfree. 

24/10 

327 

175 

6 

508 

0 

3 

7-5 

25/10 

340 i 

_J75 

6 

521 

0 

3 

804 


Year 1933. 


1. Woodfree White print¬ 

19 

254 

175 

6 

435 

0 

3 

1-27 

ing. 

2. Watermarked Wood- 

23 

307 

175 

0 

488 

0 

3 

5-81 

free Creamlaid. 

3. Woodfree Bond White 

23/10 

314 

175 

0 

495 

0 

3 

0-5 

4. Imitation Art. . 

20/10 

274 

175 

6 

455 

0 

3 

3 

5, A/c Paper 

19/5 

257 

175 

0 

438 

0 

3 

1-5 


Year 1934. 


1. Glared Woodfree Print- 

19 

254 

175 

0 

435 

0 3 127 

ing. 

2. Watermarked Cream- 

23 

307 



488 

0 3 5-81 

laid. 

3. Watermarked Bond . 

23/10 

314 


' *. 

495 

0 3 6-50 

4. Imitation Art. Wood- 

20/10 

274 

,, 


455 

0 3 3 

free. 






5. Account Book paper . 

19/5 

257 

* # 

* * 

438 

0 3 IJ 
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APPENDIX * A ”— contd. 


Year 1935. 


Grade of paper. 

C. I. F. in Sterling 
per ton. 

C. I. F. in Rb. per 
ton. 

! 

Duty per ton. ! 

1 

i 

Clearing charges 
per ton. 

Landed cost per 
ton. 

Cost per lb, F. O. 
R. Bojgbay or 
Calcutta. 


ii 

Ks. 

Ru. 

Re. 

Ra. 

Rs. A. r. 

1. Glazed Woodfree Print¬ 

1» 

254 



435 

0 3 1-27 

ing. 

2. Watermarked Cream- 

23 

307 



488 

0 3-5-81 

laid. 







3. Watermarked Bond . 

23/10 

314 

.. 


495 

0 3 8-60 

4. Imitation Art. Wood- 

20/10 

274 



455 

O' 3 3 

free. 

I Tk L jtJH 





0. Account Book paper , 

18/17/6 

253 i 

.. 

.. 

434 

0 3 1-25 


Year 1936. 


1. Glazed Printing Wood- 

19 

254 

J. 

.. 

435 

0 

3 1-27 

free. 

2. Watermarked Cream- 

23 

307 



488 

0 

3 5-81 

laid. 

3. Watermarked Bond . 

23/10 

314 

. . 

. . 

495 

0 

3 0-50 

4. Imitation Art. . 

17 13 

237 

•* 


418 

0 

3 0 

6. Account Book paper 

20/10 

274 


- 

455 

0 

3 3 


Year 1937. 


1. Glazed Woodfree Print¬ 

29/10 

394 

m 9 


575 

0 4 1-27 

ing. 

2. Watermarked Cream- 
laid. 

33/10 

447 

•• 

.... 

628 

0 4 5-8 

3. Watermarked Bond . 

35 

40!) 

•• 

•• 

648 

0 4 7| 

4. Imitation Art. paper . 

30/15 

410 

■. 

. • 

691 

0 4 2* 

5. Aocount Book paper . 

27/5 

364 


.... 

545 

0 3 10£ 


Year 1938. 


1. Glazed Woodfree Prin- 
tap. 

28 

373 


•- 

554 : 

0 3 llj 

2. Watermarkod Bond . 1 

32 

427 

•• 


608 

O 4 41 

3. Imitation Art. . 

30/8 

484 

• . 


685 

0 4 21 

4, Account Boob paper . 

6. Ledger paper . 

27/5 

30 

364 

•• 

-• 

545 

0 3 lOf 
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APPENDIX “ B 


Prices quoted to the Agents at Delhi by the Indian Mills. 
1937.—“ Titaohvh and Bengal Fapeii Mills ”— 


Glazed Printings White. 

Thin su bstanccs 



Kg. A. P, 
per lb. 

.043 

Do. do. 

Thick 

do. 


• ' 

. 0 

4 O 

Cream laid 6 lbs. 

• 



• 

. 0 

4 4 

Do. 8 lbs. and upwards 

• 


■ 

• o 

4 0 

Bank paper white 

• 

• 


• 

. 0 

4 0 

Coloured Imitation Art. 

• 

• » 


■ 

. 0 

4 7 

Quality Covor paper 

. 

• • 


. 

. 0 

2 11 


Price!i in 1931 .—About 4} pies per lb. lower than the above rates. 

All the above prices are f. o. r, Delhi, subject to the following discounts :■ 
0 per cent., 1$ per cent, and 3 per cent. 


Prioea prevailing on 10th Decembor 1037 in Bombay. 


— 

Titaghur. 

B. P. M. 

India 
Paper 
Pulp Co. 

Deccan Mill. 


Kg. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Ks. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

White Ptg. thicks 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Do. thins . 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

Ocamlaid 6 lbg. . 

0 4 2 

0 4 2 

0 4 2 

0 4 2 

Do. 8 lbs. and up , 

0 3 10* 

0 3 10* 

0 3 10* 

0 3 10* 

Imitation Art. white 

0 4 1 

0 3 10 


■ • 

Watermarked Bank 

0 4 8* 

0 4 2J 

0 4 2* 

0 4 2* 


The above prices are f. o, r. Bombay. Less Discount of 1* per cent, for a 5 ton 
order. Half-yearly bonus on total business as under:— 


Rs. 

12.500 . 

25,000 . 

37.500 . 

50,000 . 

■Cash discount—21 per cent. 


For cent. 
1 * 

2 

2J 

3 
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APPENDIX “ B”— eontd. 

Prices Prevailing in Caumpore for Indian made paper. 

Ha. a. y. 

0 4* per lb. 
0 4 3* 

0 4* 

0 4 3 per lb. 
0 4 6 „ 


Year. 

Printing 

Light 

Weight. 

Printing 

Thicks. 

Creamlaid 

Thicks. 

Bank 

Paper. 

1932 . 

• 


• 

- 

0/4/i 

0/3/94 

0/3/9* 

0/4/7* 

1933 . 

a 


• 

• 

0/3/11* 

0/3/8* 

0/3/11 

0/4/04 

1934 . 

. 


• 

• 

0/3/9 

0/3/7 

0/3/7 

0/4/1* 

1935 . 

. 


. 

• 

0/3/9 

0/3/fi 


0/4/1* 

1930 . 

. 


• 

* 

0/3/104 

0/3/8* 

0/3/11 

0/4/2* 


The above prices arc £. o. r. Cawnporo less 6% 1*% and 3%. 


APPENDIX "C”. 

Wagon load of 300 mauhds. Rly. fbkioht phb maund on paper in bales. 

Bombay to Delhi. Calcutta to Delhi. 

Foreign Paper . . Rs. 1 9 4 per maund. Rs. I 9 4permaund. 

Indian Made Paper . . not known. Be. 0 14 6 per maund. 

Such concessions in railway freight arc allowed to almost all Upoonntry stations for 
Indian Made Paper, from the respective Mills' siding at Calcutta. 

Bombay to Caumpore. Calcutta to Cawnpore. 

Foreign Paper . . . Rs. 1 8 0 per maund. Rs. 10 0 per maund. 

Indian Made Paper , . not known. Be. 0 12 6 per maund. 


29-1-1038 .—Creamlnid thick weights 
Printing thin weights . 

Do. thick weights 
Bank paper white 
Imitution Art. White 
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MESSRS. J. B. ADVANI & CO., BOMBAY. 

B.—Obal. 

Evidence of Mr. J. T. LALVANI, recorded at Bombay, on Tuesday,, 
the 15th March, 1938. 

President. —Are you a Director of Messrs. J. B. Advani & Co? 

Mr. Lalvani .— I am one of the Directors. There are four directors. 

President. —Are you the Managing - Director? 

Mr, Lalvani. —Yes. 

President. —You do not deal in Indian made papers at all? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No. 

President. —Do you deal in Japanese papers at all? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Very little. 

President. —Is there a large quantity of Japanese paper coming in 
now-a-days? 

Mr. Lalvani.— There is only one firm importing these—Messrs. Kikabhai 
Chandabhai. They are importing wood free printings. Mitsui are the 
sole suppliers anld they have given the agency to Messrs. Kikabhai Ohanda- 
bhai. As regards the quantities the Customs people will he able to tell 
you. 

Mr. Bahimt'oola. —Since how long, have they started importing? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Three years ago. 

President. —Are they underselling other imported papers? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Their prico is about the same as that of the Indian- mill* 
but they are quoting below European imported papers. 

President. —They are importing mainly wood free printings? 

Mr. Lalvani. —They call it simili paper. It is a paper which is hard 
sized and is imported in printing paper size and used largely for printing. 
Being hard sized it can be equally used for writing. 

President. —Is it a mechanical paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is a wood free paper. It pays 1 anna 3 pies protective 
duty. 

President. —How does it compare in quality? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is a very poor quality of printing paper and sells 
largely because of the price. 

President. —This sample which was given to ns yesterday, is that typical 
of the import ? (Shown.) 

Mr. Lalvani .— Yes. In the ease of the Japanese paper one cannot rely 
upon quality of one shipment and another. This is a good sheet but I do 
not think very often these sheets are supplied. 

Mr. Ttahimdoola. —This would be saleable? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. This is a good sheet. 

Mr. Rahimteola .— Can it be written upon? 1 

Mr, Lalvani. —Yes. 

Mr. BahimtooTa .— What is its price? 

Mr, Lalvani. —It sells I think at a price a little higher than the Indian 
paper—about one pie more. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Indian paper’s whole price is 3 annas 10 pies to 3 annas 
11 pies per lb. 

Mr. Lalvani — Indian paper is subject to discount; 3 annas 10 pies less- 
discount and this is 3 annas 11 pies without discount. 


38 
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Mr. Bah in tool a . —We have been, recently told of a price of 2 annas 2 pies 
per pound c.i.f. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Two annas 2 pies (c.i.f. price); that makes 3 unnias pies 
duty paid; the dealer allows 2 per cent, discount and has to make some 
profit. That brings the price to 3 annas 9 pies. 

President. —Do you deal ini kraft paper?. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Very largely. 

President. —Are you importing any bleached kraft paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We do not import any, but some quantity is being 
imported in. It cannot serve any useful purpose. Bleached kraft was 
originally sent out here to be introduced in place of either bank or bond 
and ,M.G. posters. I did not see much use in importing them because it 
did not compare favourably with other qualities in price? 

President. —Does it make a big difference in price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Banks and Postei-s could be had cheaper and they were 
much cleaner and better sheets. I know small quantities were imported. 

President. —Do you deal much in cartridge paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Cartridge is not a very big line, but small quantities 
we do import. 

President. —Ts that for drawing or offset? 

Mr. Lalvani. — For drawing. 

President. —Do you import offset cartridge? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Very little. In a year about 2 to 3 tons. 

President. —The majority of cartridge paper imported is drawing cart¬ 
ridge and even that is a small amount ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

President. —Indian mills are putting a certain amount of cartridge 
paper on the market: have you seen any of it? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I have not seen recently. Previously I saw some and 
people were complaining that it did not suit the eraser test as the fibres 
would come out and leave the paper thinner than it was before erasion. 

President. —In common trade practice is there any difference between, 
ordinary wrapping paper and casing paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The man in the bazar does not know what casing paper 
is; he only knows that it is wrapping paper. 

President.' —We are told that the real distinction is that casing paper is 
glazed on both sides whereas ordinary wrapping paper is glazed on onfe 
side. 

Mr, Lalvani. —Papers glazed on both sides and glazed on one side are 
both used for wrapping. Some mills use casings and others M. G. papers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can they be used for writing purposes? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is not the practice to use such papers for writing but 
if on'e wants to use them, they could be used. In that way kraft which is 
one side glazed could also be used as writing paper because kraft is also 
hard sized. 

President. —Is that a typical sample? (Shown.) 

Mr. Lalvani .— That is glazed casing? 

President. —This is another sample we have seen. (Shown.) 

Mr. Lalvani. —This 1 is imitation kraft. This also can be used for writing 
purposes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can these bo substituted for account book paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Badami is so cheap whereas this is dearer. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— What about Indian account book paper? 
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Mr. lalvani.—- For fair accounts, for keeping Indian accounts, nobody 
Would use these because these accounts are kept in sheets which are 
constantly folded and, the account book paper which has to be used for 
this purpose has to stand a good deal of wear and tear. But for rough 
work this can be used and in fact for rough Account Books they use any 
class of paper. I have noticed that it has become the practice of Indian 
mills that if they see a small quantity of a certain class of paper coming, 
in which has a chance of being written upon, they at once say these must 
bo classed as writing paper. Formerly the Bombay Electric Tramway used 
badami paper for their bill forms. Most of the bill is printed except the 
amount and the energy consumed which is written. They decided to 
change the colour from badami to orange, and the quantity imported would 
be about a ton which would keep them running for several months. I think 

the Indian mills have seen some of these and think that badami is being 

imported in orange shade to evade the duty! 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Originally badami and huff were not protected till the 
classification enquiry. At that time Madras, and United Provinces 
Government were importing large quantities of that class of paper. Now 
we* have been told they have ordered paper with a specification of tinted 
paper. 

Mr. Lalvani. —We have got the Madras contract for 1938. We are 

supplying 600 tons of badami hard sized which will pay 1 anna 3 pies duty 

and still we are supplying the Madras Government at one anna cheaper 
than the Indian rate. I do not know about United Provinces. Madras 
Government has not asked for tinted paper. 

President. —You may just look at tile specification— 

“ Tinted New,sprinting 554 tons, maximum substance 74 G.S.M., 
Minimum substance 63 G.S.M. Specification—Tinted newsprinting. 
This is to bo either cream, piffle blue, or pale pink or other pale 
tint hut riot buff, badami or white should he of good standard 
quality containing not less than 65 per cent, mechanical wood, 
reasonably free from specks, and sufficiently sized and glazed. 
Should also be suitable for writing on with ink. Maximum ash 
limit 15 per cent.” 

Mr. Lalvani. —I was not aware of this. This colonred printing is not 
assessed on the basis of whether it is soft sized or hard sized. This would 
be assessed according to the mechanical content. 

President. —Do you import hoards at all? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We do. i 

President. —What kind? 

Mr. Lalvani.- —All kinds of boards. 

President. —The question has been raised that the distinction between 
thin boards and thick paper is very slight. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. But after all one can always find out that a 
particular thing is not paper but hoard. We ge.t boards down to 22 x 28— 
20 lbs. per 144 sheets, Up to this thinness we import under boards. 

President. —Can you send us a sample? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. You can easily see that it is a hoard. If you cut 
paper to card size it won’t hold as card. I can senld you a full sheet and 
also one cut to the size of a card which will show you the difference. We 
have never had any trouble with tho Customs on this: the Appraiser can 
easily see that it is too thick to be classed as paper. 

President . —I will now pass on to the general question of classification. 
[What are your views on the ulew classification? How has it worked? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We have had no trouble with the classification except 
.that we - would rather make if more elaborate—put in more items in the 
Schedule and say whether a paper is manilla, wrapping paper and so on, 

36 a 
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*o that the importer knows exactly where he stands. There are certain 
papers which they do not know whether to call sulphite or whether they 
should go in as packing or wrapping or in other sorts. 

President. —Can you specify ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I will give you all the grades and yon can see under what 
headings they should come. 

President. —That is quite an important point. If the classification can 
bo improved it is for the benefit of everybody concerned. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I will give you the various grades and you can specify 
them. 

President. —You are aware of the Classification Report. Yon have no 
doubt got a copy of that. The Tariff Board suggested certain changes on 
page 21 of their Report—more or less verbal changes. These are given in 
italics. They proposed to add, for instance, in the first item ‘ envelopes 
made of writing paper ’ just to mako it plain. Actually they are assessed 
at protective duty according to the Customs practice. The next item is 
rather more important: “ Printing paper excluding stereo and all coated 
papers ”, What do you think about all coated papers? Would that be an 
improvement to add those words in the schedule? How does that strike 
youP 

Mr. Lalvani.. —It is all right, because we get all coated papers such as 
flints. Those are not to be protected. 

President. —Coated papers are sufficiently well known classes of papers. 

Mr. Lalvani. —'Yes. 

President. —In item 14 (3) there are a good many changes in wording, 
but that is in accordance with the present Customs practice as far as we 
arc aware? Have you arty remarks to make on thatP 

Mr. lAihani. Some of the M. G. papers are separate. 

President. —This is supposed to be a simpler classification. 

Mr. Lalvani. —That has been in practice. 

President. —Yes. Of course the question of Badami does arise. 

ilfr. Bahimtoola. —That is not protected at the moment. The United 
Provinces Government have made out this Specification. Can you just go 
carefully into that question and let us have your views? 

President. —We would have to say ‘ white and tinted paper ’. 

Mr. Lalvani. —If you say ‘ white and tinted paper ’, you would put the 
coloured glazed printing undor protected. 

Mr. Bahimtoola-.— If we say hard-sized mechanical tinted paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Tt would lead to a lot of complications, because some of 
the mills are in the habit of using a little sizing in tho coloured paper. It 
will lead to a lot of friction in the Customs. Coloured printings are not 
protected. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They are not protected at the present moment. 

President. —Unless they are used as writing paper. All hard sized paper 
is protected. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Not all. 

President. —Wood froo. 

Mr. TMvani.— Tinted is more thaw 70 per cent, mechanical. Tinted is 
never wood free That will mean we will have more frictions with the 
Customs over the question of sizing. We often get these troubles even in 
ordinary glazed news. 

President. —I know. 

Mr. Lalvani. They say it is hard sized. It was never the intention 
to import hard sized. 
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President. —They have to judgo whether a paper is hard sized or soft 
sized. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Several mills have their ways of manufacture. Some of 
them put ini sizing and some of them do not. We order unglazed news and 
I tell you, if you take some unglazed nows, you will see that you can easily 
write on it It was never the intention of the importer to get hard sized 
nnglazed news. 

President. —I heard this question of unglazed news in Delhi. The 
moment it comes the Customs Authorities must test it. 

Mr. Lalvani. —That means we have got to face all the troubles with the 
Customs. 

President. —At present you have got to find out whether it is hard sized 
Or soft sized. 

Mr. Lalvani, —It is not the intention of the Tariff Board to protect 
unglazed news. 

President .—The test is applied by the Collector of Customs to anything 
which could be written on. 

Mr. Lalvani.— Papers which cannot be manufactured in India? 

President. —The criterion is that the papers which cannot he manu¬ 
factured in India should not be protected. The question is whether there 
is indirect competition. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Do you mean with papers manufactured in India? 

President .—Certainly. 

Mr. Lalvani. —How can a paper which is worth 1 anna 3 pies duty paid 
enter into competition with a paper worth 3 annas 3 pies. 

President. —At present. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Even otherwise at any time a paper which costs 1 anna 
3 pies is a grado by itself. The Indian mills try to make out ‘ why should 
1 anna 3 pies paper be used at all ’ ? 

President .—I don’t think that is what we have heard. 

Mr. Lalvani. —This is the argument used. If yon put here tinted, it 
will mean that thero will be a lot of friction for the tinted paper although 
-we don't want the tinted hard sized. These tinted papers are used for 
hand bills and throw aways. It is not necessary that coloured paper should 
be hard Bized. There are certain mills who in their process of manufacture 
put in a little sizing. The moment that paper comes in, the question of 
protection is bound to arise though it is never intended that it should be 
used for writing. 

President. —It does enter into competition with the badami paper manu¬ 
factured in India whose price is 1 anna 9 pies to 1 anna 10 pies. 

Mr. Lalvani. —No mill is supplying at that price. 

President. —I am talking of the ea-mill price. 

Mr. Lalvani. —If they can make badami at 1 anna 9 pics or 1 anna 10 
pies, why do they not make tinted paper as well and compete with the 
imported paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tn 1936-37 it was 1 anna 10 pies. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Is it glazed or unglazed badami of what substance? They 
can’t make that. The substance in which we import, coloured glazed cannot 
be a paying proposition to the Indian Mills if they made it in India. We 
import coloured paper from 40 to 45 grammes. If they could supply badami 
at 1 anna 9 pies, they could as well manufacture coloured paper and 
compete very easily with imported paper. In 1937-38 the price went up 
to 2 annas 10 pies. 

President. —What is your opinion about the present level of prices? Do 
you thick: that it is likely to remain stationary? 



Mr, Lalvani .—At present we are paying for wood free £28 to £29. The 
.price will drop by about £2 to £3. 

President .—Do you think that they will go back to 1935-36 level? 

Mr. Lalvani- —No. 

President. —Can you give us any reason for that? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Because they say the pulp prices have not gone down to 
the extent to which paper prices have gone down. 

President. —It is really ultimately dependent upon the price of pulp, 

Mr. Lalvani .—T understand the price of paper has gone downs more 
than the price of pulp. The prices to-day are the same as when the Tariff 
Board were enquiring iifl 1925. Those are about the prices. 

President. —Have the Indian, mills raised their prices to the same extent 
as the imported paper? 

Mr. Lalvani .—They have not raised to the same extent. Price of 
imported paper has been raised from 3 annas 4 pies to 4 annas 3 pies. At 
the time when we were selling at 3 annas 4 pics, their price was 3 annas 1 
pie or 3 annas 2 pies less discount, and the highest price which the Indian 
mills quoted when price of foreign! paper was 4 annas 3 pies was 4 annas 
less discount of 9 per cent. That was, I'think, tile highest they quoted at 
one time. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Wliat is the discount generally speaking? 

Mr. Txilvani .—I have no idea, but I think they give about 9 per cent. 

President, —Do you deal in old newspapers at all? 

M r. Lai vo ni .—N o. 

President. —You have raised this question about the difference in weights 
in answer to question 11. 

Mr. Lalvani .—That is about boards. 

President. —Perhaps you would like to elaborate your point a little. 

Mr. Lalvani .—When we got a consignment, in the invoice wo get 3 
weights. Wo might have ordered 8 reams of 50 lbs. or 400 lbs. Tho 
specification is 410 lbs. The mill will charge for 400 lbs. When tho 
specification is 390 lbs. the mill will charge for what they actually supply 
namely 390 lbs. When it comes here for weighment, if tho scale Weight is 
410 lbs., tho duty is collected on 410 lbs. Tii the market we cannot sell as 
410 lbs., because every ream is marked as 50 lbs. or sometimes thero is the 
standard weight. It is nlot possible to obtain a higher price than for 50 
lbs. When we pay the oxtra duty, we cannot get back that duty from our 
customers. It is absolutely paid by us. 

Mr. Pahimtoola .—Have you represented tlic matter to the Collector of 
Customs ? 

Mr. Lalvani .—We have not represented to the Collector of Customs. We 
have discussed it with the Appraising Department. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Wliat is the result of it? 

Mr. Lalvani.. —The reply is that we are actually passing 410 lbs. through the 
Customs. So much passes through the Customs. Why should we lose our 
duty on it? We don’t get any redress. We don’t got back the duty. A 
bale of 5 ewts. of strawboards will not realise more than 5 owts, 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—If it was 5$ ewts., how can you say that it is 5 ewts? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Where it is a question of standard weight, we cannot 
realise more. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —T don’t think the Customs Authorities would be asked 
to dabble in the question of business. 

Mr. Lalvati '.—It is not the question of business. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What you realise and what you don't realise is a 
question of business. 
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Mr. Lalvani. —It is a question of weight. We can't realise the higher 
Weight. The duty should be assessed on the standard weight. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .•—If it is more, how can it be on the standard weight? 
It is very difficult to follow. 

President. —You whnt a 5 per cent, margin. 

Mr. Lalvani. —In the case of boards, they would not give us any 
margin. We took it up and eventually they sanctioned. Wo had to pay 
under protest, because they would not allow even one per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is about cardboards (boxboards). 

Mr. Lalvani.—In the case of strawboards they allow 5 per cent. Very 
often we get differences in the weights between the specification and actual 
scale weight. 

President. —Where do these strawboards come from? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Holland and Japan. 

President. —Mostly from Holland or mostly from Japan. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I think we get more from Japan than from Holland. 

President. —And other boards, where do they corao from? 

Mr. Lalvani. —From all countries, Austria, Finland and Germany. 
Take for instance strawboards, The standard weight of strawboards is 5 
cwts. to a bale. When the weight is found to be more than 5 cwts. we 
have to pay more duty, but when the weight is loss than! 5 cwts., wo declare 
that the weight is 5 cwts. and pay duty on that,. 

President. —What is the rule? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We have to declare as 5 cwts. in spite of any adverse 
atmospheric influence. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The best course is to appeal to the Central Board of 
Revenue and get their decision. 

Mr. Lalvani. —You are sitting as Tariff Board. 

President. —It is not within our purview. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I had passed recently a hale of strawboards through the 
customs paying the duty to the full amount of weight and supplied them 
to the mill, but they complained of short weight. I asked my clearing clerk 
“ did you take the weight at the Customs?” He said “ When the weight 
is below 5 cwts. they don’t allow any rebate 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They put down the minimum as 5 cwts. We will ask 
the Collector of Customs what the present position is. 

Mr. Lalvani. —If they charge more duty when the weight exceeds 5 cwts., 
they should also allow us a rebate when the weight is less than 5 cwts. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given* here prices year by year. Are these 
averages for the year? 

Mr. Lalvani. —More or less. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Wo have got a statement from the Mills Association 
and I would like to compare the prices given by you with the prices they 
have given. They have given us monthly quotations according to the replies 
which they have received from the foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Have they given for every month in each year? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They have given us for 2 or 3 months in. each year. 

Mr. Lalvani. —T)o not they more or less tally? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —No. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Are their prices lower than/ ours? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yes. There are also different from those of the 
Calcutta Paper Traders Association and the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association. i 1 

Mr. Lalvani. —I could give you invoices, 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —They have also given, invoices and quotations That is 
why I find it difficult to follow. The lowest prico in one case is £15-10. 
They have given the name also. 

Mr. Lalvani. —£15-10 was in the year 1936 P 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —From June 1935 to September 1936, prices were down. 

Mr. Lalvani. —This might have been a very poor quality. 

President. —It may be Japanese. 

Mr. Lalvani. —This is Germain, but it might not be stuff worth handling. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In some eases they have given us samples. This is one 
sample of paper costing £15-16 per ton. 

Mr. Lalvani. — I could give you tho invoice. 1936-37 was the compen¬ 
sation period when Germany started the barter business. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The instance I quoted was in Juno 1935. 

Air. Lalvani. —As regards 1935, here is one price £18-10. 

Mr. Rahimtoola,. —There is a difference between the prices submitted by 
you and the prices supplied by manufacturers. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Those are quotations, but these are prices at which paper 
is actually landed ini India and put on tho market. There are all sorts of 
quotations. 

Air. Rahimtoola. —The average does not give an idea of the lowest price. 

Mr. Lalvani. —For instance, our price of printings has been £19 for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —£18-7-6 is the prico they have given. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Their quality may be different from ours. The prico 
will depend upon the quality. So far as our printings are concerned, tlie.y 
are standard printings. Indian mills base their prices on our printings. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There is a difference between the foreign price and 
the realised Indian price of 1 or 2 pies per lb. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Their price has always been 2 pies or 3 pies cheaper than 
the import price, discounts apart. 

President. —The difference is rather larger. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Because wo cannot reduce our prices very much. We can 
not afford to sell at a lower price. I don’t think they have raised it to 
that extent. In the first instance they are Hot able to cope with the orders. 
They arc saying “ we take orders subject to the rates ruling at the time of 
delivery ”, Orders arc accepted on that basis. No date of shipment is 
mentioned and no price is mentioned. 

Mr. Bahirntonla. —Take page 2 of your representation. You say “ It 
would perhaps bo right to say that they export to India at prices lower 
than obtaining in the homo market ” and then you add “ the mills in 
Germany did not lose anything as they were compensated by their 
Government ”. 

Air. Lalvani. —Even when we bought at £15-10 the German mills did not 
lose any money. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They wore selling at unremunerative prices. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Those prices were governed by Government. Tho Govern¬ 
ment wanted to import raw materials and they took into their hands both 
tho imports and the exports. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. ■—I am looking at the position in India. The prices 
which tlioy were able to quote were definitely unremunerative because of 
some sort of subsidy paid by German Government. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Tn 1936-37 the position was that. I think Germany itself 
realised the mistake and it will never happen again, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That was the position then. 
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Mr. Lalvani. —Yes, those were hardly prices which would pay any 
manufacturer. 

President. —We shall now pass on to the general question) about the 
continuance of protection. Tho Board first of all has to consider whether 
there is a case for the continuance of protection at all and if there is a 
ease, what tho level of protection should be. The Board has also been 
specifically asked to consider whether it could make an advance recommen¬ 
dation about the continuance of the present revonue surcharge of 3 pies a 
pound. We would like your views on the general question. 

AIt. Lalvani. —I have no idea of what case the Indian mills have made 
out for protection. At present, prices are high and to my mind tho chances 
of reduction, if any, aro 10 to 15 per cent. 

President. —Not more than 10 to 15 per cent. Perhaps I might clear up 
matters a little. I may tell you at once that the cost of production in 
Indian mills has been very considerably reduced in tho last six years. That 
has been agreed to by the mills. As you know, there aro a lot of new mills 
coming into the business. Their case is somewhat different. The estab¬ 
lished mills have not claimed that the surcharge is necessary. 

Mr. Tjalvani. —Do the new mills want protection? 

President. —They want full protection. 

Air. Lalvani.- -From the way they have published their prospectuses it 
appears that they do not need protection. 

Air. Itahimtoola. —Are you referring to tho Mysore Paper Mills? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The new mills wish to make out that they do not need 
protection. They say “ These aro the prices at which paper is imported 
and these aro tho prices at which we can manufacture ”. Personally I feel 
that at present the incidoncc of taxation on paper is far too high. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Carl you tell us if the surcharge was reduced, what 
would be the reduction in the price of paper? 

Mr. Tnlvani. —It will drop immediately by 3 pies per pound. The dealer 
knows that the importer would not have to pay the surcharge of 3 pies per 
pound, and therefore the buyer will compel him to reduce the prico. 

President. — The price will drop immediately in the case of new 
consignment. 

Air. Lalvani. —Even) in the case of old consignments, on whatever stocks 
wo may hold. We may bo able to hold the price for a month or two but no 
more. Those who have no stocks will import at once and sell against us. 
Consequently we will have to reduce our price. If you raise the duty, the 
merchant takes advantage of that and raises the price and similarly when 
the duty is reduced, the merchant will have to reduco the price also. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Wliat effect will that have on Indian paper, industry? 
[Will the price of Indian paper be also reduced? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The difference to-day between tho foreign! and Indian 
prices is more than 3 pics. So, even if they eontinuo to sell at their 
present prices, they will he able to sell, without having to reduco the rate. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What is your present price? 

Mr. Tjalvani. —4 annas 2 pies. Indian Mills are selling at 3 annas 7 
pies. That is the price they have given you, I think. 

Air. Itahimtoola. —3 annas 9 pies against your 4 annas 2 pies. There is 
at present a difference of 5 pies. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. If I drop my price by 3 pies, they cam still sell 

without having their price drop, 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The effect may be that the price of Indian paper will 
be reduced by 1 pie or so. , 1 
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- Mr, Lalvani —I think that if they reduce their price, they will be able 
to aell more. 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —According to you, they have no surplus stocks, 

Mr. Lalvani. —They say like that. When the new mills come up, they 
will have more. At prosentt they themselves say “We cannot give the date 
of delivery. We do not know when we can give delivery ”, 

Mr, Bahimtoola. .What do you think of the Indian paper generally? 

Has the quality improved? 

Mr, Lalvani. —I don’t think that there lias been much improvement in 
quality. My friend here suggests that if there has been an improvement, 
it may be due to the use of imported pulp. 

President.' —Now the percentage of imported pulp used has gone down 
considerably. The highest percentage is 25 and the lowest is below 10. 

Mr. Lalvani. —They import in the first two or three years of protection 
and in the last few years they don’t import. 

President. —I don’t think that that is quite fair to the mills. They have 
gone on reducing their requirements of imported pulp. In some cases it 
is below 10 per cent, and the highest is 25 per cent. When the last Tariff 
Board enquired into the industry it was 50 per cent. 

Mr. Lalvani. —What is the latest mill going to manufacture? 

President. —They hope to manufacture kraft paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards pulp prices, the highest price was about 
£20-10 between May 1937 and November 1937. 

Mr. Lalvani. —It has gone down to £17-10 per ton. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It has come down to £16 per ton. 

President. —The present price of imported pulp and the duty on pulp 
compel the Indian mills to use indigenous pulp. They are increasing the 
quantity of indigenous pulp. 

Mr. Lalvani. —That is one of the conditions of granting protection. 

President. —Are thore any questions which you would liko to raise with 
tho Board ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No. 
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20. Messrs. Calaridge & Co., Bombay. 

U) Letter No. 57, dated the 11th January, 1038, from the Tariff Board 
to Messrs. G. Calaridge and Company, Bombay. 

I am directed to say that in connection with their enquiry into the 
Paper and Paper-Pulp Industries in India the Tariff Board understand 
that you manufacture boxes for soaps, oils, chemicals, canvas shoes, etc., 
out of pulp or box board, and to request you to be so good as to give 
such information in this connection as you are in q position to furnish 
to the Board. 


f2) Letter No. G. M. 23/318, dated the 19th January, 1938, from Messrs. 
G. Calaridge and Company, Managing Agents W. II. Brady and 
Company, Limited, Bombay. 

We have for acknowledgment your letter No. 57 of the Ilth instant 
calling for information regarding the manufacture of Cardboard Containers 
and we would confirm that we do manufacture a considerable quantity of 
these articles out of straw boards, pulp-board, box boards and chromo 
boards. 

All materials for the manufacture of these are imported into Tndia, 
as up to the moment with the exception of straw boards, it is impossible 
to obtain any of this class of goods of Indian manufacture. Straw boards 
of Indian manufacture can bo obtained in India, but our objection to buying 
this is due to the fact that the standard of quality is not maintained by 
the manufacturers and the difficulty in obtaining prompt supplies. 

We would also now take this opportunity of placing before you the 
fact that we are experiencing very severe competition in the box-making 
business from Japan. Large quantities of printed cartons and boxes are 
imported by Indian business houses from Japan at rates which it is 
impossible for us to meet. We have tried to meet this competition by 
importing Japanese box boards, but our experience has shown that 100,000 
boxes can be imported from Japan already printed and made up into boxes 
at about the same rate that it costs us to import sufficient box boards 
from Japan for manufacturing the same quautity of similar boxes. 

Similar competition is also met with in the manufacture of Show Cards 
and Calendars. 

You may verify the above statement by calling for the figures of such 
imports into this country from Japan from the necessary source. 


(3) Letter No. N. I).!5. dated the 26th February, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board to Messrs. W. H. Brady and Company, Limited, Managing 
Agents, Messrs. G. Calaridge and Company, Bombay. 

With reference to your letter G. M. 23/24, dated the 19th January, 
1938, I am directed to enquire whether you wish to tender oral evidence 
before the Tariff Board in addition to the representation submitted by 
you in your letter under reference. If so, the Board would he glad to 
meet you at 12 a.m. on Tuesday the 15th March, 1938, in the New Custom 
House, Bombay. It is hoped that the date and time of the meeting will 
suit your convenience. 


(4) Letter No. G. 0. C. 671855, dated the 3rd March,. 1938, from Messrs. G. 

Calaridge <1 Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

We are obliged by your letter of the 26th ultimo, and we do not wish 
to tender any oral evidence before the Tariff Board unless there are any 
particular points regarding which the Board desires that we should give 
evidence. If so, we should appreciate prior notice. 
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We have no further remarks to make except that we consider that the 
Paper Industry is already amply protected in. India by the various revenue 
and protective duties, and this protection has been artificially inflated 
by the 25 per cent, surcharge, which we think should bo withdrawn. 

We also do not think that protection should be widened to cover any 
further classes of paper. In our opinion, unduly high protection of a 
commodity such as paper is likely to defeat its own objects by increasing 
costs of matter printed in India with the result that users of print will 
import printed matter from abroad. 


21. The Jaipur Mineral Development Syndicate, Jaipur. 

Letter dated the 25th February , 1938. 

We have been following with interest the few details we receive, through 
the medium of Newspapers, on the sittings of your Board regarding Paper 
Industry and Protection. We gather from this that the Tariff Board is 
considering the question of Raw Materials for the supply of the Paper 
Industry and as such we take this opportunity in addressing this to 
you and putting the following facts—regarding an essential raw material 
used in Paper, yet not used so far in India, for your knowledge and that 
of the members of the Tariff Board. 

The raw material under question most useful and ideal for all types 
of paper making is Talc. Talc is Magnesium Silicate and as a natural 
product has been found most suitable and advantageous for paper making, 
than China Clay. Talc as a commodity, has been and is being universally 
used throughout the countries of the world as a material for paper making. 

So far, in India it has not been used neither any efforts have been 
made to see if it can be used. Since the last 5 years we have put on 
tlhe market a most suitable material of Talc, of the purest quality and 
are glad to state that within this short period we have made it known 
throughout the world as the best so far produced. We have one of the 
largest mines in the world and can produce any quantity to meet any 
demand and have the most uptodate method of powdering by the Air Spun 
process, wihereby we can produce the finest grades of powder of 200 and 300 
mesh and this fineness gives our powder a colloidal structure as good as 
any finest Clay. 

The advantages of Talc in the Paper Industry are numerous and the 
production of paper made with Talc far superior compared to the use of 
China Clay for paper making. We beg to hand you herewith enclosed a 
copy of an article on the use of Talc for paper, its advantages, and its 
benefits. This article is by Mr. Raymond B. Ladoo, who is an authority 
on this matter. 

Some time, two years, back we took up the matter with the Paper Mills 
in India, but found a very cold response or rather no response to our 
overtures. We found that conservatism was so deeply rooted that any 
change for the better or something new could not even be tested out. 
For example a reply acknowledging our letter, literature, and samples 
from one of the biggest mills. European owned and managed, was that 
they knew the Talc was an excellent material for use in Paper, but as 
India had not used same so far, they could not consider this matter. 
Such replies were not encouraging to us but still we kept going and are 
glad to state that at least one firm, also pioneers in this line, took the 
matter up and accepted our proposal of free samples and assured us after 
test that they were quite satisfied and even ordered wagon load consign¬ 
ments for further tests and use. This firm mentioned above is Messrs. 
India Paper Pulp Company Limited of Calcutta. 

Another question brought forward by certain Mill People, for example 
the Lucknow Mill People was about price. At present the Indian Paper 
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Mills buy China Olay. The best quality clays (imported) prices vary from 
Rs. 60 to Its. 80 per ton at principal ports in India. Then there are 
the ordinary low grade quality clays, in India, and their prices vary 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 45 per ton, according to quality and places. 

Our Talc as we had already informed you is the finest produced so 
far in the world. Our Talc compared to the finest quality imported clay 
is a superior material for use in paper making, and even then we are 
offering same at about Rs. 50 per ton f.o.r. Calcutta stations. Another 
incident in this matter we wish to quote and which is regarding the 
Lucknow Paper Mill. When we pushed the matter regarding Talc they said 
that they could not use same as the price did not permit. They buy 
inferior grade Indian China Clay at Rs. 38 per ton while we offered our 
best quality powder at Rs. 45 per ton. Both prices of Clay and Talc are 
f.o.r. their Mill Station. 

Talc if used in paper would be less consumed as compared to clay 
for the same quantity of paper produced and besides the other advantages 
as mentioned in the article, one big advantage would be that Talc would 
not deteriorate the machinery as clay does. 

In the Delhi Statesman February 24th 1938 an article on the Boards' 
Enquiry at Lucknow is published, wherein we find a mention of the Dehra 
Dun Forest Research Institution, who are doing experiments on different 
types of wood pulp. In this connection, only the other day, i.e ,, on the 
23rd instant we wrote to M. P. Bhargava Esq., Officer-in-Charge of the 
Paper Pulp Section, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun a detailed 
letter on the subject of Talc and wood pulp and a copy of which we are 
enclosing herewith. 

We do not wish to go further with other details but would suggest 
that this question of the use of Talc in the Paper Industry should be 
thoroughly investigated if the Indian Paper Industries wishes to progress 
or keep up, compared to foreign imported papers. 

As we stated above we are quite capable and prepared to supply the 
full requirements of all the Paper Mills existing in India, and should more 
go up, the supplies for even a double number of mills. 

We beg to enclose herewith a few analysis of our material, uses of 
Talc in various industries, a few samples of our powder, our reference 
slip, etc. 

We are always at your services for any further information you may 
•require and we can assure you here that we are quite willing to supply 
free of cost for test purposes any quantity should you require same, 
as we are confident that our material would be found most suitable, as 
suggested. Our only difficulty at present is conservatism and prejudice 
against the use of any thing new than what is being used at present. 

We thank-you in anticipation for the consideration and interest you 
may show in this matter, which we have put before you and again assure 
you of our best services. 

1 I . . I [ I « l j S 

Enclosure I. 

Copy of letter dated the S8rd February, 1988, from the Jaipur Mineral 
Development Syndicate, to the Officer-in-Charge of the Paper Pulp 
Section, Forest Besearch Institute, Dehra Dim. 

1. Paper Industry in India. 

2. Use of Talc in Paper Industry. 

Under the above heading No. 1 an article appeared in the Calcutta 
>f Statesman ” of the 10th October, 1937. Considering that you are a 
party keenly interested in this Industry we wish to put the matters of 
heading No. 2 before you for you r consideration. 
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We understand you are interested in the raw products, like wood, 
reeds and bamboo, etc., which go towards making paper pulp while we 
are interested in Talc which is one of the ingredients that go for making 
fine paper. 

We beg to enclose herewith an article on “ Utilization of talc in paper 
making ” by a renowned author who is considered an authority on such 
subject, ... 

Talc so far has not been known in India neither has it been mined or 
put in the market in a form suitable for industries, during last two years 
we have developed and are supplying almost all the industries with our 
powder wheh is ground by latest method, air separated, thus assuring the 
finest grinding and thus giving the powder a colloidal structure. 

We have made enough overtures to the paper industry people, but 
it seems that the Indian industries still preserve that conservativeness 
and are diffident of changing over to anything that is good or new. 
Although use of talc in paper industry is nothing new in the world, may bo 
to India, and although some of the Paper manufactures acknowledge to 
us that talc is the ideal substance for paper making, yet, as it is not used 
in India, so far they are diffident of using same. All the same we are 
glad to state that oiie of the pioneer firms ’ in this industry in India 
have made several tests with our talc powder and affirmed its suitability 
and have taken several consignments for regular use, and have assured us 
that they would still carry further in this matter and put talc, on- the 
market for regular use in paper making. 

We wish to put this matter before you as you are experimenting on 
the raw products which go towards making wood pulp for paper. There 
are several pulps whidh may not be suitable for paper or good paper unless 
properly used with the right quality ingredience for paper making. Talc 
on account of its quality particularly “ Retention ” is an ideal substance 
for paper making whatever be the type of wood pulp used. 

We are enclosing herewith a few samples of our powder for your 
knowledge and test, a pamphlet on the uses of Talc and analysis of the 
mineral, etc. 

For your information we may let you know that we have one of the 
biggest mine in the world and ample quantities for years to come to supply 
all the industries in India, as well as export throughout the world. AVe 
are already doing a big export to United Kingdom, America, Canada, 
Norway, Germany, etc. 

For your information we may let you know that in Norwegian paper 
industries our Talc is highly praised and considered an ideal substance, 
even at a high price. If you realise that a progressive country like United 
States of America uses nothing .except Talc for their paper industries and 
consume nearly 70,000 to 80,000 tons per year for paper making alone, 
you would understand the importance of Tale for paper making together 
with wood pulp. 

As new paper mills are going up and new varieties of wood pulp are 
being investigated by you, we think the matter of Talc for paper making 
would be interest to you and we shall be thankful if yon would consider 
this jointly with your wood pulp matter, to further the paper industries 
ill India. 

We are always at your services for any further information you may 
require on the subject and in the meantime if there are any developments 
and test, etc., carried out in this matter we shall be most pleased and 
grateful to hear of the rosults. 

Extract from R. B. Bhdoo’s Book on Tale and Soapstone. 

Utilization ov Talc in Paper Making. 

Probably the largest single use of Talc is as a filler or loading material 
in paper. The manufacture of newsprint consumes the largest quantities. 
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but Talc is used also successfully in many papers, from the cheapest to tlio 
finest grades. For the manufacture of the best grades of paper the require¬ 
ments are freedom from grit (both oversize and siliceous impurities), 
alkalies, and carbonates; a fine-grain size (200-mesh or finer), and a pure- 
white color. For use in paper. Talc must bo procurable at a price about 
equal to that of the best white clay, but paper makers could afford to pay 
slightly more if the talc is retained in paper better than the clay. 

The matter of retention is very important as only the proportion of talc 
that is actually retained is useful. From many tests by chemists of Paper 
Mills on different talcs it seems definitely proved that talcs show a greater 
retention than most clays—in some talcs very much greater. In this respect 
true tale and pyrophyllite are alike. Results obtained by the laboratory 
of a large paper mill in an interesting series of retention tests of a 
pyropbillite talc from Glcndon, N. C., and of a typical high-grade clay aro 
given below: 

Tadik 4 .—ltetcntion tests of talc and clan. 


Proportion 
added (per 

Retention (per cent). 


cent.) 

Talc. 

Clay. 

10 

85-8 

58 -5 

15 

85-8 

590 

20 

7.T7 

(37'2 

25 

71-7 

C(V0 


In examining talc for use as a paper filler, the methods and tests used 
for clay fillers are not applicable. Many paper men do not realise, this fact, 
and therefore have often condemned talc as unsuitable for this reason. 
The retention of clay in paper is usually a function of its plasticity or 
ability to stay in suspension in water. If a day shows poor suspension, 
the more difficult retention tests are often not made, and the filler is 
declared unsuitable. This test is usually fair for clays, but the suspension 
of talc is often very poor, whereas the retention is very high. Tali- producers 
who wish to sell their product as a paper filler should be sure that actual 
retention tests are made (if the talc is otherwise suitable) instead of 
suspension tests. 

The following data indicate the wide range of uses for tale, in the paper 
industry. 

Types op Paper. 

Sugar papers treated with talc give from 60 to 80 per cent, ash, so 
that tale is preferable to Kaolin. Talc also covers better and is moro 
economical than blanefixe. 

Mill-finished papers.—Provided the raw material has been well prepared 
and sufficiently sized, talc has always given good results on mill-finished 
papers. 

Coloured papers .—The shade of coloured papers prepared with tab; is 
moro pronounced and the glazing better than those treated with other 
minerals. 

Wall jKtpers .—Talc entirely prevents transparency when a now wall paper 
is placed over an old one. 

Heliographic papers .--'-Talc is not only employed as an addition in the 
pulp, hut also to give photographic papers a special surface. 

Paper for poly copies .—Talc is very useful as u raw material. So far it 
has not been tried for rccopying papers, but it facilitates the binding of 
duplex papers. 

Hertographir papers .—The employment of talc is very advantageous in 
these qualities. 
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Impregnated papers. —As tale resists the effect of air and moisture, 
it can be advantageously employed for papers used for preserving purposes. 
Talc added to salicylic acid is a good preservative. It is also useful in the 
production of water-proof pasteboards. 

Grease-proof papers— In certain mills talc is used in the production of 
these papers. The quantity of the loading depends on the thickness and 
the purpose for which the paper is to be employed. 

Crepe papers, —The addition of a little talc to crepe papers imparts a, 
suppleness, but it must not be used for Chinese fibre papers. 

Tissue papers. —Talc is an important factor in the preparation of silk 
papers made from wood pulp to replace the thin rag papers, as it is the 
only mineral that helps to produce the appearance of a rag paper. It 
diminishes the silky appearance and increases the opacity. 

Thick papers. —For certain pasteboards and thick papers talc is useful, 
as it imparts moisture-resisting properties. This is particularly the case 
with highly glazed papers. 

Pasteboards. —Talc gives the pasteboard a Certain strength and prevents 
it from breaking when being cut. Talc is therefore a useful addition in the 
manufacture of playing cards. Tt can be used for most kinds of paste¬ 
boards. Added in proper quantities to the heaters, it imparts a special 
surface and advantageously influences the coloring. In certain cases tale 
can replace asbestos for packing steam joints. Mixed with sulphite, a 
pasteboard can be made which can be used for boiler joints. The pulp 
so prepared is practically indestructible, whereas pasteboard made without 
talc requires to be replaced at each boiling. Talc-prepared pasteboard has. 
also been used to replace the rubber parts of a hydraulic press with most 
satisfactory results. 

Papier-Mache,. —Different trials made with talc have given good results 
in the making of papier-mache. This especially applies to papers used for 
cartridge tubes and receptacles of all kinds. 

Influence on Talc. 

Finishing and coloring. —Papers and pasteboards containing talc acquire' 
a very high surface. Printing papers made from a mixture of 80 per cent, 
fresh mechanical pulp and 20 per cent, wood pulp can be sized - with tafc- 
bound with about one-fourth per cent, potato starch, after the pulp has 
been made mordant with sulphate of Alumina. This treatment fulfils all 
conditions required for a good sizing of newspaper of average weight, 
while a great economy of rosin and alum is effected. 

Mineral Loadings. —For papers requiring a good sizing it is generally 
advisible to add talc after the sizing has taken place. Good writings have 
been obtained, however, by adding first in the beater the solution of sulphate 
of alumina, then the talc, and finally, just before emptying, the cold-sizing 
milk. The loading waste is generally less if the talc is added before the 
size. 

Whiteness. —An addition of talc imparts to raw sulphite pulp or lightly 
bleached fibrous matter a whiteness equal to that of highly white pulps. 

Flatness. —Talc gives a perfect flatness to paper which no other mineral 
enables it to obtain. It prevents the paper from shrinking after the 
damping and during the calendering. 

Use of blocks. —As already stated, talc is the best means of protection 
against the presence of dust in papers made from cylinder machines. It 
is only thus that lithographic papers can be produced which will not damage 
the surface of blocks. 

Talc as a substitute for rosin. —It has been generally admitted that 
Americans were the only manufacturers able to produce newspaper without 
rosin, as the pulp they employed contained natural colloidal rosin, so that 
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they only addition they required was asbestos or talc. Papers free from 
mechanical pulp, not sized, have been very successfully produced in Euro¬ 
pean Mills, however, for the production of the most finished printings, and 
especially the famous Oxford papers. 

The fundamental basis of this manufacture resides in the employment or 
minerals, of which talc is the chief, for the following reasons: The more 
the surface is able to absorb color, the less ink and coloring impregnants 
(such as turpentine) are required and less pressure is needed at the moment 
of receiving the color; talc is the finest distributor, adheres equally to 
the small fibres, and prevents irregularities of the surface of the paper. 
.When the printing is done properly the finest lines appear neatly on the 
paper. In these conditions high-priced rosins can be totally or partly 
dispensed with, according to the nature of the pulp. 

Talc prevents colors from appearing in transparency when printed on 
thin Oxford paper. 

Use op Talc in Scandinavia. 

In an important Scandinavian mill, where Chinese and Japanese absor¬ 
bent paper is made with Styrian talc, a test revealed that from 90 to 95 
per cent, of the talc remained in paper. The results were obtained without 
the addition of potatoe starch. 

The papers containing talc commanded a price almost equal to that 
of very high quality paper. They were suitable for pen and brush writing, 
and their whiteness and purity and entire absence of sand brought them 
into favour and created a demand. They were also easily worked on the 
machine, and the sheet did not adhere to the presses as when potato starch 
was used. Moreover the felts and wire did not get dirty so quickly as 
when potato starch was used, and the life of the felts and wires was 
longer and depreciation considerably lessened. 

The greasiness of talc enables it to be absorbed at a higher grade than 
any other loadings and it gives more resistance to the structure of the 
paper, of which it suppresses the roughness. 

Advantages op Talc. 

Before' the employment of ehlorino for bleaching, the whiteness of the 
papers was augmented by the use of minerals that answered the purpose 
on account of their own whiteness and covering qualities. These mineral 
matters gave more whiteness and brightness to the white-rag shade and thus 
increased its white appearance. 

About the middle of tho last century Belgian paper makers, and later 
on, Germans, produced papers strongly loaded with mineral matters. These 
papers were soon greatly in demand. Later still the making of mechanical 
pulp supplied a cheap raw, material; but the papers containing such 
pulp were not liked, and the prejudice was justified through the want of 
technical experience at the beginning. 

Chemical pulp then made its appearance, and in this the defibered wood 
found a valuable auxiliary. The chemical and mechanical fibers were felted 
together in a very advantageous way on the machine, though a third 
substance was wanted to fill up the pores and empty spaces of the mechanical 
pulp, as this by itself has very little suppleness. Talc, together with the 
mineral loadings and rosin size, produces an even web. The paper loses 
its woody character and acquires the appearance and feel of rag paper. 

The obstacles that the new method often met must be attributed to 
wrong treatment. In some cases the quantity of loading or mechanical 
pulp added to the rags or wood pulp was too heavy; in other instances the 
addition was too small or the material was unsatisfactory or the workmen 
wore too inexperienced. 

All minerals used as loadings before the employment of talc have shown 
their defects. Lime sulphates, though pure and white, remained in a smalt 
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proportion only in the paper. The asbestine imported from America, which 
is a kind of siliceous magnesia, has given fairly good results, but its dryness 
and rough feel made it objectionable. 

Talc, which is also a silicate of magnesia—but free of iron, sand and 
chalk—answers all requirements as the smoothest loading material and the 
softest to the touch. 


Enclosure II. 

Abstract iron j the Chapter on Talc in Non-Metalic Mineral by Mr. B. 

Ladoo uj United States of America. 

.Uses or Steatite (Talc, Soapstone, French Chalk) in different 

Industries. 

Tn the Paper Industry Talc is used chiefly as a filler. In several ways 
it is superior to English China Clay, more widely used for this purpose. 
The principal advantages of Talc are its cheapness and its retention in 
the finished paper. 

In Paint Talc is used principally as an inert extender for which purpose 
it competes with ground Silica, Whiting, Clay and other inert finely ground 
mineral substances. 

In the manufacture of Rubber, Talc used chiefly as a dusting agent, 
but is also used as a filler in a lower grades of rubber goods. 

Some of the other uses for which gound Talc is adapted are as follows: — 
As a filler in Soap; in foundry Facings; Wire Isolating Compounds; in 
Lubricants; as a filler in Linoleum and Oil Cloths; aB a filler in Cotton 
Textiles; as_an Absorbent for Oils, Odours, Organic Colours; etc., in the 
dressing and manufacture of Leather; as a Cleaner and Polishing Agent of 
Rice, Peas, Coffee, Beans, Peanuts, etc., as a filler in a Window Shade 
Cloths; in Making Coloured Crayons, as Dusting Agent in Making Candy 
and Chewing Gum. 

An important but from a tonnage stand point a rather mean use for 
massive Talc is in the manufacture of Lava Gas burner Tips and electrical 
insulations. Lava is a trade name for a hard dense substance made by 
baking certain types of Talc at high temperature. For the manufacture 
Lava Talc must be fine grained homogenous, compact and without cleavage 
or with very poor cleavage; it should have a low water contents, must bo 
free of grit and low in iron. If the Talc has these qualities it must 
be subjtcted to cutting and baking tests before its suitability can be entirely 
established. 


22. Newspaper*, Printers and Publishers. 


(1) Circular letter No. 21, dated the 6th January, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board to certain Newspapers, Printers and Publishers. 

I am directed to forward herewith a set of questionnaires issued by 
the Tariff Board to (a) Manufacturers, (b) Importers and Traders and 
(<■) Newspapers Printers and Publishers in connection with their enquiry 
into the Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries which has been referred 
to them by the Government of India, Department of Commerce, in their 
Resolution No. 202-T(l)/36, dated the 11th December, 1937. 

2. I am to request you to send your replies to questions in which you 
are interested at an early date and in any case not later than the 31st 
January, 1938, addressed to the Secretary, Tariff Board, at No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 
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(2) The “ Statesman ”, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the 24 th January, 1938. 

With reference to your letter No. 21 of the 6th instant, we would 
inform you that os reeled paper made from soft pine pulp, suitablo for 
rotary presses, is not manufactured in India, we have to import all our 
newsprint from abroad. We are, therefore, not in a position to express* 
an opinion about the quality of Indian mado paper for newsprint purposes, 
and as imported newsprint carries only a revenue duty, we are not affected 
by the protective tariff in so far as our newspaper requirements are 
concerned.- 

As rogards paragraph 6 of the questionnaire, we wish to state that 
on several occasions we have had cause to complain about the methods 
employed for determining newsprint for Customs purposes. The existing 
mechanical and chemical tgsts are, in our opinion, not adequate and do 
not form an exact method for distinguishing, for example, between a hard 
sized paper and a thick highly finished newsprint which is not hard 
sized. 

The test until lately employed in the Government laboratory for this 
purpose depends for its accuracy on the nib used, and will, moreover, 
give totally different results according to the humidity of the paper at the 
time of the teBt, the viscosity of the ink and the pressure on the nib. 

Owing to the inaccuracy of this test it sometimes happens, as in tho 
case of a shipment of newsprint we imported by the S. S. “ Modasa ” 
in August 1936, that paper is wrongly assessed' and not admitted as news¬ 
print under section 44(2) of the Sea Customs Act. The assessment in this 
instance was, we would add, subsequently reversed on our appealing to the.- 
Governor General in Council. 

(3) Caledonian Printing Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

(a) Letter No. 0. 6244, dated the 27th January, 1938. 

As requested in tho second paragraph of your letter dated the 6t,h< 
January, we now attach replies to your questionnaire which we trust will 
be of assistance. 

1. The quantity of paper used by us is as follows: — 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1034. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Imported 

■ ■ ,,,. 


59 

45 

28 

42' 

41 

Indian 



46 

51 

51 

62 

76 


2. In our opinion the quality of the printing papers has improved' 
considerably during tho past seven years. We do not think, however, 
that the locally made Imitation Art Papers compare favourably with the 
British or Continental mills. The Indian mills do not seem to have tried 
seriously to compete with tlie imported writing papers. Coated- and wrapping 
papers are not made in India. 

3. The paper trade has for so long enjoyed protection that it is almost 
impossible to state with any degree of accuracy its general effect on tho 
printing industry. The answer to question No. 4 will to some extent answer 
this question. 

4. The cost of paper must, definitely affect the amount of printing given 
out each year. In one catalogue order alone the duty charged on paper 
amounted to Its. 1,150. The customer, as is general will allow only so- 
much for printing so the print order is necessarily curtailed. 
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5. It is not possible for ns to answer this. We. think the Customs 
authorities will have some better idea of the volume of printed but unbound 
sheets that are imported. 

6. We have experienced no inconvenience in this respect. 

7. Indirectly, Printing Machinery and Printing Ink Manufacturers. 

8. We consider sufficient protection will be afforded the paper making 
industry in this country if— 

(a) preferential revenue is imposed at 

(b) existing rates except in classes of paper specified under Section 

44(1) of the Indian Customs Tariff, which should be given a 
tariff value of As. 2-9 per lb. 

We consider that the price of imported paper is likely to remain high 
for a long period, which supplemented by a revenue duty as suggested 
above, will give the paper making industry in this country more than 
sufficient protection whilst relieving the printing industry from what is 
rapidly becoming a monopoly in moderate prices printing papers possessed 
by Indian mills. 

9. We have no suggestions to offer. 

10. If the Tariff Board cannot see its way clear to recommend lightening 
of the protection duty in any other form we do earnestly suggest the 
removal of the present surcharge. 


(b) Letter No, G. dOO, dated the 30th April, 1938. 

We desire to draw your attention to the recent Customs Ruling No. 13 
of 1937 which states that “ Catalogues may now be allowed in free of 
all duty charges ” under Section 45 (1) of the Tariff Schedule. This ruling 
appears to defeat the object of restricted entry as provided for by 
Section 44 (4). 

The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, gives us to understand that he 
would regard even an 8-page pamphlet as a catalogue, and accordingly 
would allow it to be imported free of duty. 

Section 45 (1) was obviously not intended to cover catalogues and we 
cannot understand why departmental rulings of this nature are allowed to 
be made. 

We, therefore, would be grateful if you would give this matter your 
attention. 


(4) The Ananda Bazar Patrika, Limited, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the 39th January, 1938, 

In reply to your letter No. 21, dated the 6th instant, we would inform 
you that as newsprint suitable for rotary presses is not manufactured in 
India we have to import all our newsprint from abroad. We are, therefore, 
not in a position to express any opinion about the quality of Indian 
made paper for newsprint purposes. The imported newsprint that we use 
carries only a revenue duty; so we are not affected by the protective 
tariff so far as our newspaper requirements are concerned. 

As regards paragraph 6 of the questionnaire, we wish to state that 
the existing tests for determining newsprint for Customs purposes are not at 
all satisfactory. These tests sometimes load to inaccurate decision so far 
as hard-sized paper and a thick highly finished newsprint which is not 
really hard-sized are concerned. 

We understand that owing to this inaccuracy, a shipment of newsprint 
imported by the Statesman Limited per S. S. “ Modasa ” in August, 1936, 



was wrongly assessed and not admitted as newsprint under Section 44 (2j 
of the Sea Customs Act. The assessment in this case was, we understand* 
subsequently reversed by an appeal to the Governor General in Council. 

What we would like to impress therefore is that the so-called hard-sized 
paper which at times occurs when a thick substance super-calendered news¬ 
print is imported must on no account be assessed under the protective 
duty. The Customs authorities should be made to understand that 
the newspaper offices who import large quantities of newsprint in their 
usual specification, be it a little hard of soft-sized, is meant for newspaper 
printing only and for no other purpose. 

The difference between unglazed and glazed newsprint should bo more 
closely scrutinised, as glazed or super-calendered printings are actually 
passed through calendering machine after the paper is manufactured. But 
the machine-finished newsprint, we understand, is the product of up-to-date 
news-machines and not calendered as aforesaid although it gives a smooth, 
surface as opposed to actual unglazed newsprint. The extra duty o£ 
4 annas per ewt. which according to the present Customs tariff is now 
realised on the glazed newsprint must on no account bo levied in case 
of the machine-finished newsprint. 

We would also like to impress here that the import duty on newsprint 
is a drag on newspapers and consequently an obstacle to the spread of 
public education. The newspaper in many countries is considered as an 
educational medium and for this purpose is encouraged by Government 
to print as large papers as possible. America, one of the greatest protec¬ 
tionist countries of the world and a great producer of wood pulp, allows 
newsprint to enter the country free of duty. Great Britain and France, 
non-producing countries, admit newsprint fee, while Germany which is self- 
supporting in wood-pulp levies only a nominal duty. But India which is 
entirely non-producing in wood pulp levies Its. 1-8 per cwt. which is- 
certainly very high. 

As India is a non-newsprint producing country wo feel that Indian 
newspapers are entitled to special consideration of the Government in this 
matter. And if complete abolition of the import duty is impossible, tho 
duty should be substantially reduced and should not exceed 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

We hold the same view about' other paper of superior quality such as is 
used for printing of books and better class periodicals. A heavy tax on 
this paper is practically a tax on the education of the people, and this 
point also surely deserves best consideration of the Government. 


(5) Bengal Association of the Master Printers and the Allied 
Industries, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the 31st January, 1938. 

I am directed to forward herewith a reply to questionnaire issued by 
the Tariff Board to (c) Newspaper, printers and publishers in connection 
with their enquiry into tho Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries 
which has been referred to them by tho Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, in their Resolution No. 202-T(l)/36, dated the 11th December, 
1937. 

1. Does not apply to the Association. 

2. There has beon considerable improvement in the quality of Indian 
paper have regard to the ordinary printings and wrappings. The standard 
of the imitation art and writing papers is far below that of imported 
papers. 

4. Printing is easily controllable in the budget of consumers and the 
amount available for printing costs being thereby limited the greater tho 
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proportion absorbed by the qost of material* the less is the proportion 
available for all other costs involved. In comparison with most other 
countries paper in India is at a higher ratio in total printing costs and 
consequently the volume of printing in India is proportionately lower for 
every unit of value spent in printing. 

o. This Association is unable to answer this question but when unbound 
sheets printed in vernacular are imported it is obvious that evasion of 
Customs duty is the main reason, as they are invariably copied from a 
master sheet prepared in this country. 

6. No reports of difficulties regarding the application of tho existing 
tests for determining newsprint for custom purposes have been received 
by this Association and we have no modifications to suggest. 

7. Printing machines, printing material (other than paper) and equip¬ 
ment, and printing ink manufacturers arc effected in so far as volume 
of printing is limited due to the higher cost of paper as the result of 
■protective duties. 

8 Cost of paper in other countries is continuing to rise. Factors are: 
increased armament production and the growth of rayon, plastic and other 
industries all causing extra consumption of wood pulp resulting in an 
increase in price of this commodity and increases in coal, transport, other 
paper making materials, machinery and labour costs. These factors 
occurring in the West have probably not reached their peak. The increase 
in the cost of wood pulp and other paper making materials and machinery 
are of course felt by the Indian paper maker equally with the paper maker 
in other countries in so far as he imports these items. It therefore seems 
desirable and opportune to push still further the efforts being made to 
render this country more self-supporting in the question of wood pulp bv 
utilising bamboo and other indigent fibres. Could this object be achieved 
the need for protection would almost if not entirely disappear. 

This Association therefore suggest that paper no longer needs a 
protective duty and that Revenue or Preferential Revenue duty as tho 
easo may be only should he imposed. Tt is further considered that the 
Tariff value of printing paper item 44 (i) should be raised to 2 annus 9 pies 
per lb. 

9. This Association 'has no suggestion to offer. 

10. This Association recommends the removal of existing surcharge on 
protective and revenue duties in advance of any main recommendations 
which the Tariff Board may make as it is considered that this would have 
the immediate effect of increasing tho production of printed matter in 
this country. 


(6) Oxford University Press, Bombay. 

A.— Written, 

(a) Letter No. 570IP7/M, dated the 17th January, 1988. 

Bamboo Paper and Paper-Pulp Industries Enquiry. 

With reference to your questionnaire No. 21, dated Poona, the 6th of 
January, 1938, wo wish to state that as educational publishers we are of 
opinion that the protective duties on paper should be abolished. Any 
protective duty is in the long run passed on to the customer, and education 
is made the more expensive. Tf it is the policy of the Government to 
spread and cheapien education, protective duties on paper should ho 
abolished. 


(b) Letter No. 80S IP71M, dated the 17th March, 1088. 

In accordance with your Chairman’s request, I attach a schedule of the 
rates we have paid for representative imported and Indian papers durinK 
the years 1932-38. 
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Tlio Indian papers seem to lose their whiteness more quickly than 
imported papers, but are slowly but steadily improving in quality. 

We think school children should have the best paper available, and 
should well come the abolition of a protective tariff which would either 
allow us to use better paper or to reduce our published priceB. The 
great majority of tho boqks we publish in India are educational books, 
which should be cheap and well printed. 

Samples of paper are attached for your reference. 


Comparative prices for similar qualities of Imported and Indian Papers 

annas per lb . 


1932 . 


* 



Imported. 

< Inclusive of duty). 

D. C. 32 lb. 

‘ 438 * M. V. 

As. p. 

4 0 

Indian. 

D. C. SO lb. 

M. F. (Titaghur). 

As. p. 

3 6 

1933 . 

* 




. . 4 0 

3 6 

1934 . 

:i 




ri? ftr 3 9 

3 4 

1935 . 


. 



3 9 

3 4 

1936 . 


, 



3 9 

3 3 

1937 . 





. - 4 7* 

3 61 

1938 . 

• 




4 101 

3 51 

1932 , 





D. C. 40 lb. I/A. 

As. r. 

. a 4 0 

Imp. 40 lb. I/A. 
As. p. 

3 6 

1933 . 


• 

, 


4 0 

3 6 

1934 . 


, 

, 


4 0 

3 4 

1935 . 



. 


.jft. 3 10 

3 4 

1936 . 


V 

, 


3 8 

3 3 

1937 . 

. 

» 

. 


4 6 

3 51 

1938 . 

• 

:< 

& 


. 

3 51 

1932 



D. C. 60 lb. Cbvor. 
Dickinson. Morgan. 

As. p. As. p. 

7 0 3 6 

Titaghur, 
As. p. 

3 0 

1933 


• 


7 

0 3 6 

3 0 

1934 




7 

0 2 6 

3 0 

1935 

. 

* 


8 

0 2 6 

3 0 

1936 


. 


8 

0 3 0 

3 3 

1937 

. 

. 


8 

3 4 0 

3 71 

1938 


, 


8 

3 

3 71 
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Evidence of Mr. R. E. HAWKINS, recorded at Bombay on Tueeday 

the 15th March, 1938. 

B.—Oimj.. 

President. —As a result of the protective duties lias the price of books 
gone up in India? 

Mr. Hawkins. —I should say that the prices of books have gone up about 
one anna a rupee. 

President. —Has it affected the amount of printing done in India? 

Mr. Hawlcins .—1 should say not at all. 

President. —We have been told, in Madras for instance, that the number 
of books printed in India has decreased because it is really cheaper to print, 
say, in England and of course, as you know, books come in free of duty. 

Mr. Hawkins. —We print almost entirely in India. 

President. —It ha9 not affected you: you have not changed over to 
printing in England? 

Mr. Hawkins. —T havo some figures here which would interest you. 
In 1934 we printed 103 books in India and 8 in England; in 1937 we 
printod 141 in India and 18 in England. It is a slightly higher percentage 
but that is due more to the better workmanship we get in England than 
to tho question of cost. The cost of paper does not come into it at all: 
I am quite sure of that. 

President. —As you know, printed sheets intended for binding up into 
books aro admitted free of duty. lias that adversely affected printing in 
•India at all? 

Mr. Hawkins. —I should say not at all. If we import printed sheets, 
that is for ono of two reasons, either they cannot he equally well printed 
in India or there will bo such a small demand that it will not be worth 
while printing them in India. When we import sheets, wo import sheets of 
coloured children’s books. Two- or three-coloured blocks aro more expensive 
to print 'hero and tho total demand will lie perhaps a 1,000. Bo wo do 
not print those in India at all because we have to sell these at a cheap 
price. Tho only way to do so is to import the sheets and bind them 
here. 

President. —Binding is cheaper here than in England? 

Mr. Hawkins. —For small quantities but not for large quantities. 

President. —The suggestion has been made that people havo taken 
advantage of the fact that if they print in sheets the paper comes in freo 
whereas if thoy havo to use imported paper for printing they have to 
pay duty on it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you think that a large quantity of printed papers 
unbound are coming in? 

Mr. Hawkins. —A very small quantity. We import extraordinarily few 
printed sheets. If we print in England we take out the first impression 
thore and bring the plates into India and subsequently print them here. 

President. —In Madras wo were told actually the reverse by the Diocesan 
Press. They said the first impression is printed in India and all subsequent 
printing is done in England. 

Mr. Hawkins. —In our case the first impression is done in England 
because we get better workmanship there and all subsequent printing is 
done in India. 

President. —Do I understand that the plates are not made so well in 
India as in England? 

Mr. nawkins .—The composition is not done properly. Here the 
compositors are working on foreign matters and they cannot be so skilled. 
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The machinery also is not good and most printing presses are not so well 
equipped. 

Mr. llahimtoola.- .But surely you can get quito good printers in India. 

Mr. Hawkins. —Unfortunately the general quality is very much better in 
ordinary .English printing houses than in the ordinary Indian printing 
houses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it the handling of the thing? 

Mr. Ilawkins. —When an author’s MS. is received, very often the 
punctuation is imperfect; the spoiling is imperfect. In England the 
compositor vory often uses his judgment and in India you cannot expect 
him to do that. That is not satisfactory : it means that a lot of correction 
has subsequently to bo made. 

President. —In Madras the suggestion was made that printing was unduly 
expensive in India because, first of all, you have to pay duty on all your 
printing machinery; then you have got to pay duty on imported paper 
if it is protected. If you buy Indian paper the price is higher than in 
England and therefore the printing trade is at a disadvantage in India 
compared to England? 

Mr. Hawkins. —That is true as far as large editions are concerned. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your impression is that the printing done in India 
is inferior to that done in England? 

Mr. IZu.u>/ans.---Definitely so. 

President. —A suggestion was made in Madras that a duty should be 
put on books in order to encourage printing in India. Have you any 
views on that subject? 

Mr. Hawkins. —I say the principle is thoroughly had, that it is a tax 
on knowledge and I should say no country with pretensions to civilisation 
will impose a duty on books. 

President. —Some countries do have duty on books. 

Mr. Hawkins. —Australia used to have pne. I do not think they have 
it now. 

President. —I think the United States of America have it. 

Mr. Hawkins. —I do not think there is nny duty on books in languages 
other than English nor on single copies of English books. Similar protection 
would be afforded in India by a tax on imported books in Hindusthani. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Do you use more Indian paper for your printing than 
imported paper ? 

Mr. Hawkins. —I should say half and half. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —What do you think of the quality of Indian papet? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Tt has improved but is still inferior to imported paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What qualities do you generally use for your work? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Double crown 32 lbs, mill finished. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the price at the present moment of the 
imported paper of the same quality? 

Mr. Hawkins. —I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —■Can you send us the prices? 

Mr. Hawkins .—Yes. 

President. —Prices have gone up considerably recently? 

Mr. Hawkins .—Yes. 

President. —Can you give us a few typical prices for the last three 
years? 

Mr. Hawkins. —No. I do not handle the paper myself. 

President. —Don’t you purchase paper for printing purposes? 

Mr. Hawkins .—.Yes. But I personally don’t. 
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President. —You will be able to send us? 

Mr. Hawkins. —We will send you a few prices of Indian paper and 
imported paper preferably of the same quality. 

President. —Do you think they are good enough for printing purposes? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Usually we use paper which wo cannot consider good 
enough because school books must be cheap and tho cost of paper represents 
about 30 per cent, of the total cost of production of a book on an edition 
of about 4,000. Therefore it is most important that we should not spend 
too much on the paper though we should like to use much better paper 
than we usually do. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you use any cartridge paper? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Vei’y seldom. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you make any drawing books? 

Mr. Hawkins. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you print any vernacular books? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Yes. T can give you some figures—in 1934 we printed 
24 and in 1937 we printed 25. 

President. —Actually tho total number of books printed in India has, 
-if anything, tended to decrease. It is rather interesting. 

Mr. Hawkins. —Very interesting. 

President. —In 1928-29 English is 2,556, in 1933-34 it has gone up to 
2,623; on the other hand Indian books have fallen from 14,427 to 14,140. 
Periodicals on the other hand have increased slightly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you print any advertising circulars? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —At present they come in duty free. Don’t you think 
it would be cheaper to print them in India? 

Mr. Hawkins. —When we print them here we print them for the books we 
produce in India. We want them quickly and it would not be worthwhile 
to have them printed abroad. When we import them, we import them 
in small numbers for hooks which have been printed abroad. We would 
import 100 copies of prospectuses with 100 copies of books. 

President. —The suggestion has been made that in order to encourage 
printing in India a duty should bo put on all advertising circulars sent 
in bulk. 

Mr. Hawkins. —It would affect us quite seriously because we get circulars 
from our London house. We are agents for all their publications. The 
market in India for each individual publication is small and we cannot 
afford to print prospectuses for each publication in India. The effect of 
tho duty would be that there would be no prospoctuses sent out with the 
books printed there. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.-- Can’t you have prospectuses printed here? If neces¬ 
sary you can have one copy brought out with the book. 

Mr. Hawkins. —It would not be worthwhile to do it here. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You mean the cost will bo very heavy? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Comparatively, to print 100 copies. It is worthwhile if 
we were to print 1,000 copies. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that you get the advertising circulars 
free of charge along with the books ordered by you? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Advertising matter shipped to India is liable to a 10 per 
cent. duty. Posted prospectuses come in free of duty. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But if you print them here you incur a certain 
amount of expenditure? 

Mr. Hav’kins. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Apart from the duty, you do not pay anything extra? 
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Mr. Hawkins. —No, we in India do not pay: our London house pays. 
It is the same firm. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Is anything extra paid at all for the advertising 
circulars apart from the cost of books? 

Mr. Hawkins .—We do not pay diroct for advertising matter. In the 
same way, when we publish a book jn India and it is going to be Bold 
in England we always print the prospectuses with English prices and 
send those to England and we do not charge for them. It is a means 
of selling the book. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You mean it is for purposes of propaganda? 

Mr. Hawkins. —Yes. 
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(7) The Times of India, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 22nd January, JOSS. 

In reference to your circular No. 21 of the 6th instant, we beg to 
reply to your questionnaire as under: — 

1. The following are the approximate quantities of papers, Imported 
and Indian, used by us during the past 3 years: — 



Imported. 

Indian. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1935 

530 

58$ 

1936 

535 

78$ 

1937 

524 

76* 


This is exclusive of newsprint which cannot be made in India. 

2. The quality of Indan paper has not improved to any appreciable 
extent during the past 6 years, and in many eases it is unsuitable for the 
production of high class printed matter (in which we are particularly 
interested), for which art paper is generally used. This is not made in 
India. Indian made imitation art is inferior to imported qualities. 

3. Although no statistics are available, it is generally accepted that 
the high cost of paper curtails the amount of printing usod and that 
more would be done were it possible to produce more cheaply. For 
instance, duty at 1 anna 3 pies per lb. means 60 per cent, on some qualities 
which must be imported and Indian paper is always only very slightly 
cheaper, as its cost is adjusted according to the rise and fall in cost of 
foreign paper. 

5. We iiave nothing definite to state on this subject although we have 
boen informed that the practice exists. We suggest the Customs Depart¬ 
ment could give this information. 

6. For some years we have had no difficulty with the Customs Depart¬ 
ment in the application of the tests for determining newsprint and have 
no modifications to suggest. 

7. Wo have no information. 

8. If protection is to be continued, wo suggest that the original rate 
be adopted, namoly, 1 anna per lb., which is ample to protect the industry, 
and the surcharge should be removed. This will give a measure of relief 
to all printers as Indian papers would also be reduced in price. 

9. Wo havo no alteration to suggest to the classifications of papors to 
be subject to the protective duty. 


(8) The Bombay Chronicle, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 29th January, 193S. 

With reference to your letter No. 21, dated the 6th instant, wo have 
to state that we use mostly newsprint and as it is not made in India 
we have to depend entirely for our requirements on supplies imported from 
abroad. 

As regards the test at present carried out for ascertaining the mechanical 
pulp content of newsprint for assessment of Customs Duty we are of the 
opinion that it is to a certain extent empirical and as such not quite 
satisfactory. We, however, cannot make practical suggestions for alternative 
tests as we are not conversant with the scientific or technical side of the 
manufacture and testing of paper. v 
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(9) Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Letter dated the Slst January, 1938. 

Bamboo Paper and Paper Pulp Industries. 

With reference to tho set of questionnaires which 'has reached us through 
the Secretary of the Tariff Board, Poona. 

Wo as publishers, have pleasure in supplying you with the following 
answers: — 

1. Quantity of Paper used since 1931-32. 

(A) Imported .—Only in negligible quantities. 

(B) Indian .—Tho total, to date, for the use of our Bombay, Calcutta 

and Madras Offices, is approximately 16,500 reams. 

2. We are only interested in paper in connection with the books which 
we produce and publish in India. The quality of tho paper supplied by the 
Titaghur Paper Mills is now satisfactory for the purpose. 

3 & 4. The effect of protection on paper of the quality wo use has been 
to make the cost of Indian paper approximately the same as that of 
imported paper. Indian paper therefore has no advantage to us, as 
publishers, over imported paper and our substitution of the former for the 
latter has been made for the purpose of encouraging Indian industry. 

5. While the great majority of our Indian books are printed in India, 
we sometimes import printed sheets unbound for the purpose of binding 
in India, not with the object of evading Customs Duty, but for the purpose 
of securing in particular cases an economy in cost of production (tho 
benefit of which is given to the public in the selling price) and, in some 
cases, a higher quality in printing. 

6 & 7. We have no comments to offer on these questions. 

8, 9 & 10. As publishers, our interest is confined to consideration of 
quality and price; it is therefore directed to giving preference to Indian 
papor (for the reason already mentioned) so long as it is able to satisfy 
the stapdards which we requiro. 


(10) Messrs. Addison & Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Letter dated the Lith January , 1938, 

Roplying to your No. (2) Questionnaire, dated the 6th January, wo 
find we can only answer a few questions in the last section relating to. news¬ 
papers, printers, etc. Our reply is in genoral terms as it is not convenient 
to give figures. 

Most of the paper we use is imported and only a small percentage 
Indian made. Indian paper has improved, but is not of sufficiently high 
grade yet or made in the qualities we want to be used for our better class 
advertising or Account books. 

Answering Nos. 3 and 4, we may say that years ago, our chief business 
was printing, but since 1931 it has not be,en at all a profitable business. 
.We have extended our other lines, i.e., motor cars, typewriters, office 
appliances, etc., and also developed our engineering side. Our printing 
press has been reduced to a fraction of what it was. We have found that 
advertisers are not willing to pay the high prices' for printing which the 
increased cost of paper necessitates. In fact, it is often a question whether 
it is better to import catalogues rather than print them ourselves. 

There is one aspect which affects both the protective, and to a much 
greater extant, the existing surcharge which, we fed, has not been taken 
into consideration with sufficient weight. We have never heard it referred 
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to as such. It is { how far does the high import duty on say posters, printing 
paper, etc., affect the salo of the products which tho posters, catalogues, 
printed matter, etc., advertise? This applies both to imported articles and 
to those made in India. We would all like to see the general trade in India 
to improve, both from the local manufacturers’ side and also imports. 
Without a good flow of imports, you cannot get he exports to counter¬ 
balance. We are of opinion that, by sacrificing a little on the advertising, 
the Tariff Board will benefit many times over by greater business in the 
commodities advertised. 

We note recently that posters advertising ‘ holiday trips ’ on the Conti¬ 
nent, etc., wero allowed In free and we fail to see how that is going to 
benefit the trade and commerce to any material extent, as it only encourages 
people to go to other countries and spend their money there. As a 
contrast to this, we may mention that we have recently been charged 
very heavy duties on some posters received from a motor manufacturer 
and we have given them instructions to coase sending us such posters. Motor 
cars are not manufactured in India, and those that come in pay a very 
high import duty. Please contrast the above and you will see our point. 
A similar state exists in regard to typewriters and several other articles 
which are not luxuries but absoluto necessities in this country and the 
extended use of which would bo of material benefit both to the business 
community and the Government in genera). 


(11) The Hindu, Madras. 

Letter dated the 19th January, 1938. 

With reference to your letter No. 21, dated the 6th January, we encloso 
herewith our reply to the questionnaire issued by the Board so far as 
concerns us. 

All the newsprint we use is imported and so far as our enquiries go, 
it docs not appear that Indian Mills intend, in the near future, to 
manufacture substantial quantities of newsprint of a quality suitable for 
newspapers. Tbe present arrangement, therefore, whercunder newsprint 
pays only revenue duty has necessarily to be continued. 

As regards paragraph 6 of your questionnaire, we have had the advantage 
of seeing the reply submittod by “ The Statesman That reply, you will 
have noticed, states inter alia : 

“ As regards paragraph 6 of the questionnan^ wtr wfahr+o-state't'Kat 
on several occasions we have had cause to complain about the methods 
employed for determining newsprint for Customs purposes. The exist¬ 
ing mechanical and chemical tests are, in our opinion, not adequate and 
do not form an exact method for distinguishing, for example, between 
a hard sized paper and a thick highly finished newsprint which is not 
hard sized. 

The tost until lately employed in the Government Laboratory for 
this purpose depends for its accuracy on the nib used, and will, moreover, 
give totally different results according to the humidity of the paper at 
the time of tho test, the viscosity of the ink and the pressure on 
the nib. 

Owing to the inaccuracy of this test it sometimes happens, as in tho 
case of a shipment of newsprint we imported by tho 8.S. 1 Modasa ’ in 
August, 1936, that paper is wrongly assessed and not admitted as 
newsprint undor Section 44 (2) of the Sea Customs Act. The assess¬ 
ment in this instance was, we would add, subsequently reversed on our 
appealing to the Governor General in Council.” 

We entirely agree with these remarks and trust that it will be possible 
for the Board to ’ recommend a method of test which will be fair to the 
newspaper industry. 
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Reply to questionnaire. 


Tons. 

1. fa) Imported .. 7,086 

(&) Indian. Nil 


10. No change is required from our point of view. 


(12) Associated Publishers, Limited, Madras. 

Letter dated the 80th January, 1938. 

I enclose herein the replies of the Secretary, Diocesan Press, Madras, 
and ourselves, to your questionnaire for newspapers, printers, and 
publishers, and to a part of your questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

These replies are in fulfilment of a promise made by Mr. W. H. Warren 
and the undersigned when they met Sir Geoffrey Bracken, your Chairman, 
in Madras. 

Replies to questionnaire for Importers and Tradert. 

1. None of the imported papers can compote with Indian made paper 
of the same quality. Such foreign paper. as is imported is of a quality 
which Indian Mills are not able to manufacture. 

2. Same as above. 

3. Generally Indian papers are cheaper than foreign by about 3 pies 
per pound. 

4. Nil. 

5. It is not our experience that foreign papers are sold at unremunera- 
tive prices. 

6. Throughout India. 

8. We have not discovered any difference in the price of paper made 
from bamboo and that of paper made from other indigenous materials, 
whero the paper is of the same quality. All Indian-made paper prices 
aro fixed by the Paper Mills Convention. 

9. No variation. 

10. We have discovered no improvement that can fairly be attributed to 
the protection afforded Indian paper. 

11. Tile present methods of appraisement are not clear, and much 
trouble and delay is caused by the refusal of the Customs authorities to 
accept the statements of bund fide importers should there be an unfor¬ 
tunate omission in an invoice or declaration, oven though the character and 
quality of the paper imported is easily ascertainable by inspection. 

14. It is impossible to forecast the trend of imported paper prices in 
the present uncertain state of the paper market. We share the hope of 
most printers, publishers, and importers that the trend will he downward, 
otherwise the plight of tho printing industry in India will ho most serious. 

17. Every industry using paper for any purpose whatever is at present 

adversely affected by the protective duties on paper. Those, like the textile 
industry, which use large quantities for wrapping and labels, and tho 
printing industry itself, are most seriously affected. ^ 

18. The protection should he abolished unless counterbalanced by an 
import duty on all printed matter entering India. Tn any case the present 
surcharge should be removed. It is not needed hv tho paper-making 
industry, and its removal would enable printers and publishers in India 
to compete on more equal terms with their foreign competitors. 
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20. Please see reply to No. 18. We consider the surcharge should be 
removed as early as possible. 


Questionnaire for Newspapers, Printers and Publishers. 

1. It is impossible to procure the figures in the time at our disposal, 
but we estimate that 30 per cent, of our total quantity of paper used 
during this period was Indian. The percentage has increased in recent 
years as greater varieties of Indian paper have become available. 

2. There has been little real improvement in the quality of Indian 
paper. There has, however, been an increase in the number of varieties 
made. It is now available for the cheaper forms of stationery, for cheaper 
kinds of school books and magazines, posters, and, to a limited extent, 
covers. 

3. The effect of protection has been most harmful to the printing and 
publishing industries in India. Much printing formerly done here is now 
done abroad, foreign printers and publishers, notably the Japanese, can 
greatly undercut the prices which printers in this country must charge 
to make ends meet, and the publishing business, save in regard to the 
cheaper lines, has almost been extinguished. Few printers now earn enough 
to keep their Presses modern, to pay the wages they would wish to pay 
to their workmen, and to effect the many improvements necessary to keep 
Indian printing up to modern standards. Unless those duties are abolished, 
or protection is afforded, the printer and publisher, by the imposition of a 
tax on all printed matter entering India, we she no future for good-class 
printing in India. 

4. Yes. The big publishing houses now get, their printing dime, abroad 
and import the loose sheets for binding in this country. Even this small 
part of the printing industry is diminishing, because with the improvement 
of machinery, publishers are finding it cheaper to bind their books abroad. 
We have ourselves lost many orders because printers abroad can manu¬ 
facture more cheaply than ourselves whose machinery, inks, paper, und 
binding material are heavily taxed. 

5. We cannot give statistics, but we can say that whereas ten or fifteen 
years ago several of our machines were kept regularly engaged on printing 
for the big publishing houses like Macmillans, none of them is now thus 
occupied. We cannot do the work for the price offered, and we believe 
that is the experience of other reputable printers in Madras. 

6. We can remember no such tests being made in Madras. Our difficulties 
usually arise from the refusal of the Customs to accept—trar declarations 
regarding the quality and class of paper imported in the rare event of an 
omission in the exporters invoices or declarations. Even when on inspec¬ 
tion of the goods can verify our remarks, the Customs authorities insist 
upon the production of an exporters certificate, which usually involves 
delay in delivery. 

7. - All industries that use paper in any shape or form. Those whose 
wares involve much wrapping or labelling, the textile industries for 
example, oro more adversely affected than others, but all are to some 
extent. And the publishing and printing industries most of all. The 
result is a diminution of the amount published and of printing, with 
consequences to general literacy obvious to the most casual observer. 

8. We do not think those protective duties should be continued unless 
balanced by countervailing duties on all imported printed matter. We say 
this because while we think that duty-free paper is the ideal, we are aware 
of the Government’s desire to foster the paper-making industry in India, 

9. See reply to No. 8. 

TO. The surcharges should go. The rise in the price of paper, is already 
making its effect felt in the diminution or orders and unless some relief 
is given, the printing industry in India will receive a further set-back. 
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Reply to questionnaire for Newspapers, Printers and Publishers by the 

Christian Literature Society, Madras School Book and Literature 

Society and Diocesan Press, Madras. 

1. Indian paper roughly 25 per cent, of total. 

2. At the Diocesan Press it is heed almost entirely for the printing of 
school books. The cutting of reams has improved. The quality is lower 
than that of corresponding grades of imported paper. 

3. The effect of protection has been harmful to tne printing and 
publishing industries in India. As an instance I may quote the case of a 
school book publisher whose orders. prior to 1932 amounted to over 
Rs. 13,000 if year. Since thea we have lieeri asked to! print first editions 
only, and reprint work has been done in England. Orders since 1932 
have averaged only Rs. 4,000 a year. Two of our largest customers have 
been considering whether or not they should do the same thing. Prices 
have to be cut to the lowest possible figure to keep work in the country, 
and it is a matter of real difficulty to make sufficient profit to improve 
plant and machinery and to pay workmen a fair wage. 

4. Every book printed in India is heavily taxed. Typemetal, printing 
machines, ink, paper and binding materials are all subject to heavy duties 
(even if Indian paper and Indian made ink are used there is little or 
no saving on account of inferior grading). The book printed in England 
has none of these charges to bear, and is imported free of duty. Up to 
1932 English publishers used to have much of their printing for tlio Indian 
market done in India. That is very rarely the case to-day. 

5. I believe that a great deal of commercial printing for India rs done 
abroad, but I am dealing only with book work, and of that I have given 
an instance above. It has heen said that if unbound printed sheets were 
taxed it might have the effect of transferring the binding work abroad. 

1 do not think so, as there is a big difference in costs of binding in 
India and abroad. I think it would have the effect of bringing the bulk 
of work that has been lost back to India, especially if the existing surcharge 
were removed. 

6. None. > 

7. I would like the Tariff Board to take into account a wider field 
than that of industry. I am told that if anyone were daring enough to 
suggest tax on imported books a cry would be raised against a “ tax on 
education ’’. But as I have shown in para. 4 above you are already 
imposing such a tax, and a tax on those least able to bear it. To-day 
on a 2 anna vernacular First Reader the tax amounts to not less than 

2 pies. Why should the impoverished scholar in a village elementary 
school be taxed to that extent while the college student can buy his foreign 
text books at the same or less price than they are sold in England? 

To-day we are faced with an appalling problem, which baffles Government 
and philanthropic agencies alike in its magnitude. 90 per cent, of the 
total population is illiterate, two-thirds of the scholars who leave elementary 
schools relapse again into illiteracy. Literacy figures are not keeping pace 
with the birth rate. 

I am the Secretary of three Societies (there are many others of 
course) which are making an effort to deal with this problem. By the 
provision of Reading Charts on the Laubach method, wc are supplying the 
necessary equipment for thousands of voluntary workers. By the provision 
of magazines and booklets (none priced over 6 pies) we are trying to make 
it possible for the village children who leave school to purchase reading 
matter, and so prevent lapses into illiteracy. No Government grants are 
given for this work anywhere; on the contrary it is being taxed about 
one anna in the rupee. 
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8. For reasons I have given above I do not consider any protective 
duties on paper arc in the public interest and they should be removed 
as soon as possible. 

9. Nil. 

10. The surcharge at any rate ought to be removed' at once. The rise 
in the prices of paper will cause a rise in the price of books unless some 
relief can be given. 

During the last six months thero have been long delays in the execution 
of orders from Indian manufacturers. 


(13) Wesley Press and Publishing House, Mysore City. 

Replies lo Questionnaire for Newspapers , Printers and Publishers. 

Tons. 

1. (a) Imported 1932-37 85 

(6) Indian 1932-37 21 

2. Can be used for Magazine work and fabling work. 

3. No information. 

4. No. 

5. None. 

6. None. 

7. No information. 

8. No information. 

9. None. 

10. No information. 
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